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Information 

Specialist 

Online Field Representative 

Predicaats, a leading International online Information com- 
pany, la seeking an Information Specialist to provide training 
and customer service support to our on-line database cus- 
tomers throughout Europe. 

Based In the London area, the successful applicant will have 
extensive customer contact through seminars and end uBer 
presentations. Emphasis Is on technical ant) applications train- 
ing for documentaJrata, research era and planners In major 
firms. 

This position offers an ambitious Individual an exciting end chal- 
lenging opportunity to be part of a rapidly growing European on- 
line database business. The Individual should have 1-3 years ol 
online experience and an adva need library degree or extensive 
experience In information research and be able to work Inde- 
pendently with minimal supervision. 

Predrcasls offers an excellent starting salary commensurate 
with your experience along with our comprehensive benefits 
program. To bo considered, send a resume to; 

Predicasfs 

c/o information Services 

1 14 Dulverton Road 

New Eltham, London SE9 3RL 

Or contact Predfcaats at the International Online Information 
Exhibition, December 4th through the 6th at the Venue Hotel 
{formerly the Cunard Hotel). 
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SOTHEBY’S 

’■ • . Founded 1744 •£' ' • 

Forthcoming Sales of 
Printed Books and \ 

; Manuscripts 
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LIBRARIANS 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians with appropri- 
ate experience for the following posts: 

LIBRARIAN GRADE E- Salary £10,764 to £13,149 plus £1,347 
London Weighting. 

1. Chelsea School of Art, Manresa Road, SW3. 

LIBRARIAN GRADE C Salary £8,124 to £9,432 plus £1,347 
London Weighting. 

1. Garnett College, Roehampton Lane SW18. 

2. Marfa Fidelia Convent School, Phoenix Road NW1. 

3. Northbrook CE School, Taunton Road, SE12, 

4. St Philip Howard School, Upper North Street El 4. 

6. St Saviour's and St Olave's School, New Kent Road SE1. 
6. William Ellis School, Hlghgate Road, NW5. 

All posts are suitable for job share. 

Application forms and full Job specifications are available from Mr 

5. Williams, EO/Eatab 2, Room 368, County Hall, London 6E1 
7PB. Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope for reply. 
Completed application forms to be returned not later than 21 
December 1904. 
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Local History 
Librarian/Archivist 

Grade 801 £9,060- £9, B6D 
plus £877 {LW. and supplement) Ref : L/1 63 
The Local History Ubrarian/Archlviet la based at the Grange 
Museum, London NW10, and Is expected to play an active part In the 
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Involves developing the existing collections, end assisting a wide 
range of users from post-graduate students to aohool children, The 
postholder le also expected to work with the Museum Keeper on the 

B reparation of local exhibitions and publications and with the 
I use urn Education Officer on projects for school and other groups. 
’ Applications will be welcomed from appropriately qualified people, 
preferably .whh soma experience of Work whh a similar collection, 
yrhd pesetas Bnettiy, anlhutlaarn .and will be feeble In their 
approach to work at pert of a small team. 

For an Informal discussion prior to applying for this post, please 
contact Val Bott on 01-462 0311. h h 

Application fornii and job descriptions from the Personnel Division 
R *« r DJL Br ® nt Town Hal! Annexe, Kings Drive, Wembley, Middlesex 
HAB #BR returnabloby 19 December telephone 01-903 0371 124 hour 
Afiserone service) Reference numbers must be quoted. 
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The Times Literary Supplement 

Assistant Edltor/Prpof Reader • ' 

The Times Literary Supplement requires a full-time assistant 
/edttor/proof reader, tg share in an editorial aspects of the 
weekly production of the paper, and to make a specialist- ' 
contribution in-, one or more of ’the .following fields: 
jecojnqpiics, law, .history, politics,; social. studies, • 

'Tti® qualities pssenti&l for tho Job are a lively awareness of 
current intellectual and social developments, mature jiida-. 


paperfa high btwidarc& Extreme accuracy ana the. ability ti 
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NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

Avalon Professorship 
in the Humanities 

Northwestern University Invites ap- 
plications . or. nominations for Ihe 
AVALON FOUNDATION PROFES- 
SORSHIP IN THE HUMANITIES. 
We seek to appoint to this Important 
chair, a distinguished scholar- 
teacher who will mpke a significant 
contribution lo the study of, the 
huma nities In the.Cdllege of Arts and 
Sciences: 11" Previous holders of 
, this chair have been Professors Erich 
Heller qnd Mary Douglas. 
Correspondence and vitae should be 
'addressed to Professor E, Inman Fox, 
Chairman, Avalon Search Commit- 
tee, Offlcf of'the J5eah, College of 
Arts . and , Sciences, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 60201 , 
Northwestern • University Is an 
affihnatlve-actJon, equal-opportun- 
ity employer; 
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THE ESSENCE OF SWISSNESS 

ARTICLES AND REVIEWS BY OWEN CHADWICK, 
ADOLF MUSCHG, GEORGES POULET, 
JOSEPH RYKWERT, JEAN STAROBINSKI, 
JONATHAN STEINBERG, GEORGE STEINER 

Ben Jonson’s career; Christopher Isherwood’s escape 

Irish politics in the nineteenth century 
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The TLS is read in over 
eighty countries 
throughout the world. 

A large proportion of our 
readers find that the 
surest and most 
convenient way to get the 

TLS each week is to take 
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^Vhat is 'Swiss'? 


Ifieorgc Steiner 


i^TC^perhaps, to the arcaded and 
^reet in Bern in which, in 1904-5 he 
■Che five papers which transformed phy- 
^ ^mo P lo P gy, or to the University of 
where in 1909 he received his first 
State, honoris causa , Albert Einstein 
^ retained Swiss citizenship to the end of 
fL defined Switzerland as “the most 

{eanlifui comer on Earth I know". 

That beauty is at once evident and singular. 
[l0VCrW helms in the high mountains of the 
LraeseOberland, in the abrupt valleys of the 
SbL in the stillness of the lakes and the 
Jjura woods. Since the eighteenth century, 
Mvdjeis, thinkers, artists, the exiled and the 
ft have sought out the vineyards and the 
ids! itself peculiarly vital with the chill of the 
S’plBces, of the Leman or the Ticino. The 
Kered gold of autumn in the Valais is like 
no other; or the coming of spring in the alpages 
above Rilke’s Muzot and Nietzsche 1 * Sils 

Maria. , . . , 

But this loveliness is singular in its humane- 
ness. With the exception of the alpine summits 
orofthe isolated valley beyond Vulpera, in the 
eastern comer, the walker is rarely out of 
much. The bells of ancient steeples reach him 
almost at the mountains’ peak. The lights of 
wra and villages can be seen from the cols 
ad around the turn of the valley. Vineyard 
and hewn stone, the Roman bridge and the 
rauanesque city gate, the great roofe around 
the farm-yards, the loggias and arcades which 
to Basel and Bolzano, to Bern and Lugano 
their ancient urbanity, tell of aconstancy, of an 
attentive opportunism of human settlement 
ud use alien to the prodigal emptiness of, say, 
the mountains of Norway or even the unmas- 

S tatd forests of New England. Man has been 
watchfully at home in Switzerland since the . 
beginnings of history (Leman may be a Celtic 
orpre-Ceitic name). The beauty of the land is 
coaxed but also rounded, contained by his 
peace. The effect can, at times, be that of a 
medieval miniature, its depths, its luminosity 
dose-bound. , ' ■. 

It may be that the beauty and the patina of 
this "most beautiful comer on earth” (I have 
oot seen Kashmir) Is also its unifying factor. It 
is difficult, to make out where else national 
identity would have Its source, 
lb ethnic, linguistic, religious divisions of 
Swi&eriand, of what is, literally and formally, 
4e Helvetian Confederation are well known, 
tonun Catholicism, in the patrician, Eras- 


mian tradition one associates with Basel or in 
the more populist, demographically expansive 
vein of Italian Switzerland, presses on the re- 
formed churches. Geneva, Calvin’s proud 
citadel, is now under mounting Catholic chal- 
lenge. Its refusal to allow a Roman Catholic 
bishop cannot last. According to the latest stu- 
dies, some 65 per cent of the total Swiss 
population speak German and/or different di- 
alects of Swiss-German; just over 18 per cent' 
are French-speakers; almost 10 per cent speak 
Italian as their first or only tongue; among the 
remaining c6 per cent, Romanche, though 


becoming the interiingua of Swiss finance and 
industry, of technology and information. 
Fluency in three or four languages - French, 
German, Italian, English - is, for Swiss busi- 
ness and banking, becoming a daily necessity. 
To this will be added, certainly so far as Basel, 
Bern and Zurich are concerned, knowledge of 
the home-dialect, of the local, strongly-diffe- 
rentiated branch of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century German. (These branches, Berne r- 
Deutsch and the vivid patois of Ziirich, in par- 
ticular, have their own literatures, their folk- 
theatre, their press. Romanche lexicographers 
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SSS by Jean Mohr Berger which 

Include Another Way of Telling (a hook on photography), 1980, and Seventh Mao (astudy of migrant 
workers), 1982. 


now In use in only a few valleys of the Orisons, 
figures, since 1938, as the fourth “national lan- 
guage". 

But such statistics and general lines of inter- 
nal Stress, arresting as they are, convey little of 

< ■ . _ . 1 !__n nf ilia CliricD 


and dialectologists record five principal types 
of the language.) 

Recent papal visits and the location in 
Switzerland of the very centre of Tridentine, 
anti-ecumenical Catholicism, have thrown 


nnictppw arresting as they are, convey little or anii-ecumcmuii uiuwi 

to S complexity and tensions of L Swiss light on the covert, carefully guarded rehgtous 

tm.um, nftpn chamlv. from antinomies in Swiss history and society. But 


MJb j 

condition. Dialects vary, often sharply, from 
the mouth of a valley to its upper reaches. 
Religious and, linguistic frontiers - the two 
need oof always coincide - cut across certain 
streets in Fteiburg-Ftfbourg. Unable orunwill- 
ing to use either German or Swiss-German, but 
having, more and more, to communicate with 
employers, directors, managers and em : 
ployees tiding in from German-speaking 
Switzerland, the Genevese, in their banks and 
insurances, in their hotels and supermarkets, 
resort to English. Increasingly, as in so many 
other hybrid communities, Anglo-American is 


antinomies in Swiss history and society. But 
these antinomies are real. In many regions and 
communities the lines of familial and profes- 
sional separation run sharp. At least one uni- 
veraity, it is said, has, for decades, sought to 
balance precisely the number of Protestants 
and of Catholics ori its professorial roster. For 
the Protestant of the Suisse romande Milton's 
opposition of Geneva to Rome, his invocation 
of sacred strife and uncompromising reform in 
HiT.iu.tin 1 . imi PBVP.ms H retains an aura of 


“Helvetia's icy caverns" retains an aura of 
actuality. In a more general way, the material, 
the ethnic, the psychological distances be- 


tween Ziirich and French-oriented Geneva, 
between the Protestant banker and the Catho- 
lic herdsman, between the profoundly con- 
servative city-fathers of Lausanne and the 
youth-culture which erupted on to their streets 
in brusque violence and anarchic derision two 
years ago, is great. The very smallness of the 
country (40,000 square kilometres) concen- 
trates, makes momentarily jagged, the fault 
lines of mutual dissociation. 

What, then, is “Swiss”? 

Although Switzerland has neither produced 
nor been anatomized by a de Tocqueville. 
there have been many attempts to answer this 
question. Normally, the argument is one of 
shared history. The paradox and possibility of 
co-existence between cantons, languages, 
faiths and sharply distinct sensibilities grew, 
painfully, out of a resolution of independence, 
of eccentricity within and towards the great 
European nation states. That resolution con- 
stitutes the core, both mythical and historical, 
of Switzerland's image of itself. Coherence 
came of resistance to Austrian, Burgundian 
and French invaders. Being, often, local and 
internally divided, this resistance engendered 
an alternative model to' 'that of 'centralized 
European nationalism. Even under foreign 
attack or in victory, Switzerland remained a 
federation, stronger at its edges than at the 
centre, a plebiscitary republic proudly con- 
servative of its patchwoTk quilt of internal 
autonomies. Swiss neutrality (to be debated, 
once again, in the forthcoming national debate 
and referendum on whether or not Switzerland 
should apply for membership in the United 
Nations) is the complex circumstance and pro- 
duct of this conservatism. It is not only a safe- 
guard towards the outside world; it helps en- 
sure a certain political weakness and provin- 
ciality at the centre. Generals are suspect crea- 
tures to be tolerated only in rare moments of 
unwanted crisis (world ware raging across the 
borders). „ 

The Swiss army is, nevertheless, said to be 
the principal cement in the 1 structure of Swiss 
confederate identity. Whether this is still so isa 
much-argued theme. The great role of military 
service .and annual reserve and territorial 
duties in Swiss life is undeniable. So, as well, is 
the importance in business and banking, in- 
deed even within the. academic establishment, 
of friendships formed and patronage cultivated 
during one’s military training (officers tend to 
belong to a freemasonry of subsequent social 
and economic preferment). It is no longer 
clear, however, to what extent military con- 
scription and training erodes regional or. 
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The Letters of D.H. Lawrence 

Volume 3:1 91 6-1 921 

Etfiled by J. T. BOULTON and ANDREW ROBERTSON 

The940 letters In this volume, many hitherto unpuWlBh^.rewMj 
Uwervceaa tormented and reellees, f rualraled In Na warn ™ a 
Posher for Women In Love, accused at one polntof WJJ8 for 
Ofinrtaqy, and Increasingly determined to leave England tw ^ ^ 

^Cambridge Edition of the Leffersand Worira 
of D.H. Lawrence 


A Critical History of Modern 
Irish Drama, 1891-1980 

^E.S.SUXWELL 

r crttldal history of Irish drpma from the founding of lh® . 

w Literary Theatre to the preaenl day. Focusing mainly ojma . 

fallals, the author gives extended crttl^ asaesaiiwpt m th __ 
S^Se-Ojaior Writers: Yeats. s ynge. O Casey. 
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linguistic divisions. As one sotiolinguist has 
observed: sermons and staff-commands are 
given in German, orders to enlisted men in a 
bewildering variety of dialects and patois. 
Though as yet sporadic, moreover, and harshly 
censored, fundamental doubts about military 
service are being raised, particularly by the 
young. The great taboo of political-conscien- 
tious objection is weakening. It is here that a 
number of my colleagues at the University of 
Geneva, themselves ex-officers and on annual 
calf, see the coming challenge to long-estab- 
lished conventions of “Swissness". 

What do Swiss literatures tell us about the 
content of this elusive term? One’s answer is, 
to be sure, bound to be fragmentary and im- 
pressionistic. But a number of suggestive con- 
stants do, I think, emerge. 

Regionalism, a rootedness in local colour, 
characterizes not only dialect literatures and 
what might be called currents of “primitivism” 
in Swiss poetry and fiction, ft constitutes a 
major element in the work of such masters os 
Gottfried Kelicr, Carl Spitteler or C.F. 
Ramuz. Even where his vision and concerns 
are wide-ranging, a Swiss writer inclines to 
circle, hawk-like, around a distinct comer of 
native ground. A Swiss ear perceives the de- 
fined sense of place, the subtle bonds to locale, 
even in such “international" novelists, such 
explorers of unhoused modernity as Max 
Frisch and Adolf Muschg (both of whom are, 
today, among the dominant figures in German 
prose and in the European imagination). 

A second and persistent strand is that of 
revolt. The self-suppressions of vivid feeling, 
of anarchic impulse, the shrewd bias towards 
disciplined mediocrity which are built into 
Swiss educational and political existence (the 
positive term would be “survival"), press upon 
and exasperate Swiss literatures. Already in 
the 1840s, witness the early Keller, the cry was 
one of suffocation, of smothering cant. The 
Genevan word is morosM. The truly great - 
ones are either imported (Calvin, Nietzsche, 

' Hermann Hesse, Thornan Mann) or leave In 
bUtenMflB ■ (Rpukseau, Klee)-.; Hence a vehe- 
a 1 * in rouchof the fittest of 
Swiss writing: in Dttfrenmatt, in Frisch, in ■ 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, in that irreverent 
satirist Gerald SpSth, Hence the perfect appo- 
siteness of Dada to its Zurich setting. What can 
an artist do, what can he hope to alter in that 
pallid sanatorium of a land -- a sanatorium, in 
. ^ose ccllarage, - as Spitteler showed in his 
astounding novella, Conrad der Leutnaiit, cur- 
tente of choked violence are at work? 

Where reValt is essentially impotent, the op- 
tion of solitude lies to hand. After ten y^ars,- \ 
my own hunch is that a certain form of alone- . 
hpss ^Switzerland's main crop. Marvell’s .■ 
famous tag haunts one: “a! fine, and private 
. place”. ■ The fineness, and the privacy' are 
. genuine. ! know of no community where one ! s . 
• to think, to work in comely privacy) with- 
-jri material privileges and efficacies which 
minimalize the intrusions of public life, Is more . , 
finely gaard^If is just .because, once a year, • 
the gnjat and savage drums are, allowed to 
wake the night in the famous carniyal at Baal , 

• that thb customary silence the discretions of • 

• spirit arid gesture behind closed doors are sq, . 

• paipablei But the , sepulchral intijfiatiohs iii . 

‘ ,.Marveirs Unes ate' also applicable There is, <■ 

Throughout Swiss literatures, a {motif of sclf- 
-borial, of subterranean inwardness/, / . (1 j 
: V . Ariel's diajy, kept lntf rfoalseCTecy from .► 
lTMTl0188l^will^cupyseventeenthbpsarid'- 
;; {panted pBgM. Ludwig.HohU fchpse Bergfdhrt ■. , 
-jcaii stand beride the stories of Klelst^Uvedi ' 

• >■* Uterallfc Jna kind of cave or masked basefoeni; t 
';beloiw what be wok to be the vulgar traffic of 
^Geneva sfreciis. From ahdf^ndbrra, to 
/Ws ntdst repent flctidns. - solitUde, ' the : 
powerle^nesspf human need and qommunlca-/: * 
; r> t ion iiobsess M a? Frisch (^sth ay d i d Rpusseaui ] l : 
‘.’before him), Not Infrequently, 'the enfrirW ^; 
•chosen priyacy of, the Swiss wriierih j ^senseof 
Irincf iextle,, have; Itia .td feentai Cpllaiw^; atid; 

Ulun itn cliinirlfl' Tin A nBMai thn'ri-’iMii 


Nietzsche, the alternance of generous fascina- 
tion and of evasive terror in his attitudes to- 
wards his younger colleague at the University 
of Basel, embody a profound fear of the irra- 
tional. And Jacob Burckhardt too was a man of 
solitudes in a small and busied land. 

Regionalism, satiric exasperation, aloneness 
are crucial to Swiss literature and critical 
thought. But both the evidence which litera- 
ture offers, and the interpretation of such evi- 
dence, will be over-dramatized and, in certain 
regards, atypical. The writer may speak against 
the grain even when he bears close witness. 
Ten years are, as I have found, too short a time 
in which to get to know the palimpsest of Gene- 
van societies, let alone those of Switzerland. 
My impressions as to the nature of “What is 
Swiss?" are only that. Bui two stand out. 

If pressed, and if at all disposed to accede to 
an outsider's curiosity, a Swiss will tend to 
picture his ethos, his specific cultural-national 
identity, in concentring, interwoven rircles.- 
These have different foci. In a country inno- 
cent of war, of foreign occupation and of all but 
sporadic civil strife, families often know and 
inhabit their own unbroken descent. Locale, 
dialect, confession are long-preserved and in- 
forming. But so, as well, are- the innumerable 
professional, military or para-military associa- 
tions, sodalities, dubs to which the Swiss 
adhere, often with utmost gravamen, through- 
out their lives. No one who has not seen a local 
rifleman’s fraternity on its way to compulsory 
practice will have any true sense of helvetian 
solidarities. Few auberges do not have their 
Stammtisch at which political, professional or 
athletic brethren gather in regular, close-knit 
conviviality. These inherited and elective affi- 
nities are the more or less discreet keys to the 
game of compromise and unspoken reciprocity 
in the Bern parliament and federal agendes. 

But it is precisely the interwoven! many 
layered character of Swiss loyalties and self- 
recognitions which determine a crucial absten- 
tion from centrality. When discussing what 
might be the aptest title for a literary journal at 
the University of Geneva - not that Calvin's 
house inclines to such levities - my colleague 
MiChe! Bufor had! an exact 5ns ought to ? 
be called, he said, rand-centre. 

The second impression is altogether more 
speculative. 

No other European community, and not 
many outside Europe, have know centuries of 
peace (the Napoleonic incursions were very 
brief), have known a comparable material 
prosperity and social tranquilly. There are 
ugly packers. of poverty , both riiral and urban;- 
there are times of economic recession in. which 
the frontaller arid the guest-worker aire shown 
the door so. as to mask unemployment statls- . 
tics. But on the whole, and most particularly in 
this century of world" wars, political terror and ' 
class-conflict, Switzerland has been uncannily 
spared. It has negotiated and benefited from a 
unique armistice with history. ... 

To the believing Calvinist , this edenlc dis- 
pensation confinris the' promised election to 
grace. On a secular level, some. rach validation 


who knfcrifcrs that most of the outside world, 1 : 
whatever: its mutual hatreds and ideological 
1 differences, hastens, even at the cost bf puni- • 
live negative interest, to deposit its monetary . 
reserves in hls keeping.: But to Other Swiss 
-.(certainly, to the more thoughtful among mV 
students), -such ■; self-saHsfoctjon , however . 
Married, ^however* austere ity. external man- , ! 
ifestytibusi is ho longer acceptable, The *spar- : ' 
■ big of Switzerland” -starving; hunted men and 
women gazed hqpelesriy past Ffonch and Nazi 

geneva railway sthtion where lfeht/shfety^d 
food bfjpimed-’- is radically disquieting. What . 

’ lies ih wait for, Switzerland hftersd exceptional i > 
adestiny of safety and of privilege 7 What lies in 
some would add, after so long apd often 
; .pnctiiQtjs a teJ fishnets? ( The syrfdrQlne, ; [f ohd-- 
use tftat raodish word, is that bfltfdhfr 0 
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Switzerland (that small, clean, stable, con- 
servative and above all extemely rich country) 
continues to puzzle and excite the envy of 
larger, more powerful and conspicuously less 
fortunate neighbours. Why has the Swiss eco- 
nomy been so consistently successful over the 
past three centuries? How did the Swiss man- 
age to create modern mechanized industry and 
to avoid the squalor and human misery as- 
sociated with industrialization elsewhere in 
Europe? Why has Swiss society been so lightly 
afflicted by the great evils of our own century - 
war. inflation, strikes, ecological huvoc and 
mass unemployment? How has Switzerland 
escaped the rigidities which have plagued the 
attempts of several other European nations to 
adjust their economies and work-forces to con- 
tinuous and ever-increasing technological 
change? 

These and other equally interesting ques- 
tions will be provoked by Jean-Frangois Ber- 
gier’s Histotre tconomique de la Suisse. Not 
that Switzerland's most distinguished econo- 
mic historian and current President of the In- 
ternational Economic History Association set 
out to write a book for the general reader. 
Although his work is engagingly illustrated and 
eminently readable, Bergier has produced a 
study for professional historians - complete 
with tables, maps, tableau chronologique and 
annotated bibliography. Nevertheless, as the 
best available synthesis of recent research in 
Swiss economic history, written by a scholar 
(educated at Lausanne, Paris and Oxford), 
who is widely and deeply read across long 
spans of European history and fully conversant 
with both the Annales and Anglo-Saxon 
approaches to his subject, Bergier's text must 
surely become the first and foremost source for 
anyone intrigued by the paradox of Switzer- 
land;.' 1 • • •’ • . . 

That paradox has been with us for a long 
time and does indeed demand a historical In- 
quiry into how a loosely federated polity - 
containing In 1798 a mere 1.68 million people, 
endowed with negligible mineral resources, no 
coal, rather limited supplies of low-quality 
agricultural land, mountainous, land-locked 
and vulnerable to political takeover by power- 
ful neighbours on all its borders - managed to 
develop into a country which provides its 
citizens with the highest standard of living in 
Europe. 

. Concisely stated, the general answer that 
might be drawn from Bergier’s masterly survey 
is that for centuries before the industrial re- 
volution, Switzerland’s poor and limited sup- . 
plies of agricultural land had impelled its resi- 
dents Into a continuous search for alternative 
ways of making and enlarging their 1 livelihoods. 
Badly endowed with natural resources, . too 
small and decentralized to expand by territo- 
rial conquest, the Swiss, slowly but effectively, 
accumulated physical -and human capital . In- 
itially, they acquired skills -. notoriously as 
mercenaries and famously as merchants 1 arid'. • 
financiers - and sold their scarce hut valuable 
services to their neighbours in France, Italy, 
Germany ; and elsewhere. , Remittances • and 
bpoty from Warfera and profits from commerce 1 •' : 
flawed back into the development of manufad- • 
.taring, industry 'in the Valleys and plateaux bf 
; thejr alpine homeland. Towns grew to -house 
the educated, thrifty and hard-wbrjdn^ bur- . 
ghere aftd- their famines * prudentially lirhited • 
ta size, from a yery : early date. Despised by . 

; aristocracies, . lampOoped by' playwrights', the : 
Swiss bourgeoiae resisted- taxatibn and W' 
VolVement ^th power pollties, while, soberly , < 
f ^hcentrating its efforts cm building tip the fl- 1 ' 

[ naqce and meri^ntilehoutesdf GeneYai'Basel s 
and JZtlricb, from where it Organized 'networks 
f' “change /Britain, = ' Am^lck, )kho ! 1 
Uvttot* as welTas with cCntrkl Eufope. 
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reducing their economic dependeua nn ■ 
culture. Furthermore, by spedalWn» ° 0 L 1^ 
quality silks, linens and woollens 
.ry stood poised to move into 
cotton - and to take full advantage of <Z»' 
nines for mechanization which appeaKj 
m the textile industry; while their rtilit 
watchmakers could also be 
adapted into machine-making and 
mg. Daia cited by Bergier which sagg«, ta 
63 per cent of the work-fbree siill re£ e J“ 
agncullnre at the turn of the nineteemhT 
tury may well be a misleading Indicat 
total labour time allocated to industrial and 
commercial activity and the share of agricul 
ture in national income at that time Decafe 
before the French Revolution the Swiss conn- 
tryslde had been permeated by manufacture 
and mercantile activity, and within that procea 
of inter-sectoral exchange, agriculture ilstif 
had become specialized and thoroughly com- 
mercialized. 

Over the first half of the nineteenth century 
(when Swiss industry confronted a succession 
of challenges from the mechanization of ter He 
production in Britain), it responded with com- 
mendable zeal. As British (and French) 
machinery diffused into the spinning and wear- 
ing sections of cotton, linen, silk and woo! 
production, Swiss entrepreneurs trained and 
re-deployed skilled workers from watch-malt- 
ing and other artisanal occupations into (he 
construction of textile machinery. From that 
early development of an embryo engineering 
industry came several distinctive Swiss con- 
tributions to nineteenth-century technology. 

By mid-century, Switzerland not only led the 
world in the manufacture of clocks and 
watches, but, measured on a per capita basis.il 
had developed textile industries second only lo 
Britain. To this reviewer what stands out from 
Bergier's fascinating chapters on the transilios 
from proto to mechanized industry, is just how 
well prior historical developments had pre- 
pared Swiss manufacturing to take hill advan- 
tage of technological break-throughs made 
beyond its borders. Proto-industrialization, or 
industry before industry, had created a supply 
of skilled labour available at relatively In 
. wages, because for a majority of families®- 
ployment in manufacturing first supplemented 
and only gradually superseded income from 
farming. Tliis persistent symbiosis between in- 
dustry and agriculture survived mechanization 
and fostered small-scale, decentralized modes 
of organization, which happily preserved 
Switzerland from the cost and squalor of urban 
industrialization. A long history of mercantile 
development provided Swiss Industry with* 
cess to capital at low rates of interest and entry 
to' foreign, particularly French, markets for iti 
textiles and watches. Swiss merchants eleven? 
exploited comparative advantages by catering 
for the upper end of world markets in textiles 
and the lower end in the case of watches anu 
clocks. This latter development, based on » 
highly refined division of labour, effective*) 
killed off the rival English industry* y . 

Over la Belle fcpoque, 1850-1914, Swiss I? 
dustry went on from strength to strength 
adding new and world-famous product unes 
chocolates, pharmaceuticals, s* 10 ® 5 ' yS- 
lives, turbines and electrical machinery to _ 
dominant. traditions in textiles and 
ingl Sinc61914, structural adjustment tips 
tinued to. mark its long-term developmen ■ 
response' 1 to rapidly changing comp^a**? 
advantages, capital and labour have, , 
allocated from textiles and hodogerle gj {“J 
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allocated rrom rexrnes anu v- - , 

cent of exports before the First 
into engineering, bietflllurgy and ch«^ca» ^ 
; per cent of exports by the early_ly®*F ' 

achieving what Emerges, in.coinputa' . 
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• pective, as a smooth transition fromqto ^ 
to new industry , the Swiss economy, h ^ 
sustained by -udusually pdopetahve traj .» 

1 ions. lowtaxes arid a hlghlj* flwdblB 
; relatively smallfirnis. Siri^H 
i; dally beautiful / but adaptable ^ - M ribuic 

• Professor Bergier seems relucfant to. _ . , 

.' • very, much of- bis country’S economlp^ . . 

; .ftients ,.fo *its * neutrality 
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Wo contemporary composer apart from Men- 
Lohn wasso adulated by Victorian England 
uSpohr. His newest work was the sensation of 
am festival; his appearances turned into some- 
of a royal progress; the preposterous 
I W Davison choked himself on his own prose 
[■ a dream-an ideal being -something intangi- 
y* mapped in a cloud . . . "); and even the 
fcveMieaded Maria Maiibran was obliged to 
tow the platfbm in tears at the rehearsal of 
life last Judgment. The trough into which his 
mutation feU on his death in 1859 has seemed 
fcmore engulfing as a result. Performances 
m scarce in this bicentenary year of his birth, 
though there are a few more recordings 
gfljond; and Oxford and London have in re- 
cent yeare had the chance to see productions of 
laionda and Faust, both of them largely at the 
prompting of Clive Brown. 

His excellent new study of Spohr’s life and 
muac is timely. Even in Spohr’s own lifetime 
there were doubters among the adulators, and 
espedally towards the end of his long career 
ininy of his sympathizers observed that he was 
beginning to repeat himself. The old master- 
ridinist whose wizardry had dazzled Europe 
feU back increasingly on the same devices he 
had pioneered In his Vlolinschule’, and the 
composer whose chromatic harmony influ- 
enced Wagner found manner deteriorating 
into mannerism. There are passages in 


da (Dr Brown cites one of the most striking) i 
which look forward directly to Tristan’, yet 
when detached from the dramatic motivation 
which it has in Jessonda , this kind of chromatic 
intensity becomes merely pathetic and sen- 
timental. 

Brown does not duck these issues, and his 
book is remarkably free from special pleading. 

He is, however, a little indulgent of the awk- 
ward disposition of arias in Jessonda-, and in 
fastening on the pioneering use of motives in 
Faust (also remarked upon by the work’s first 
conductor, Weber), be takes too easily for 
granted their actual effectiveness. Faust is a 
remarkable work in many ways* but it lacks the 
dramatic immediacy of Weber's own Frei- 
schatz and Euryanthe, works for which Spohr’s 
respect was considerably tinged with jealousy. 
Certainly he envied Weber’s popular touch, 
which he knew he lacked; and Brown’s inves- 
tigations into Spohr's English reception show 
that those who most admired him were aware 
of his appeal -to “connoisseurs" or “amateurs” 
rather than the general public. 

Yet there is much that deserves better than 
its present oblivion. For all those who enjoy 
the Nonet , a stray survivor among the chamber 
music, there must be many who would appreci- 
ate a good many of the other chamber works. 
One difficulty here is Spohr’s devotion to the 
so-called quatuor brillant tradition of quartet 
writing, a fruit of the Paris concerts which 
eagerly welcomed the latest visiting virtuoso 
such as Spohr himself and expected to hear him 
shine as the almost concerto-like soloist among 
his partners. Even Cherubini’s quartets, fewer 
in number but generally more striking than 
Spohr's, have sunk with little trace; for the 
style cannot encompass the musical and emo- 
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hit hard in these days of specialization to think 
of the two great post-Wagnerian composers, 
Straws and Mahler, as simultaneously building 
tkli careers as conductors of the symphony 
wtixsttea and opera houses of one after 
mother of . the major cities of central Europe. 
Whed Strauss was Billow's assistant in Meln- 
ngen, Mahler was just moving from Prague 
to Leipzig. From Leipzig Mahler went to 
Bwkpest and thence to Hamburg; by which 
tew Strauss had worked through a positlo n in . 
Munich and was now in Weimar. And so on 
“pimds until StrauBS was principal conductor 
tfBerHq and Mahler held that most powerful 
^ (riveted position, director and virtual 
tetototof the Vienna Opera and Philharmo- 

“k Orchestra, • 

' It Is against the background of such meteoric 

that, the one created the string of tone 

poems aod'the greatest of his songs and operas 
while die other completed the mammoth sym- . 

;I^iW which constitute, the towering cUmax 

.,'Pl fhe entire Romantic movement. How sad it 
- Stbat we'can no "longer look to such of their 
. Herbert von ; Karajan «> d 

"toftalte continue the tradition and keep the 
^ Ot mteical. composition so vibta nt Iy aUv ?' 


hard -won and under recurre^s 
hardl'fi spell-bound btii res * . 
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f vout none of these haa more rnau . . 

; hlatet’ talent bjif comparisoh, or made any 
; :. v^lis'aftempfs 14 to. establish th^inselves as-. 

■- '“tepotets df- tank.' ■ : ■ : 

" i. t- Htef : yeart^Sfrauss' regrettably allowed ; 

•■ Mffllelf teieter disparagln^ly to Mahler as . no r 
at aHi just a very great conductor*. • . 
. . ; Uis fearlter beliefin the qualit^ of ; 

I' Vork: ata time whenheyvasiii a...- 

' .'- a careers of ...; 

1 1 (Humperdinck, : Sibelius ,EI gat; • 

" the foany who - 

'support and. . 

i! . counted himsetf as; onfe,/ 
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of February 1897. 

It is thus unfailingly absorbing to read in 
their correspondence of the frustrations suf- 
fered by Strauss in his efforts to mount 
Mahler’s huge Third Symphony (and urnue- 
cessful attempts to secure tbo-premidre of the 
Fourth); and in return the infuriating time 
Mahler had with official censorship when he 
planned to perform Feuersnot and Salome. 

They had been close associates from as early 
os 1887, and it is only regrettable that so few of 
the letters have survived and that as a result 
they fail to add up to a continuous narrative, 
but come in fits and starts with questions and 

requests seemingly- unanswered or ignored. 

Yet such as they are, their presentation is 
admirable in this new volume, knowledgeably 
and perceptively edited by Herta BSaukopft 
which; published some four years ago in 
Munich, has at last appeared in an exceUent 
translation by Edmund Je P h ““^° r ^ . 
mid interesting footnotes are placed for easy 
reference at the end of each letter, and a fifty- 
five-page dissertation entitled “ Rl '' al ^ “ d 
Friendship” is added after their conclusion de- 
tailing the relationship between the two grea 

men. Indeed this, which amounts ta . ne arty 
the book, is almost as rewarding as the letters 
themselves whicb.it illuminates and fifls jn 
with background and thecontihuity they lack. 
Bjaukopf is more a Mahler than a Stupas 

. capable of behaving-q amusing to 

inconsiderately. ^adentaUy ^ ^ 


tional range of the great Viennese tradition ci 
first brought to maturity by Haydn. sj 

Whether or not we are likely to see a revival (s 
of the symphonies and oratorios is a moot a 
point. Die letzten Dinge (Vie Last Judgment) p 
contains some splendid music; and Brown s 
makes out an interesting case for Des Hei lands y 

letzten Slunden, the work which (as Calvary) c 
swept Victorian England and which he claims t 
as “the finest nineteenth-century treatment of * 
the Passion". "Hilasl" one might add. Still, it 
could make a change from Mendelssohn’s Ell- < 
jah, to which Brown compares it- ' 

As for the symphonies, for all Brown's mea- 
sured claims, it does not seem that Spohr was 1 
very successful in treading a path between 
tradition and innovation, acknowledging as he 
did the classical norms of balance while infus- 
ing the medium with programmatic elements. 

Die Weihe der Tdne certainly has some fine 
music in it; but the Historical Symphony, 
attempting to bring Baroque, Classical and 
“the Beethoven period" into the first three 
movements, flopped in the finale when Spohr s 
ironic treatment of all he loathed in “the mod- 
ern period" mystified and annoyed his audi- 
ences. And Brown is reticent about Irdisches 
und Menschliches Im Menschenleben , whore 
three movements, depicting “the child’s 
world”, “the age of passions" and “the final 
victory of the godly", are ambitiously laid out 
with a small orchestra representing the spir- 
itual side of Man’s nature and a full orchestra 
“identified with blind urges and uncontrolled 
passions". 

It would take, one cannot help feeling, a 
better man than Spohr to cope with all that; 
indeed, a better man would not have touched It 
with a barge-pole. Spohr was a very talented 
composer caught between two worlds. He had 
the skill to write much effective, playable 
music in a wide variety of forms; he was also, 
within limits, exploratory, especially in his har- 
mony. But he was really a classical composer 
trying to adapt to Romanticism, which he 
3 understood more with his critical head than his 


composing heart. His use of programmes for 
symphonies, of novel forms for his concertos 
(such as the justly famous Gesangsszena, using 
an operatic scena as its basis and properly im- 
pressing the Italians on one of his tours), and of 
suitably Romantic or even shocking opera sub- 
jects (one of them involves necrophilia) cannot 
conceal the fact that he was not really Roman- 
tic by temperament. When he died, Brahms 
had just written his First Piano Concerto and 
Wagner was at work on Tristan: Germany was 
dividing into two musical camps, and there 
would have been room for SpohT in neither. 

Here, surely, is to be found the reason for 
the excessive praise heaped on him, especially 
in England; for he suffered the fate of being 
embraced, in a highly conservative country, as 
the comfortable modernization of a tradition 
that was really in need of fundamental renew- 
al. Nearer our own time, we have seen English 
adulation for Sibelius turn to scornful rejection 
before a more sensible understanding of the 
composer's actual achievement could be 
reached. 

Spohr seems to have borne success and fail- 
ure, domestic bliss and bereavement alike with 
stoicism and humour. Brown tells the story as 
clearly as he expounds the music, without al- 
ways committing himself to a view. Spohr s 
character certainly included a measure of 
opportunism (os is evident in his dealings with 
Rochlitz, himself no mean operator, over the 
text of Die letzten Dinge), and also of self- 
dramatization: his account In his Autobiogra- 
phy of how he braved a storm at sea in order, 
like Turner, to get Nature at her wildest is 
clearly designed to impress posterity . Certain y 
[ the Autobiography remains a marvellously 
1 readable book. Similarly, unless he feels a 
j work or part of a work tobe a real failure, when 

f> he roundly says so , Dr Brown generally prefers 
i to settle for exposition and clear , simple analy- 

r’ sis. His final chapter sketches the sorry story of 

ir reaction and neglect; his book itself gives scho- 

ie larly and intelligent voice to the more balanced 

is view we are now beginning to achieve. 
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H. I. DUTTON 

The Patent System and Inventive Activity 
During the Industrial Revolutton f 1750-1853 
232pp. Manchester University Press. £21. 
0719009979 

Invention is the ghost in the machine of the 
Industrial Revolution; it beckons the capti- 
vated historian on, but then, as happens with 
ghosts, it proves a phantom, defying analytic 
grasp. Not surprisingly; for canny entre- 
preneurs were eager to keep inventions to 
themselves, secrets to be jealously guarded 
against industrial espionage. Small wonder 
then that such “mysteries*' have rarely left 
much detail in the archives. And, sadder still 
for the researcher, there have been few 
Pepyses among the inventors, conscientiously 
recording their moments of discovery on 
paper. When designing a canal, the heroic en- 
gineer Brindley would retire to bed, imagine 
his plans, and fix them in his head: he is prob- 
ably more typical of the breed than James 
Watt, author of copious, doleful, self-justifica- 
tory outpourings. 

How then are historians to plumb the mys- 
teries of inventions? Patents may seem to offer 
a lead. For as faces are to souls, so patents are 
to inventions - visible emblems holding out 
promises of a key to the secret processes with- 
in. But of course, just like faces, patents are 
deceptive, and many scholarly fingers have 
been burnt through making the assumption 
that they are sure guides to the economic cli- 
mate. 

Things are more complicated than that. For 
one thing, by no means all inventions were 
patented. Many an industrialist preferred to 
put his trust in secrecy rather than gamble on 
the costly and precarious legal security against 
piracy which patenting promised. And, in any 
case, by no means all patents were for “inven- 
tions” as unambiguously '‘progressive" as 
Watt's steam-engine. True, by the Georgian 
century , patents had teased to be the courtiers' 
monopolies and oiitlanders' privileges which 
they had been under Elizabeth and James I; yet 
many sealings remained “projects”: equivocal, 
speculative, get-rich-quick bids to comer mar- 
kets, bearing little kinship to whatever it was 
that unbound Prometheus. 

Fortunately, Harold Dutton is alert to the 
dangers lurking 1ft the need to scrutinize inven- 
tions through the distorting lens of patent law, v 
He has produced a thoughtful re-eXamination 
, of the issues involved in relating patenting to 
inventiveness, even If his monograph almost 
inevitably falls Into two halves. 

! The first of these explores patents theni- 1 ' 
selves. Mercifully , Dr Dutton spares us yet 
another guided tour of the protocol for enreg- 
istering patents, the minutiae of fees and speci- 
fications, and the faqiiliar campaigns featuring 
Arkwright, Boulton and Watt; et al. Instead 
he tries a refreshing new: tack, by examining 
public dentes ;oye'r .the fete and future of the • 
system: was it to be enlargedr scrapped, or, 
reformed? Laissez-fhjre lobbies got patenting' 
abolished in Switzerland and the Netherlands 
in. the, mid-nineteenth century!. English pol- 
itical economists, by contrast, were rarely 
Opposed to patents' in principle (they were, 
after all, 6 mode of private property), and the 
resulting; legislation of 1835 and' 1852 actually 
consolidated the rights df patentees: . 

■ lb Acting thus b Dulton ahovya, Parliament , 
was reflecting the veWfcts of the courts and the: . 

• mood of public opinion. £6r by then fee vipioir’ 
of pa(eateps' as; “Old 1 Corruption" ’parasifes,' ; 
feeebing 6n to the body economic. Had largely!' 
been dispelJed. 3[t wasbedoming accepted that «: 
■; myentlpn Was the dyn&mp. of .progress, and J! 

that inventions desejVed proteetionV! 
, through statute arul : the cburts^ What is^more. 


portfolios”, as Dutton puts it). Growing divi- 
sion of intellectual labour was thus generating 
the professional inventor (and his cousin, 
the patent agent), as one phase of what 
Harry Armytage styled “the rise of the techno- 
crats”. 

Dutton brings these findings to bear on three 
conundrums about patents that have long 
taxed economic theorists and historians alike. 
First: what drove people to invent? The solu- 
tion lies, he suggests, in the glint of personal 
profit. A swarm of technical experts was aim- 
ing to make a cut, a living even, out of invent- 
ing, men who grew adept in manipulating 
patent-law and exploiting the bargaining- 
power of patents via licensing, royalties, out- 
right sale, or business partnerships - strategies 
which Dutton illuminates with case-studies. 
The point is well taken, though he might also 
have pondered that steady stream of 
"amateurs" for whom inventing became 
second nature, rather like doodling- Erasmus 
Darwin being a prime instance. 

Next: what light does patenting throw on the 
interplay between economic need and inven- 
tiveness? Necessity, we know, is the mother of 


invention; but Dutton queries the viewth., 
production bottlenecks amomafallvSli 
inventions into being in response/FoS 
tions increasingly came from outside eS 
with an eye to the main chance, who wS 
somuch meeting needs as anticipating 

And last: did patenting ultimately help „ 
hinder industrial transformation? The ni™ 
system should not be regarded (DuttoJ |S 
concludes) as an independent force, acceS 
ing or retarding, but rather as a medium 
Patent law proved a flexible resource to be 
adroitly manipulated by inventora. He device', 
availability helped make inventing worth while 
and spurred technical talent. Thus, at one re. 
move, the patent system facilitated the quick- 
ening of technology. n 

Dr Dutton has not aimed to be all-embrac- 
ing, and certain questions clearly need further 
consideration (how for example did the grow- 
ing diffusion of science influence the pace of 
patenting?) Yet overall, his book offere a stim- 
ulating and judicious reassessment of the 
role of patenting in the first century of Indus- 
trial ization. 


As in the armouries 


Eric Robinson 

DAVID A. HOUNSHELL 

From the American System to Mass Production 
1800-1932: The development of manufacturing 
technology in the United States 
411pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

$37.50. 

0801829755 

David Hounshell's new book fully satisfies the 
appetite for it' aroused by his brilliant essay 
entitled “The System: Theory and practice”, 
which appeared in the report of a symposium 
on the American System of Manufactures 
(' Yankee Enterprise,;. 1981). There he made 
some of the most precise and challenging state- 
ments in an excellent volume, writing, for ex- 
ample, that “until historians are willing to 
make this distinction between the broader ex- 
pression, 'the American system of manufac- 
tures’, and the more specific one, ‘armory 
practice’, the former will remain an imprecise 
and ambiguous phrase at best”. 

As Hounshell points out in his new book, 
when the British engineer, Joseph Whitworth, 
looked at a range of American manufactures in 
1853, he saw mechanization rather than the 
“armory practice” of interchangeable parts as 
the characteristic of the “American system". 
The subject of interchangeability had been a 
major interest of the 1854 Select Committee on 
Small Arms, but subsequently John Anderson 
and bis Committee oh the Machinery of the 
USA laid stress on "the adaptation of special 
tools to jhinute purposes”, “the ample provi- 
sion of workshop toom”, “systematic arrange- 
ment fa the manufacture", “the progress of 
material through the manufactory” and “the 
discipline and sobriety of the employed”. In a 
chapter on 1 “The American System in the 
Antebellum Period”, Hounshell describes how 
the production of interchangeable parts in the 
arms industry was only yeiy slowly realized, at 
great expense, for limited production-runs and 
in respdpse to military demands. In the manu- 
facture of sueb things as pins, clocks or barrels, 
and.in other traditional handicraft industries, 
interchangeability wa^ofmuch less conse- 
quence feough these industries were -trans- 
formed, by the introduction of specialized 
i machines.}: ;•« ... . ;■ 

j/'-i ArmOurypracdcewasjntroduceciintosome ' 

• of the sewing-machine firms: in jtiie Wheeler 
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handwork, employing hundreds of fitters. In- 
deed, Singers' decision to open a factory In 
Scotland was largely dictated by the availabil- 
ity of a large labour force of skilled and, by 
American standards, cheap fitters, the Singer 
Company gradually and painfully evolved a' 
blend of the European and American system! 
but never achieved absolute interchangeabil- 
ity. As far as sewing-machines were con- 
cerned, Singers gained their success largely 
through their marketing methods. 

Having disposed of one myth, HounsheJI 
then turns his attention to the McCormick 
Reaper factory, where armoury practice was 
not introduced until about 1880, the company 
having previously relied on skilled black- 
smiths, machinists and woodworkers. Cyra 
McCormick himself spent his time constantly 
devising improvements to his reapers so that 
changes were required every season and the 
customers came to demand the very latest 
models. Because of these changes and bis 
methods of production McCormick could 
never catch up with the demand. The factory 
was run by Leander McCormick, who was ex- 
tremely conservative; in 1880 he was replaced 
by a Mr Wilkinson, who taught Cyrus McCor- 
mick Jr the rudiments of armoury practice and 
helped to revolutionize the company. The 
mechanical reaper industry had thus been 
weakened by introducing the American sy* 
tem, despite the reputation it later acquired as 
a symbol of that system. - . 

The bicycle industry In America grew out oj 
New England experience in the manufacture™ 
small-arms and . sewing machines, and some- 
times took over the premises of these earuer 
enterprises. The largest maker of bicycles, tne 
Weed Sewing Machine-Pope Manufact urin g 
Company, employed armoury practice 
the first and announced that its bicycles, 
their British counterparts, would be made ; o , 
machine-produced interchangeable P® ■ 

• Few innovations were made, however, unp • 
the introduction of Elihu Thompson’? electric 
resistance welding. Whet did become 
tant was the hold-ups in production • 

painting and assembly* a problem which ajn *i , 
pated that faced by Ford in the OTtpmbPH 6 ', 
industry. -.Jr. 

Hounshell recognizes Fofd as the V - 

n ii Ms KnrfoWlORS iron* ,. 


votes some hundred pages oi np , 
detailed,! sometimes rather congested ana ^ 
of Ford's messTproductlon techniques a n - 
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In Ireland 1832- c 

^Oxford: Clarendon Press. £29.50. t 

00822*306 6 

rT^Tthe English thought they had , 

She answer, the Irish changed the ques- - 
Mn "111115 the authors of 1066 and All That, in , 

Si remains the best single-sentence sum- , 

™ j what we call England’s Irish Problem, , 
Twhich, across ttfe water, they refer to as 
Sad's English Problem. Either way, what , 

TJue for England’s nineteenth-century 
Brians has also been true for Ireland’s 
Untleth-century historians. For every time it 
-ms that the right answer has been found, 
me historian merely replies that the wrong 
action has been asked, and that it is time to 
Kck to the drawing-board. The real ques- 
tion about nineteenth-century Irish history is, 
quite simply: what is the question? 

Owe upon a time, the historiography of the 
recent Irish past was dominated by the heroic 
nationalist view, in which the struggle for land 
and the struggle for freedom were but different 
jspects of the same problem. On the one side 
me the wicked, rapacious, absentee land- 
lords, supported by a repressive, ignorant and 
unsympathetic British government, obsessed 
*ith the Union and determined to uphold the 
Protestant Ascendancy. And on the other were 
the unbowed natives and exploited tenantry, 
who kindled the sacred flames of national 
aspiration and individual ownership, and who 
famed these fires of freedom into a blaze 
which vanquished both the Irish landlords and 
die British government for ever. 

In the past twenty years, tk* 5 has changed. 

The landlords have been rehabilitated, and 
thdr reputations (if not also their estates) have 
largely been restored: they were not excessive- 
ly absentee; they did spend money on quite 
substantial improvements; they did not charge 
utobitant rents; they evicted tennanta very 
rarefy; and they only disappeared because 
Gfabiono was so foolish as to accept the con- 
fcnporary radical' critique of their position as 
treth, whtb it was merely propaganda. And, at 
fa time time, the dimensions and aspirations 
o! popular protest movements have also been 
revised, if anything in the opposite direction: 
nudiof it was backward-looking and mlllenar- 
iu rather than forward-looking and national- 
the struggle for land and the struggle for ■ 
tedom were not necessarily the same thing; 

even such ostensibly national movements 
a lbs Lind League were riven by conflict, 
Asrenslon and disagreement. 

It is i measure of Theodore Hoppen’S out- 
kndtog study that he assimilates yet casts 
doubt on many of these old faithfuls and new 
departures in Irish historiography. And he 
doesso by writing a book of unusual range and 
K0 pe'. It takes the whole of Ireland, over a 
relatively . long time span, from O'Connell to 
^pelli It looks at the ^ formal structure of the 
politics! system - elections , constituencies) 


parties - subjects which have been rather 
ignored in the recent gush of studies of estate 
management and popular protest. It also in- 
vestigates the functioning of the political pro- 
cess: elections and riots, landlords and priests, 
and the rise and fall of political parties. And it 
further relates all this to the broader themes of 
economic change and social development. 

But to what purpose? Hoppen’s funda- 
mental argument is beguilingly simple. 
Throughout this period, he suggests, the chief 
characteristic of Irish political life was that it 
was complex, fragmented and localized. And 
the only way to demonstrate this convincingly 
is to give as many examples and illustrations as 
possible : which, for over 400 pages, is precisely 


and their influence on elections was probably 
less great and less uniform than has often been 
allowed. And, for them as for most others, the 
problems and the personalities of community 
politics were what mattered most: there was a 
vast gap between the particular realities of loc- 
al political life and the rhetoric and issues of the 
national political scene. In this period, Hoppen 
asserts, Irish political history was the history of 
the parish pump, and it has never been so well 
primed nor so well painted as in this book. 

To make things even more complicated, 
Hoppen is also well aware that these particu- 
larist realities must be seen alongside long- 
term social, political and economic develop- 
ments which were themselves by no means all 
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what Hoppen does. He begins with a masterly 
study of the franchise, the .voters, the consti- 
tuencies and of corruption, and shows how 
hard it is to generalize about anything or any 
group. And he follows this wife an equaUy 
impressive survey of the landed class as the 
ruling elite. Again, generabrations are feffi- 
cuit: they varied in the size and wealth of thdr 
estates in the degree of their political parti- 
sanship, in their religion and In feeir ueat- 
ment of their tennants (though HopFjn gener- 
ally concludes that they were rather less bene 
volent than recent revisionist work might 

5U “ e c othur features of Irish polIUrtaJ lifo were 

equally fragmented. Hie CathoUc n “^f b ’,'“ 
instance, was by no means a monolithic bloc, 
theprelates and fee parish priestswere worWs 
apart in experience and outlook; their jwlUicol 
preferences varied widely and unpredictable 


in the feme inexorable direction. After the 
Famine, fee labourers and artisans declined, 
while the shopkeepers and farmers advanced, 
and fee landlords were bofe thinned out and 
strengthened. The Liberal Party largely disin- 
tegrated by the 1880s, as it was superseded by 
the Nationalists; but the Tory Party remained 
intact, aqd was soon to reremerge as a vehicle 
of revived and strident Unionism. On the 
whole, Irish society was modernizing: there 
were better communications, improved litera- 
cy, a national press and a more efficient postal 
service. But in many ways, these developments 
had little effect: at fee end, as at the beginning, 
Irish politics remained fundamentally frag- 
mented and fissiparous. 

Unis tP bring together the- structures and 
substance pf Irish political, social and econp- 
mic life is a remarkable achievement, and the 
implications of these findings are profound and 


significant. In the first place, this book is a 
powerful attack on those scholars who have 
recently stressed the weaknesses and divisions 
in such national movements as the Land 
League. For if Hoppen is right in his conten- 
tion feat the norm in Irish politics was localism, 
then it is the unity and breadth of the Land 
League which stands out as its most dominant 
and novel characteristic. By taking both a 
broader perspective and a longer view, Hop- 
pen presents the League in a very different 
light from that which has been most recently 
fashionable. 

And there is a further argument, which has 
even broader implications. For Hoppen sug- 
gests that, after the heyday of the Land League 
and the Nationalist Movement in the 1880s, 
Irish politics once more reverted to its custom- 
ary, traditional and essential localism, only 
once agaih interrupted by the national traumas 
of 1918—21. And, he suggests, it was this local- 
ism, rathqr than the occasional bursts of 
national activity, which had the greateT influ- 
ence on Ireland’s subsequent development, 
not least because it was actually fostered by the 
British, whose land legislation helped to create 
a nation of socially conservative small prop- 
rietors which has lasted until our own day. So, 
Hoppen concludes, while there may be linear 
progress in the economic and social develop- 
ment of Irish life, in politics the wheels merely 
revolve and return to the same place. 

No brief summary can do adequate justice to 
the range and riches of this remarkable book. 

It has, of course, its problems. It is not, despite 
the author’s witty and attractive prose, an easy 
read; it takes for granted a very detailed know- 
ledge of Irish history and historiography; the 
argument that everything was complex, local 
and varied necessarily requires an almost suf- 
focating weight of example and illustration; 
this makes the shortage of summaries and sign- 
posts all the more regrettable; and it is a pity 
that the essence and implications of the au- 
thor’s findings are not spelt out more explicitly. 

. But these are relatively minor quibbles. As a 
piece of scholarship, this is an awesome 
achievement: Hoppen has read everything in 
print on the subject; the long list of archive 
sources consulted is almost beyond belief; the 
authority of his scholarship stands forth on 
t® every- page; and the result -is the most hnpor- 

tant book to have appeared on modem Irish 
. history in a decade or more.' Without doubt, it 
ld • will change fundamentally the way we look at 
a “ the subject, both in terms of the questions 
>y posed and the answers offered. 


Tj, e Bishopric of Derry and the Irish Society of 
London 1602-1705, Volume U: 1670-1705, 
edited by T. W. Moody and the late J. G. 
Simms (580pp. Dublin: Stationery Office for 
the Irish Manuscripts Commission. £32) fol- 
lows Volume I (1968) in recording, m 
documentary depth and detail, continuous dis- 
putes between the bishops and the City of Lon- 
don's managing body for its UisteT property, 
particularly over fisheries and lands on the 
Foyle, leading to a constitutional confronta- 
tion between Irish and English Houses of 
lords (1697-1700). 
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This book re-examines the 
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and troth in sevent^nth-cen jury 

Englar.d..JohnM. Steadman lmfe . 
changing attitude toward 
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for willful misprision: it may consist 
nation, an act of artistic historical self- 
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a clearly traceabl i _ Qibet. as it is reflected in the consciousness that at once attempts to acknowledge the 

the relationship ^of ^ ^ w ith pther characters, is at j>erceived values of the parent while transforming 

main character** *u T^ 0 i j ; nK psychqlbgical as well as‘ them to the uses of the present. This study looks a the 
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Getting acquainted 


A. J. Ayer 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 

Theory of Knowledge: The 1913 Manuscript 
Edited by Elizabeth Ramsden Eames and 
Kenneth Blackwell 
258pp. Allen and Unwin. £35. 

0049200739 

bn undertaking to revjew this book, I have to 
declare a slight interest. Macmaster Univer- 
sity, which has acquired Bertrand Russell's 
archives, is producing, under the overall title of 
The Collected Papers of Bertrand Russell , a cri- 
tical edition of all Russell’s shorter writings, 
including those which have been previously 
published, together with “his unpublished 
book-length manuscripts''. The edition, which 
is expected to run to at least twenty-eight 
volumes, is under (he control of an editorial 
board, with the aid of an advisory board of 
which F am a member. This constitutes my 
interest. Having declared it, I may add that I 
had no hand in the compilation of this volume. 

In their foreword to Theory of Knowledge: 
The 1913 manuscript the members of the 
Editorial Board describe it as “the only book- 
length work on epistemology that Russell left 
unpublished in its original form". This is not 
strictly accurate. The manuscript in Macmas- 
ter’s possession begins at a page numbered 
143, and the editors offer good reasons for 
their view that the missing early portion of the 
manuscript supplied the material for six articles 
which Russell published in the American jour- 
nal The Monist at various dates between Janu- 
ary 1914 and April 1915. These articles, of 
which the first three were grouped in The Mon- 
ist under the heading of "The Nature of Ac- 
quaintance”, the fourth is concerned with 
questions of methodology, the fifth with the 
difference between sensation and imagination 
and the sixth with our experience of time, are 
reproduced as the first six chapters of the pre- 
sent volume and constitute about two-fifths of 
the text. Chapters 7 to 9, which complete the 
j>figt part of th?. book, are respectively entitled 
• w Oii theAcquaihtancQ lnyolv^ ip OurKnowr 
ledge of Relations”, “Acquaintance with Pre- 
dicates" and “Logical Data". The second part, ' 
which is divided into seven chapters, offers 
among other things an account of our under- 
standing of propositions, a discussion of self- 
evidehce and a theory of truth. It ends abruptly 
; after a : chapteir on degrees of certainty; 

Wo ate informed that the reason for its 
abrupt ending and also for -Russell’s failure to 
publish the last three chapters o£ the fust part 
■ -> of the manuscript or any Of its second part was 
.Wittgenstein's criticism of their content. This 
explanation is supported by a .letter which 
v ^ us ^ e11 wrote to Lady Ottoline Morrell some 
time in 1916, Which is reproduced in the second 
''' .volume of Russell’s Autobiography. It contains 
passage in which Russell reminds her Of his 
havihg written “a lot of stuff about Theory of : 
Knowledge; which Wittgenstein criticized with 
the greatest severity”. He goes on to speak- of 

•- j...' - , 1 . . 


ses that he was “filled with utter despair”, char- 
acteristically adding in a footnote in the Auto- 
biography , “I soon got over tiiis mood”. Later 
on he writes, “l had to produce lectures for 
America, but I took a metaphysical subject 
although I was and am convinced that all fun- 
damental work in philosophy is logical. My 
reason was that Wittgenstein persuaded me 
that what wanted doing in logic was too diffi- 
cult for me." This combined with the war in 
diverting Russell's attention to social questions 
and led to his delivering the series of lectures 
which were published in 1916 under the title. 
Principles of Social Reconstruction. 

The lectures which Russell had to produce 
for America were the Lowell lectures which he 
delivered in Boston in March and April 1914 
and published later in that year under the title 
of Our Knowledge of the External World , with 
the sub-heading “As a Field for Scientific 
Method in Philosophy". They are metaphysi- 
cal only in so far as this term may be taken to 
embrace conceptual analysis. The account 
which Russell gives in his Autobiography of his 
having dictated them off the cuff in January 
1914 is at least misleading. We are provided 
with evidence that he had composed a first 
draft by the previous September. They owe 
much less to Wittgenstein than to A.N. White- 
head, Russell’s collaborator in Prindpia 
Mathematica, making use of techniques em- 
ployed by Whitehead in his books The Prlnci- 


according as it is a member of two series, re- ble out of actual and possible sense-dai ' 

spectively conforming to different laws. In his way that the neutral monists suooo k 'fr? 6 

Problems of Philosophy (1912), an admirable think that sense-data, or qualia as I now I? 
introductory book, disdained by Wittgenstein to call them, can be shown to provide h • 
as “a shilling shocker”. Russell had upheld a with resnect to u/Wnh ? ™ SB 


as “a shilling shocker”, Russell had upheld a 
representative theory of perception, maintain- 
ing that we were directly acquainted with 
sense-data and that the existence and prop- 
erties of physical objects could be inferred 
from the character of the sense-data which they 
caused. In Our Knowledge of the External 
World and the relevant essays reprinted in 
Mysticism and Logic he draws closer to neutral 
monism, treating physical objects no longer as 
the external causes of sense-data but as con- 
structive out of them. 

The same applies to the book under review. 
Its first part does indeed contain a chapter in 
which neutral monism is explicitly rejected, 
but only as a theory of the mind. The reason for 
this is that Russell still adhered to an analysis of 
sensation according to which a subject, not 
necessarily persisting beyond the mental act, 
stood in a relation of acquaintance with a 
sense-datum, the whole complex of subject- 
experiencing-object being itself a possible ob- 
ject of direct experience. By 192 1, when he 
published The Analysis of Mind, he had ceased 
to take such a literal view of mental acts, and 
consequently adopted the neutral monist 
theory of the mind. But by 1925, when he pub- 
lished The Analysis of Matter, he had reverted 
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he continued to maintain. My own view is that 
these alternatives are not. exhaustive. I no lon- 
ger believe that physical objects are constructi- 


on, respect to which our belief in p J“ , 
objects functions as a theory. As for the mind 1 
agree with the neutral monists in reject!™ a™ 
ana ly sis in terms of subject act and object 
though I have yet to hit upon a satisfacS 
theory of personal identity which Is framed 
wholly in terms of particular items of experi- 
ence and the relations between them. 

In the 1913 manuscript Russell was content 
to explain our understanding of genera! terms 
as arising out of our acquaintance with univer- 
sals, and accordingly allowed predicates to fig- 
ure in the “logical inventory of the world” 
Drawing the line at admitting false prop* 
sitions into this inventory, he treated propo- 
sitions as “incomplete symbols”, analysing 
them at their simplest into a -quintet consisting 
of the understanding by a subject of a complex 
of two terms related in a given mode or direc- 
tion. The proposition was true if such a com- 
plex existed, false if it did not. Self-evidence, 
which was taken to be the basis of knowledge! 
was defined, perhaps too simply, as “a prop 
erty of judgements, consisting in the fact that, 
in the same experience with themselves, (hey 
are accompanied by acquaintance with their 
truth”. 

Hie authors of the introduction to this 
volume supply a detailed account of its prov- 
enance, but do not venture upon any serious 
appreciation of its philosophical content. 


Future commitments 


thing he had .done since; *T saw he was right 
; arid I saw that I could not hope ever a^fein to do 
• fundamental work in philosophy.” He confes- 


sensations by Mach and experience by James. 
One and the same neutral element can help to 
constitute, a mind and a physical object, 


An unforge^tebia lnbyie, about one man’s flght to aavbthe 
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Geoffrey Warnock 

MICHAEL H. ROBINS 

Promising, Intending, and Moral Autonomy 
180pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 
0521060760 

To make a promise is a familiar enough per- 
formance, but nevertheless can quite easily 
come to seem deeply perplexing. It can, for 
example, come to seem irrational; how could it 
be rational to bind oneself to do some specific 
thing in the future, without regard to what the 
circumstances may be at the future time7 But 
Michael Robins concerns himself with the 
more basic question, not whether promising is 
rational, but how it Is possible at all. How can 
just saying something - “I promise” - conjure 
into existence a real obligation, where no 
obligation was before? HoW can a moral rela- 
tionship be substantively changed, merely in 
virtue of one’s announced intention that it 
should be? Can mere words, or the will, make 
real changes? It looks like magic; 1 and it can 
seem, as it did to Hume, a sort of superstition 
to think that such a thing can be done. 

• • Where does the obligation come from? Not, 
Professor Robins argues,’ from the “expecta- 
tions", of a second party; for l may lead you, 

• even quite deliberately, to expect that I -or for 
that matter someone else - will act in a certain 
way, without entitling you to demand that I or 
anyone else should so act. Nor is it explanatory 
t6 In voke a "rule of the game” by which prom- 
ising “counts as", orconstitutes, being obliged; 
that would bind only someope w)io bad agreed 
(promised I) to play that game according to the 

ml»o Mn. I .1 s'. . . 


change my mind; but even that is not just open 
to my whim - if I non-arbitrarily intended toX, 

1 cannot just arbitrarily, without reason or ex- 
planation, subsequently choose not to. 

Now this primitive “commitment", Robins 
argues, can in various degrees be streng- 
thened. I may not merely intend, but decide, or 
resolve- that is, intend to act, and Intend notto 
change my mind, or even to risk doing so 
through reconsidering the question. I may also 
“vow” - which Robins defines, surely eccentri- 
cally, as just like resolving, except that there- 
need have been no consideration of alternative 
courses of action. In this way I can, of my own 
will, impose quite strong “requirements" on 
my own future conduct. The crucial step 
comes when we add “the social dimension"; 
this consists not just in declaring, making pub- 
lic, my intention, decision, or “vow”, but in 
transferring the requirement on my conduct to 
the custody (so to speak) of anotherperson. HI 
do so I make a promise, specifically to him- 
The nub is, of course: what Is this "transfer- 
ring”? According to Robins it is intending, and 
saying so to a second party, that that party 
should “hold the exclusionary requirement 
for me to act in a specified way at some future 
time. That may sound like magic; hqwcanmy 
saying that I Intend him to hold such a rigni 
make it the case that he does hold it? But no, 
says Robins - it is not my saying that comnnB 
me, but my intending; and that can unmagw* . 
ally commit me (as intended) since, as . 
claims that we have seen, all intending doe 8 * 
But. can that be right? If this cbmplM 
: announced Intention commits me since au 
tending does, it presumably, commits m e 






me to promise (if I have reaped the benefit of bIso change my mind about that!).Tbe cim 

promises made to me), but If lhave promised, Robins seems to be that my retentions, mu 
it {a not Just fairness that demands perform- *“8 announced complex intentions.. 
IfpK Vahce;. ; ^ remain in principle revocable by me- ■* ‘|7, 

Pig - - - "Whutwo nded, Roblris holds, is “a primitive wh^t a promise is supposed not to ^ ^ 

jggj: : -^“cept of commitment’’. Independent pf and effort? to get off that hook are well su«w . 

. ; Antecedent .to promising, out of Which full- ' and worth studying. : ' , '. . . <:• 

promising cah, without cirailari^; be ' - In conclusion Robins makes a rather ^ 

? } ^hstni'cted in theory and could also, as he ' functoiy attempt to maintain that co 
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With the help of the fairies 


Pat Rogers autobiograpl 

— Library man 

j.RENT CLARK changed all t 

fLjodfftn Wharton win’s strang 

391 pp. Oxford University Press. £15. There is a da 

0192122347 “extended d 

— | “uncut biogr 

If he has a place in history, then Goodwin ling in the H 
Wharton (1653-1704) belongs among the ployed sugg< 
seat troupe of the miscast. Max Beerbohm to swell a mi: 
said of Prinny’s Caroline that fate intended her spread to hi 
fora tragic role, but she insisted on playing it in sense that tl 
tights. Wharton was meant for an Alba ny , but read for the 
wanted to play the Fool: with the attributes of everything 
an Epicure Mammon (credulity, vanity, social was one of 
ambition), he constantly auditions for the part The storj 
of Subtle. A younger son, he ought to have packed will 
been content with the minor political jobs he had started 
was eventually offered - MP for some unde- adventures 
mandlng borough like Malmesbury, a pococur- nothing me 

antist term as Lord of the Admiralty, a few fighting, do 
spells of making himself useful as chairman of But he ne\ 
Commons committees. For Wharton, these projector, t 
things were not enough. He saw a nobler des- Neale and v 
tiny for himself; he had a vision not just of same year i 
greatness, but heavenly vistas of supernal pow- Defoe. He 

er. For was he not in touch with the faery Goodwin b 
mild, equipped with a hot line to the angels? turned to tl 
Goodwin was a member of the prominent financial, fi 
Buckinghamshire family , three of whose num- to alchemy 
ber in successive generations have left more of strained ne 
s mark. His father was “the good Lord Whar- from birth 
urn", Parliamentarian colonel and chronic do- plausible ci 
go oder. His elder brother was Thomas Whar- turned out 

ton (tastily styled ‘Tom” throughout this Clark’s i 
book), Junto politician, borough-monger and moremout 
arch-fiend in Swift’s fantasy of Whig diabol- son Bouchi 
ism. His nephew was the unstable Jacobite the most in 

rake, Philip, first Duke of Wharton. “Nature England h 
wellknown, no prodigies remain, / Comets are wasn’t her 
regular, and Wharton plain" - Pope’s lines could hav< 
rebound on Goodwin, for compared tef his And as fc 
unde, Philip was the embodiment of sanity and pends on I 

middle-class sobriety. ' 

Till now Goodwin has lived under the sha- was reguU 
dow of his kinsmen, allowed an odd couplet i n mysteriou 

The Politics of Language 

1791-1819 

Olivia Smith 

K fascinating study of how ideas about language 
. perpetuated the social and political repression and 
divislons durtng the period t79i-i8i9. and of the 
movement which grew up to challenge them, a 
movement which Involved men like Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, Thomas Spence and william cobbed. 

0 19 612817 7 £19.50 Clarendon Press 

Reading for the Plot 

Design anf intention in Narrallve 

Peter Brooks 

This book Is a major contribution to critical literature on 
theory and analysis of narrallve. The author uses the 
Insights of Freudian psychoanalysis, and alternates 
discussion of specific texts with excursions Into the theory 
. 01 narrallve In general. • 

9® 815803 3 127.50 ' Clarendon Press 

, New In paperback ' ' • 

to defence of the imagination 

Helen Gardner 

■She writes a direct, ludd. and torcetul prose wltich^/ 
anyone can understand. . . Her pages shlnewiih learning . 

• • - with her own pleasure in literature and her own 
Petcepitdhsj'TheOhseraer- 
0198128304 Paperback £4.95 Clarendon Press 

^Editing Shakespeare 
for the Modern Reader 
; Stanley Welfo ' ' ; " v . 

Toxts ofshakespeare's plays are reconstructed each lime 
Joy Ore edited. This book , representing some of the 
JJnklng behind the forthcoming Complete Off 
ts a lively challenge to certain kinds oi 
WUoriai dnhddoxy. - ' , 

;0 10.81^4 3 jag , clarendon Press'- ;s /'v . . 

^te of U)ve and Power 

Qfi;SbOH|5peare‘s Plays 

. . ; _ : 

^I^ s^aiied dksciission of seven of Shak^fware’s - • . 

the author argues that all his P^shafe f 
: ^aiy. concern wltl\ the desires, hopes, and leats - jne 
- the dramatic cfarader. . : 

4J5 Clarendon Press •. - .. 


Poems on Affairs of State , his confessional 
autobiography left undisturbed in the British 
Library manuscript room. J. Kent Clark has 
changed all that, and retailed at length Good- 
win’s strange doings and maniacal notions. 
There is adark allusion, indeed, to the author's 
“extended discussion” of certain matters in his 
“uncut biography of Goodwin Wharton”, nest- 
ling in the Huntington Library: the epithet em- 
ployed suggests that some of Goodwin's desire 
to swell a minor life into an epic quest may have 
spread to bis chronicler. There is an ominous 
sense that the author wants us to let Goodwin 
read for the hero's role, despite the fact that in 
everything except power of self-delusion he 
was one of nature's bit-part players. 

The story is not very complicated, though 
packed with a sort of frantic bathos. Wharton 
had started out with the commonplace mis- 
adventures of the age and his own time of life - 
nothing more than ruinous projects in fire- 
fighting, deep-sea diving and treasure-seeking. 
But he never became a really front-ranking 
projector, though he ran briefly into Thomas 
Neale and went into diving equipment the very 
same year as another notable investor, Daniel 
Defoe. However, some time before 1680 
Goodwin became an adept, and thereafter he 
turned to the occult for a solution of his various 
financial, familial and sexual troubles. Drawn 
to alchemy, hospitable to quick answers, over- 
strained nervously and (probably) unbalanced 
from birth, he was a willing gull for the first 
plausible con-artist he should encounter. This 
turned out to be Mary Parish. 

Clark’s introduction of this lady is a little 
more mouth-filling: “Her name was Mary Ton- 
son Boucher Lawrence Parish. She was one of 
the most imaginative and versatile women that 
England has ever produced.” Actually, that 
wasn’t her name, or at least no contemporary 
could have made sense of this nomenclature. 
And as for imaginative and versatile, it de- 
pends on how you assess these qualities. Her 
first skill lay in convincing Wharton that she 
was regularly conceiving children by him, who 
mysteriously aborted themselves or otherwise 


failed to materialize. Goodwin was persuaded 
to the very end, and when she died at seventy- 
two he believed she was pregnant for the one 
hundred and seventh time (Professor Clark’s 
tally, but who is counting?) On top of this, she 
was able to reveal to Wharton a whole buried 
“lowland" world, that is Middle Earth with a 
full royal establishment and a nerve centre out- 
side the terrestrial capital: 

The entrance to their principal realm was located on 
the third heath northwest of Hounslow, It was here 
that Mary had. . . calledtothefalrics“tocomeout 
if they were there ..." The entrance at Hounslow 
was “a kind of door", perfectly concealed in the 
earth. Beneath it lay a spiral path which led down to a 
level plain, upon which stood the elegant palace with 
its many marble-paved courts. 

This sounds dauntingly like the underpass on 
the way to Terminal 3 at Heathrow, but Good- 
win was convinced of the reality of this fnery 
cell, despite any number of disappointments 
over the next few years. Nothing ever quite 
turned out as promised, the buried treasure 
remained obstinately buried, the marks of 
royal favour failed to manifest themselves. 

Anyone less credulous than Goodwin would 
have given up in no time. He persevered for 
year after fruitless year, satisfied that Mary 
(who was liable to die and then not to have died 
after all) was a gentlewoman despite her pover- 
ty and humble surroundings, indeed one “dir- 
ectly descended from the blessed Virgin 
Mary”. As she was driven to fake cruder and 
cruder psychic happenings, we move into a 
world less of hobbits than of Mr Sludge the 
medium. Goodwin started to depend on his 
angelic voices, and managed to persuade him- 
self that many of the greatest ladies in the land, 
from Mary of Modena downwards, were 
desperately in love with him. 

In 1688 he was on the right side for once, and 
some convenient deaths In the family brought 
him a measure of worldly advancement. But he 
naturally assumed that the new queen would 
ditch her consort William in his favour, and 
then he joined the calamitous Brest expedi- 


tion. Mary was getting old, and even Goodwin 
occasionally wondered whether her record in 
terms of delivering the promised riches and 
power was, well, altogether encouraging. In 
his lucid intervals he could just play in octaves 
with life, but he could never get into full uni- 
son. He had partial success with a marine sal- 
vage operation off Tobermory, but the spirit 
world did not come up with the magic diving- 
suit they had under patent, and so this 
venture folded too. At last Mary died in 
reality, and Goodwin was left alone with his 
voices. 

Clark tells the story with abundant detail, 
and some over-documentation of small points. 
Some of the writing is dreadfully lame and 
there is a fondness for whimsical or loosely 
allusive chapter titles. More seriously, the au- 
thor has chosen to adopt Goodwin’s version of 
events, so that he allows the narrative to regis- 
ter surprise at the repeated failures and broken 
promise^ This produces some nice local effects 
of irony, along the lines of “Unaccountably, 
the box was empty", but it palls as a sustained 
manner of report. It also allows Clark never 
quite to judge Goodwin, and to let his imputed 
heroism stand unmolested. There is a hidden 
implication that Wharton was on the side of a 
certain creative stream of occult enquiry, but 
ncuially all the book shows is a woolly-minded 
adventurer who was greedy enough to bypass 
the normal routes which his class had to 
achieve power. His compelling inner voice 
might have something to do with his Calvinist 
background, but if so Clark does not enforce 
the connection - in fact, we are told very little 
of Goodwin's first thirty years, and it is hard to 
be sure whether his psychical researches went 
back to his own psychic history. In default of 
such a clue, Goodwin remains marginal to, the 
great events of his time, oven those which 
hinge on religion and the decline of magic. All 
that this book docs is earn him admission to the 
brotherhood of heroic failures, and that is a 
category (like mock-epic) where the adjective 
suffers a semantic collapse when we reach the 
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The Times is more than a newspaper; it is a 
national institution. So. at least, it has always 
believed. The Monopolies Commission, dis- 
cussing the proposed takeover by Lord Thom- 
son in 1966, dissented from this orthodoxy. 
“We do not accept that the role of The Times is 
in any way special." At the time this view was 
rather shocking; today it is not so. When The 
Times ceased publication in April 1955 for the 
first time in its 150-year history, because of an 
industrial dispute (involving other members of 
the NPA, not itself), many were incredulous. 
Now we know that it can shut down for weeks, 
for months, maybe for ever , and the fabric of 
British society will not instantly disintegrate. 

To this extent the history presented in this 
volume is a story of decline. Its author, the 
long-serving Times journalist and former for- 
eign editor, Iverach McDonald, strives valiant- 
ly to maintain a buoyant tone. But a wan, 
apologetic air persistently wafts over the enter- 
prise. Tt makes a perceptible contrast with the 
curt confidence of the first four volumes, com- 


pleted in 1952 by the typographer Stanley 
Morison. The period encompassed by its 
- anodyne subtitle overlaps with the postscript to 
Volume Four, and in fact goes back some way 
beyond the termination of Morison's “formal 
and critical narrative" at the outbreak of war. 
Then, under Geoffrey Dawson, the paper's 
role was unquestionably special, ft had a spe- 
cial relationship with the political establish- 
ment, and was regarded across the world as the 
semi-official voice of the British government. 

Neither government nor newspaper re- 
garded this reputation as desirable. It led 
Dawson's espousal of appeasement to impact 
directly on diplomaticnegotiations. McDonald 
squares up to the “big mistake” unflinchingly; 
indeed his hostility to appeasement is so strong 
that the non-judgmental stance he successfully 
(almost too successfully) maintains through 
the rest of the book falters here. He quotes, 
dutifully rather than approvingly, Dawson’s 
argument that appeasement ensured that, 
when war came, its necessity was fully accepted 
by public opinion. Like other anti-appeasers 
he seems unwilling to grasp the force of this 
point in relation to total war. Yet his treatment 
of Suez later in the book graphically demon- 
strates the danger of precipitate action mod- 
elled on the supposed lessons of 1938. 

The most remarkable phase of The Times's 
history since 1939 was the editorship of Bar- 
rington-Ward and his assistant E. H. Carr. 
Moving his paper dramatically away from its 


Chief of mischief 


establishment position, Barrington- Ward cam- 
paigned for social regeneration in Britain and 
for a non-ideological attitude towards Russia. 
In both spheres he predictably fell foul of 
Churchill, and in the second, less predictably, 
of Ernest Bevin. The truly awful story of 
Bevin’s assault on Barrington-Ward for his 
lack of patriotism and his failure to control his 
“pink intelligentsia” is presented with suitably 
repellent effect here. McDonald could, in- 
deed, have made even more of the consistency 
of the paper’s view of eastern Europe in both 
pre and post-war periods. 

The premature death of Barrington-Ward 
and the non-succession of Donald Tyerman 
(which is passed over with, one feels, too loud a 
silence in this volume) brought The Times to a 
phase that was noticeably duller. McDonald’s 
account reflects this, coming to feel more like a 
house record than a general analysis, and de- 
veloping a lumpy texture in its efforts to 
achieve comprehensiveness. Much of this has 
to do with the qualities of Sir William Haley. 
Some of these were remarkable, in particular 
his powers of work. Most readers will be duly 
awed by the story of his return to the office one 
Sunday afternoon, looking “as if he had just 
come in from two health-giving days on the 
moor", but having spent his short weekend 
reading seven books and reviewing four of 
them. But editorially his conservative liberal- 
ism was a pale contrast to Barrington-Ward’s 
intense Tory radicalism. His attitude during 


aurally and ^0^^^ ™ ’ ** 

“Halier than thou” m0ck,n * !*«* 

McDonald quotes with nm, 0 
Beaverbrook's remark that Hal y"™ ’’n’' 
turning The Tima i„ t0 „ newspsl^V £ 
outsider who hopes to ■' B ,be 

hermetic value-system ^ mI ° 
little guidance. Some discussion of 
obwously unavoidable in dealing withTi 2 
shift of news to the front pagetoSfi 
views of editors and others on th? ■ b he 
question of anonymity are ^ ~ 
wuhout comment or evaluation. ManvS^ 
will be left wondering how the bSShnSj* 
taming an objective “journal of record- 2 
be squared with the relentless need toLpfc 

rdund e r n H g and H to d T that 

be dull days. How does the pursuit of in.th 
square with the pursuit of profit7 The answw 
is, obviously with great difficulty. The kZ 
drawn-out crisis of identity marched with ram- 
mercial crisis for The Times, the failure of £ 
News Chronicle showed that an equally “vital" 
political institution could vanish through mere 
financial inefficiency. For the Chronicle there 

buna?° aPPed fr ° m tHiS unconstituti °nal tri- 

This volume ends in 1966, with a short epi- 
logue scanning the Thomson-Murdoch years. 
The horrors of the journalists' strike of 1980 
are mentioned; but the story of the Hitler di- 
aries will have to await another historian. 
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The Beaverbrook I Knew 
272pp. Quartet. £1 1.95. 
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Press Lords fascinate. But few Press Lords are 
, fa^qatlng. Ijqrd Beaverbrook was perhaps 
1 exception; Writing about him , twenty 
years and more after leaving his employment, 
one still falls effortlessly into the clipped 
rhythm of his voice; a voice which shaped the 
style, just as it directed the content, of the 
Beaverbrook press.; For unlike the Murdochs, 
Maxwells and 1 Matthews of our day / Beaver- 
brook was a great, creator. ■ In the newspapers 
. he owned - the' Dally and Sunday Express, the 
London Evening Standard - he created a world 
in his own Image whose every inhabitant was a 
creature dependent on him. It was some con-' 
sqlation for him, I suppose, for his failure to 
make any impact on the larger world of poli- 
.tics, his first ambition when he came to Britain 
,;. be s ^ re ih® MM, war as a- self-made Canadian 
: ituljionalre. If he could not influence the real 
: .v world - if his every political campaign, as he 
admitted, turned out to be a fiasco- at least he 
had his own private circus, where he was prop- 
^rietoj-, ringmaster and chief performer. ; 

; In tWs Volume, the clowns and high-Wire 
. men. who, like myself, performed for him at 
one £rae or another, took baeje on their days In 
the Beaverbrook circus. The performers, it 
, must be admitted, were a remarkabloJot. They 
• inddded Miehael Foot and Barbara Cartland, 
the present Editors of The Times and (he Sun- 
■ day M trror, as well as an anthology ;of Fleet 
nWn^ HkeVaines Cameron and' Anne 

-5*9#? '^ly Wtfdhwrae jbt.: 
^Yettheysharea common $bsessioit With-thoir 
•subject. It ts as though; for most of . them, 

. Beaverbrook te a ghost fo beexordzed.And 
.the form of.thjs exorcism:^ wMdhmaicesthteso 
readable a book - Is an afleriipt tb make some 
jwnse of Beaverbrook and, by maWng sbnsibf' 
?him; to explain to t|ieiiiseives their dynl^ willing- 
pess to work for him, " \ !: 

•. ’ • ; . , > , ■ . • ’.j; . ; •• i,i . 

; It is a; Willi ogriesswb ich needs soraO Jil s H$ci- 
#n.The Beavqrbr'odk Press,. as created bythe/ 
;«Kt Baron, was in many ways quite dreadful. It 
• '.is not so much that the three newspapers purr 
. inied silly causes like Empire Free Trade and 
ftonductcd boring vendettas against the Arts 
' Cortl and the Matronal Trust. No one in this 
book .even tries to .examine Beaverbrook’s 
ideas or polipies.'If/iri the word's of the dust- 
jacket, the aim is to capture the “essence of the 

causes^ and campaigns' qiursued 'by-^eavep'*- 


brook in his newspapers were not central to 
him as a person. And this is, I would guess, the 
right presumption. For what made the Beaver- 
brook Press so dreadful in retrospect is pre- 
cisely the arbitrary frivolity of its proprietor’s 
choice of campaigns, causes and vendettas. 
Beaverbrook did not own newspapers to make 
political propaganda, as he told the Royal 
Commission on the Press. He > owned news- 
papers in order to indulge his own whims, 
which may occasionally have taken the form of 
political propaganda, but just as often ex- 
pressed themselves in buttering up friends and 
bad-mouthing those who happened to incur his 
displeasure. 

No wonder, therefore, that most of the con- 
tributors to this volume agonize about how 
best to sum him up. A few, clearly, just loved 
him; as a man: Michael Foot and Anne Sharp- 
ley fall into this category. A few, just as clearly, 
laatjied everything' about him: Alan Brien is 
, one Ibe small minority in this category. But' 

1 for .most of us/ the enduring fascination of 
, ‘ . Beaverbrook lies precisely in bis combination 


of charm and wickedness, kindness and brutal- 
ity: he could be endlessly generous, yet humil- 
iatingly dismissive of his children in front of 
casual visitors. Essay after essay in this book 
picks away at this central paradox. He was the 
great seducer (and not just of women), a 
champagne-dispensing cobra who swallowed 
the talent. How did he do it? And why did he 
do it? 

The answer may lie, as some of the contribu- 
tors suggest, in Beaverbrook's Calvinism. 
Deep down, he thought he was damned: not 
for nothing was Hogg’s Confessions of a Justi- 
fied Sinner one of his favourite books. His 
therefore was the irresponsibility of those who 
have nothing to lose, the restless boredom of 
those who have to fill in the days with activity. 
The insistent summoning of journalistic retain- 
ers to the rooftop flat of Arlington House or 
the villa in the South of France (or wherever 
Beaverbrook happened to be in his restless 
wanderings) was Just one symptom of his need 
to fill the emptiness. Power over people 
soothed personal pathos. 


Yet it is precisely this irresponsibility 
which helps to explain, I believe. Beaver- 
brook’s ability to entice so many able and quite 
a ( e . w honourable people into his circus; an 
ability commemorated in (his volume. It was 
not, primarily, his money which seduced peo- 
ple. And it was only partly the flattery of being 
■taken seriously by a man who, in the past at 
least, had been the boon companion of men 
like Winston Churchill and Lloyd George. Il 
■ was, above all , his ability to suggest that he wi 
inviting participation in a conspiracy against 
respectability and against convention, to con- 
vey a sense of mischief, that appealed - and In 
particular helps to explain his attraction to, and 
for, left-wingers like Michael Foot. If he was a 
great corrupter of men - as he undoubtedly was 
- it was because he persuaded them that having 
fun was more important than having princi- 
ples. And if he was a great corrupter of news- 
papers - as he undoubtedly was also - it was 
because he persuaded his journalists that 
doing the unexpected and exciting was more 
important than integrity. 


Colin SeymoUr-Ure 

; JAMES DEAKtiS v : : ' ' !/ / 

• reporters, theWhite House 

and th© troth • ~ 

,378pp. New York: Morrow: $17 95 i 
' 0688022049 •• . ■ * 

When the American Pfesident makes a trip, his : 
before- the press plane. But- 
' ! W heh ^y^nd' ttie.p^ plano lands first. So . 

Jriey. the Ration, bp sbte, should the president 1 
■ > happen to Crash, iof on-the-spot medid cover- - 
' l. 8 Wo? such dibits, James ;• 

Peakln covered the White House from l955fo 
S Ulj many reporters bete, a him, he has 
, vtetyjed his experience^ into, a book; which : , 
- ^ combines reminiscence with reflections upon 
tne endlcssiy faSclnating relationship between 
:.i theprewdency.and the news media. Lack I ng'a 
, fegujarfprom of publidty.such aaprimemMi- ? 

tors enjoy bt the House df Commons as head of '' 

' P a fty .find cabl net; Ahierican presi dents rtiust 

• \ hy /npre actively to manage tbeir pews cover* 
age. ~ As fhe; pretppsioris trf th$ offied havp ? 
swelled,, they have had. to icy . harden 'When "' 
Deakin came , to Wasbinfeon, FisejihoWer’S-; 
press secretory Jim Etagerty. (still, in Dealdn’s ^' 
view, the inodql for the job) bad few assistants. 
: TJien Kennedy had' about seven, led by Pibrre 

ve.T.fMoroTdi'amatio,' though /"isithr^ 


aln h ? ?S!l ngton prcss from disagree with them will probably find Deakln’s 

. « ,- *? 4 ^°° * n ^ ■ treatment too perfunctory, as is bis handling 

■Jjealon limits hisaceount to the period of his of issues like the claim that media can “create” 

wS?' ■ S wise > sto** the story events, crises and candidates. The unoriginai- 
nap open told comprehensively elsewhere and ity of the discussion, however, does not mar 

0f « conda ry ^ book seriously. It is made up for by the 
“• 1x3011 skdf uHy totenvdaves a chro- reminiscences, retailed in a droll and occa- 

nojogical account of succeeding presidents sionally hilarious style. All those years milling 

H a iT nt ° f enduruig conundrums: about waiting for press briefings evidently 

ma nagement, toaks, breed in survivors a fine sense of the ridiculous. 

accusations media bias ; and the traVafls of . When Deakin is scared of seeming sententious 
to bolster the presi- the. style strains: “There are tall reporters, 

envemort 1 ■ S •? " to got 8 ood short reporters, thin reporters fcnd fat repot- 

• ters.*’ Self-consdousness even infects the la^ 

““ch new to say on aU out: when Deakin develops a heavy argument; 

^ Wa ® hin 8 ton have berated the page prehks out in black spots marking 


r. - l, — r « imiqrai - eacn new paranraDn. . 

S’* S' ' pi< ? •*' ; in general the book is a deUght. It «^ 

■■i^TscoTatle^i 1 t6 With aJo^andfisfiny account Qffhe Adminis- 

wanes and goes' the rieaidn : imii^^S 11,,l,bept ; t ™ t i 6 "'s ftantic attempts to ininimlie the 

ul u! “ L 6 - ^wn smile, so it $eems,r ' illnesses.- 


>u let It sort 


P^akmribe^ npt riyttk m nri - Sa{(3 to -consulting’’ Visitors and ^takioi! 

ciple adopf ab0sfii^or H adv^art 8 tanL P 'hf i ' But through all ‘the' consulting. 

certaialv.fkeu^iiA^ °cak ln obsielrvesi “rkn an unijercurrent pi 
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Tvhis essentiaUy an Official History. Indeed, 193 

‘ ^ like the official history of a protracted hist 
in which, apparently, only generals and t h e 
otbei senior officers were involved. In a war, hes 
artn a civil war, there has to be an enemy: in G e 
das case, primarily, the dread Field Marshal, spe 
IxA Beaverbrook, “one of the few deliber- sin 
^ wicked men in British history" (Frances ma 
Jaldson) and one who knew how propagan- En 

da ought to be, aided and abetted by the chang- bu: 

u ideologies of changing governments and C01 
arising and (more often) falling budgets with ] n ^ 

which the campaign was waged. There is little m€ 
nation of the private soldier. But then, he br< 
fsi somewhere else, maybe having a high time mi 

’ 0 foreign parts while savagery raged in Davies an 
Street, Fleet Street, Whitehall. At times the or 
rank and file came unstuck - but in a war there s h. 

baie to be casualties, whether blown up by the 0 fl 

enemy or by their own side. th< 

For impressions of life at the grass roots we co 
mat look elsewhere. Lady Donaldson, who in 
to had unrestricted access to British Council 0 f 
records and to "relevant" Foreign and Com- th 
monwealth Office papers, gives a detailed tn 
account of life at the top. This, it appears, was fa 
considerably more tumultuous, more vicious, he 
than life at the bottom. The British Council t u 
was never allowed to settle into Its function, its j 0 

feeding was never secure for very far ahead, it in 
ooatinually had to justify itself anew, on occa- ol 
sion virtually to start again from scratch. As 
bte as June 1980 its Chairman, Sir Charles m 
Trougjiton, felt it necessary to call on the d. 

Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher, and in- si 

(ran her "that the purpose of the Council was w 
(owin the minds of people abroad to the Brit- ir 
lAwayof life and the great qualities and things si 

it (id to offer - our language, arts, profes- s 
son, institutions, medicine, doctors, accoun- i> 

tali, etc". As a result the proposed cut in the tj 

Wget was reduced from 25 per cent to 18, so a 
Sr Charles was right — but how pathetic that 4] 

paposes should have to be explained! Intri- c 
pas, jockeying for power and for cash , “policy ( 
dribs’, fending off the wicked Lord and rid- \ 
dbg the outfit of the wastrelB of the Lord's t 
demagogic imagination . . . .The energy spent ( 

during the fifty years of these battles could < 
kw brought Shakespeare to every last Bed- | 
t ®nn. Bven if most of the top brass ended ] 
(when they didn’t begin) with knighthoods, ] 
s®* if them must have ended with heart ] 
attacks. But such, I suppose , is the British way 

life, the very phenomenon at issue. 

From her assiduous study of the archives 
kty Donaldson has produced what look6 
raker like an archive itself. Yet a painstaking 
railing shows that she has abstracted and 
Upsized with considerable skill, faced as she 
18 by an unending and crowded procession of 
*^1 statesmen, and senior civil servants, by 
. Select Committees on Estimates, by the 
Hhcda. Report, the Hill and the Hedley- 
™leriand the Duncan Reports, the Bee-ley 
Wry, the Befrill and the Seebohm Reports, 

“J Working Parties and demarcation disputes , 
the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office 

• (time and money gone on arguing about who 
“oulddo what rather; than doing it)» : by For- 
JJtoiFlans and What in effect were Backward 

. Vi 1 ■ ' 

. ^ '(Story, begins, with the \ Council’s, 

... "v- Reginald (Rex) Leeper,, signlfi- 

. ^ Australian by birth, who worked in 

■ Department of the Foreign Office, . 

. unofficial Cultural Relations . 

and :the initial grajj:of 
“^ frpm lhs Treasury; plus donations from 
J individuate; industrial firms and pub- 
^^■^CThte it a. time when other European 
Opines were spending, pp to £5 million each 
Me prouiotlon of their culture abroad.) 

: 3 tiie]oikt8et ? . the 'British Council . was. 

; just where it shouldn't have. 

: ^ ^ Sptaln/It .^aS accused of being poll* . 

( for not being political! 
.^^^hfid'tO be failed diplomats who 

• -S ^ ^^.'what they were doing - or else • 

^Pg ^tterstruggle at home, such fiascos to v 


the field as the defection to the Soviet Union in tii 

1949 of the Representative in Poland, and of a C 

Council medical officer in Czechoslovakia, and ft 

the occasional ritual burning-down of Council E 
premises, were mere flea-bites. si 

Asked for a third name to join those of Sir n 
Reginald Leeper and Lord Lloyd (an idealistic si 
imperialist and indefatigable Chairman from g 
1937 to 1941) as of the first importance in the a 
history of the British Council, few of those in l 
the know - Lady Donaldson writes - would 1 
hesitate to propose Sir Paul Sinker, Director- \ 
General between 1954 and 1968. In a farewell 1 
speech on his retirement, his Deputy said that 
Sinker had brought to the Council "many Ro- i 
man gifts . . . law, straight roads and a great i 
Empire", adding that they were “no longer a 
bunch of long-haired, crackpot intellectuals, 
concerned with deer-stalking or Morris danc- 
ing .. . ". My impression is that Sinker was not 
merely reacting to the old gibes of the Beaver- 
brook press anent a “race of long-haired, effe- 
minate and ineffectual men"; he was by nature 
antipathetic to the relatively few “eccentrics” 
or outsiders still in the service. I had done two 
short contracts for the Council when Sir Paul 
offered me the choice of withdrawing a novel 
then in the press or never expecting another 
contract. When the novel appeared - it was set 
in a country I had recently worked in - it 
offended no one, and pleased but few. Nice, 
though, to be noticed bythe bosses. Sinker had 
troubles enough, and I must admit to a certain 
feint admiration for his briskness. Though as it 
happened there was little sense in his ultima- 
tum, the effect was not uninvigorating. To be 
tolerated, like a court jester, can be demoraliz- 
ing; every now and then a writer needs to be 
obliged to make a choice, and risk something. 

While some, Lady Donaldson notes, still 
mourn the passing of the old eccentrics, others 
do not. Eccentrics come in diverse shapes and 
sizes, and not all of them were to be seen 
weaving about at dubious parties with a bottle 
in one hand and a flower in the other, spouting 
seditious Shelley or incomprehensible Eliot. 
Some of them were thought, rightly or wrong- 
ly, to bear mysterious and useful wisdom about 
them; their affection for the people they worked 
amnng was genuine,. not merely. prescribed; 
they were plainly not ' 'imperialists*' or “rieo- 
colonialists". In my view the worst mistake the 

Council made was to identify itself increasingly 
with the diplomatic establishment. We know 
that he who pays the piper calls the tune, but 
even so a little more courage would not have 
come amiss. Perhaps it didn’t matter too much 
that a Council employee wasn’t sure whether 
he was meant to satisfy the natives or court the 
Embassy wives - U was what the natives be- 
lieved or suspected that counted. They may 
> have had good cause to distrust official culture, 

whatever its provenance. Happily there have 
s always been some Council workers who are 
i their own men, and are recognized by the local 
l people as such. 

i Die second bad mistake, promoted rigor- 
5 ously during the 1960s, was to cast overboard 
f “the* luggage of literature" in the cause of 
i teaching language, "pure" language, utdita- 
s rlan, undefiled by writers. Though unhappy 
r- about this tarn of events, Lady Donaldson 
y doesn't convey the full force of toe a nimosity 
■ ^own towards the teaching and stfidy of 

is ture, the sneers directed even at teachers of the 

e ‘ subject, in long-established overseas uaivoisi- 


ties, who had nothing at all to do with the 
Council, who drew not a penny from its cof- 
fers. This was the age of ELT triumphant, 
English Language Teaching, a worthy and 
surely ancient enterprise, now armed with 
mighty sub-divisions such as ESL (English as a 
second language), EFL (as a foreign lan- 
guage), ESP (for special purposes). It was the 
age of brave new techniques whereby people 
learnt how to teach a language without actually 
learning it and could then teach other people 
how to teach that language without needing to 
learn it. Foreigners who knew English already 
- who could perhaps read Shakespeare and 
even Chaucer with pleasure and fair under- 
standing, and would be expected to follow lec- 
tures by such visitors as Iris Murdoch or Angus 
Wilson - had better forget what they knew and 
start afresh. Literature, though (as you might 
say) instinct with language, had become not 
merely a poor relation but a disreputable one . 

Lady Donaldson derives some entertain- 
ment from the knowledge that the Council 
officer, Controller of Education Division, who 
was the prime instigator in this matter, later 
became a Mormon and, having left the Coun- 
cil, went to teach English literature at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. (I can’t say I find this bit of 
knowledge exactly amusing.) The vision of 
manic professors gratuitously thrusting foreign 
books down the throats of innocent natives 
would hardly have found a lodging place in the 
mind of the wicked Lord himself. When Lady 
Donaldson was touring British Council estab- 
lishments in India in 1982 she encountered a 
common indigenous resentment against "uti- 
litarian" attitudes, evinced for instance in the 
plaintive remark, "English literature is the 
only real British heritage, technology comes 
from all over the world.” 

The files have yielded up diverting as well as 
alarming titbits. In 1939 Lord Lloyd wrote thus 
to Lord Halifax, then Foreign Secretary: “For 
instance I think I could show you that for 
[ £6,000 p.a. I could guarantee to get rid of 

hostile Italian influence in Malta & to make 


. that fortress permanently British in sentiment 
& aim and so on, da capo.” More grimly , Chur- 
chill told his Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, in 1944 that the British Council needed 
watching: “We must be very careful this does 
not grow upon us." And Lady Donaldson can 
be shaTp-tongued herself, observing that in her 
research she came across hardly anyone who 
wns not personally in favour of the activities 
they were proposing to cut. “One is forcibly 
reminded of the saying: ‘When people speak of 
their honour, it is time to lock up the spoons*.’’ 
Comparing a late Report with an early one, she 
is unable to avoid “melancholy reflection on 
how much the use of English in England has 
deteriorated” between 1953 and the late 1970s. 
(By now an old and universal story, repeated 
every day: more words used, despite “time- 
saving" officialese and neologisms, and less 
said.) Especially welcome is the tribute she 
pays to the Council’s locally appointed helpers, 
whose wore intimate or realistic knowledge of 
the scene can be invaluable, and who often 
maintain an element of continuity wltile Lon- 
don staff come and go. It is worse than sad that , 
for all their loyalty, they have been the first to 
lose their jobs when money ran low. 

The British Council is more necessary today 
than ever before. In somewhat the same sense 
that the last English gentleman is likely to be an 
Indian, the last readers of English literature - 
reading not to be "with it” but to learn from it - 
could well be foreigners. The only unique and 
decent export we have — and there Is no doubt 
in my mind that there Is a demand for it - is our 
(forgive the word!) culture, along with the sci- 
entific and technical enterprise forwhich there 
; doesn’t always seems much use at home. Now 
1 that the whole world is soon to understand the 
language, thanks or not to the machinery of 
5 ELT and thanks perhaps to that American ex- 
5 colony of ours , the prospect Is set fair . In losing 

r an Empire , Britain has found a role. The Brit- 
r ish Council is fifty years old. The less we can 
f afford it, the moTe we need it. May it - in the 
e ways 1 have hinted at - live for ever. 


IbritaI nI 


In January 1985 London Weekend Televiaion/Channel 4 and Macmil mi 
E ducation launch an exciting 60 part and 5 book 

history from the Anglo-Saxons to the present day which wiU be broadcast 
and published over the next Hve years. 

The first 2 volumes to be published are.'- . 


As Number 12 in its series of Rwearch Re- 

^SSSSSSSJtA ;■ 

ib — 

monograph are.adurabftted in its subtit c, A ; 
studyof toe relatibiiahip between pub ^ . 





The two bocks contain essays .tty tome ' of .Britain's 
leading historians who each consider an aspect of the 
period. Attractively produced arid generously Illustrated 
with maps and black and, white photos, they are • . 
invaluable for students and the general reader. 
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From conspiracy to confession 

T. C H Thnmncnn pulled away, be a child again: “He and Wystar 

J. V.. n, inompson exchanged grins, schoolboy arms which took 
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CHRISTOPHER (SHERWOOD 
Prater Violet 
103pp. £6.95. 

0413563103 

The World in the Evening 
333pp. £8.95. 

0413563200 

■ A Meeting by the River 
160pp. £7.95. 

0413563006 
Exhumations 
254pp. £8.95. 

041356920 9 
Methuen 


What I don’t see is how these two can claim to be 
Contemporary if they ran away from the biggest 
event in contemporary history. H . . . It was an awk- 
ward question; one that in military parlance was 
cafled "a swift one". At any moment, it was felt in the 
studio* this indecent girl would use the word “escap- 
isni". . . . “ft’s just sheer escapism”, she said. 

The word startled the studio, like the cry of 
“Cheat" In a card* room. 

"That's a foul thing to say, Julia." 

“Well, what’s the answer7" 

In the year of his eightieth birthday, more 
than forty-five years after he left, some feel 
that the awkward question (posed here by Julia 
• in Put Out More Flags ) of Christopher Isher- 
wood’s emigration, just before the outbreak of 
the Second World War, remains. Cowardice 
clearly isn’t the answer; even Waugh didn’t 
suggest that. Tshenvood, indeed, saw it just the 
other way about. Someone had told him that in 
New York he would find sympathy in the dic- 
tionary and everything else at the nearest drug- 
store. He accepted that as “a challenge to be 
tough .... God! What a terrifying place this 
suddenly seemed!” 

Cowardice isn’t the answer because lie had 
already, just a year before, risked bis life and 
gone out with Auden to observe the war in 
China. Paradoxically, if he hadn’t been 

bombed there he pxobably would have stayed 

W°P?v *top|y to prove to himself ... 
that he dared, But galling' away from China “he 
became aware that he had now lost much of his 

neurotic: fear of ‘War’ This self-know- 

ledge would influence his future decisions, 
ifiaking him less inclined to worry how the 
• world might judge them.” The Test of War, set 
, by his father at Yp^es in 1917, was passed: 
there could be do point in setting himself the 
. test again .in a war with Germany. 

■ * «I“ 5 n . y l case ’ 4i was to be a public affair; to 

. j ,l J* e would hayp to close tanks With the 

■ . : ; Wised fafalfyof England, This was' at a time, 

■ -V “Offwpod tells us, when even the Popiilar 

: v E? t i' WS becoming too popular for him. He ! 
: cl^M.Orinh in 4938! be5ause : “unlike. v 

r Wasn’t already crowded with star liter- ' ' 

: otaet^rk"; “We’ll have a war air of our v 

, . !- ; ^iy own ; y Aildeti had declared. Now, under 
•1 ne .UF°tlc. compulsion,, to stay, it was more , 

?peabfe to his, sense orhitasplf.as Vcbnspl*- : 
etpr to leave., Haying forced himself to hi a" 

; '' •» he c ould, as the boat-train for America -* • 

, i — — • • ' - ■ > 


pulled away, be a child again; “He and Wystan 
_____ exchanged grins, schoolboy grins which took 
them back to the earliest days of their 
friendship. ‘ WeU’, said Christopher, ‘we’re off 
again.' ‘Goody’, said Wystan.” So the simple 
answer to Julia's indecent question is still that 
Isherwood and Auden had decided not to be 
contemporary , but to escape. A way of under- 
standing the fictions of his A merican years is as 
an explanation of his reaction to what he 
termed “the crisis-in-relation-to-me”. 

Prater Violet is set in London in 1933-4, the 
time of the Reichstag fire trial and the German 
annexation of Austria. Against this urgent, in- 
sistent background "Christopher Isherwood” 
and an exiled Austrian director, Bergman n, 
work on a film about a flower-girl in Vienna 
__ and her love affair with Rudolf, the Crown 
be Prince of Borodania. The film Prater Violet is 
rst of no conceivable value in the fight against 
k- Nazism, a fact of which Bergmann is torturediy 

“ aware: "‘The picture! I s upon the picture! 

“ 111,8 heartless filth! This wretched lying char- 

ade! To make such a picture at such a time is 
, f definitely heartless. It is a crime. It definitely 
aids Dolfuss!' 5 ’ But Isherwood and Bergmann 
are privately compelled by their subject- 
matter, because for them it is a fable of their 
| position: of the psychological inability of the 
bourgeois to submit himself to the anonymous 
1 struggle of the masses. Recognizing Bergmann 
as a father, Isherwood is released from guilt at 
failing to live up to imagined paternalistic 
values of duty and self-negation. Bergmann 
reciprocally imagines Christopher his son, a 
poor Shelley”, cast out and drowning. 
Together father and son develop a maladie d 
deux, inhabiting a fantastic, displacing world in 
which the film company is the German state, its ■ 
executives secret policemen, their own work a 
heroic frustration of third-degree intimida- 
tion. 

In this way, through Bergmann's infecting, ! 
vigorously paranoid imagination, Isherwood's , 
circumstances are redefined. He is relieved of 
responsibilities for which he has become as it 
were genetically unfitted; while events in 
. .Europe, which -before threatened the “total , 
end of- my imagined world’’ , can now be cSlb- r 
razed by the imagination. Nazi Germany, 
through a monstrous expansion of the novel- 
ist s ego, becomes the Mortmere of Edward , 
Upward’s early stories. c 

Though The World in the Evening Is similarly ! 
an account of an infantile egocentric’s response 
to the crisis of conscience of war, it is a thema- . 

tie.sequel to Prater Violet in that it suggests an l 
aftexniltive, even opposite, strategy . of escape: £ 

sainthood; The technical challenges involved ” 
. wadfeated Isherwood, as he explains in “The C 
Probleju of the Religious Novel " , an essay col- F 

; [ected in Qxhumatfpra. How might one fprmU- ' J 
- fete a credible, conversion? 0y adopting, >he l 

, .;«ys, .« hard, unsentimental tone; after all 

• Sports writers find no pathos in the hardships 

of a bpxer’s training." - f 8 ' 

'•• •' In 9* World in the Evening that tough tone 

• : ■ 2 


tired of strumming on that old harp, the Ego, 
darling Me", he had complained in 1939. 
“Stephen Monk” similarly knows himself as 
“tyrant Me": a tyranny of self-interest with a 
corresponding burden of guilt. Monk can’t 
stop running away, spiritually and physically, 
until literally immobilized by self-reproach he 
is hit by a truck and laid out in plaster for ten 
weeks. . He spends the time rotting away and 
reforming to emerge recast, selfless and self- 
forgiven. 

The agency of Monk's conversion is the writ- 
ing of his dead wife Elizabeth. Her novel The 




bu,,. John Layard would hav tlaidipt[tB 

The shift of sympathies sew.™ . 
Isherwood’s understanding of hi s ?J° ^ 
within Vedanta. As a youth he had 

mare fantasy of vanishing 
eternal indoors, trapped 8 by the T^ din 
monkV' Through the 1940s ud sJheSj 
that the exchange of "Christoph* 
for a Sanskrit name, the suppre^,^ 
novehstic gift and the forfeiture of » 
would be wounds too terrible to beaMl.S 
1953 he had a dream about a new ia^ 
his swnrni gave him. " ‘I’ve sot a new tZT 
for you Chris. It is Always dance: 
strange mantruml’ I said. Swami l ai X 


arV’ 






’ L Tp is a movement away 

... w? 1 ? 3921 ] of Prater 

Violet ancf, try implication ; hjg earlier self. "I’m 


; Jnljtt 0orot* 2immwl 

! ' T._ r ' ’ \ ; 

• ; ' : V: - ■: J Wlrttersl 98^ , vol. 4C-. no, 2) i : v ' 
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World in the Evening precipitates the central 
discussion of the proper reaction of the writer- 
s' which is to say a writer like Christopher Isher- 
wood - to the contemporary demand for direct 
political engagement. A German refugee, her 
husband probably murdered by the Nazis, pro- 
tests that in Elizabeth’s novel there is no reflec- 
.. - boa that “People are taken in concentration- 
camps and beaten and tortured and burned like 
t J h r e Savage in ovensl” “She cared terribly", 

d ex P* ains - more than most people 

do. You must have realized that, surely. It’s all 
there in the book. That whole part about Ter- 
I ence Storrs “d Isabel . . .’ ■ The point, like it 
t . or no l» I® that such a fiction of personal rela- 
‘ tionships constitutes not an abandonment of 
. the cause of humanity but a direct action on its 

5 behalf; the inner life, as Auden said of Forster, 

can pay . The irony of militant contemplation is 
packaged in the. title: “the world in the even- 
.mg^ abides both to Die Welt am Abend, a 
Berlin communist newspaper,, and Donne’s 
[I “The Progress of the Soul”. 
s When he arrived in America Isherwood 
swiftly became a Vedantist. Vedanta he found 
to be a liberal Hindu faith, allowing war and 
» encouraging pacifism; a sort of Forster-across- 

r ^e-water. It offered to solve, in the words of 
f n “!, h "^ ed 6ssay.,“Uie greatest prob- 

• . .lefa Hpw, In this Complex world, are we to 

• ' k novv what our duty is?" The solution, for each 

one tp’foUow “wlthdut- compromise, the path 
on which he finds himself”, was “the one sup- 
remely social act”;. For Isherwood the path 
appeared to.be pacifism and withdrawal, and 
^Pra/erV/o/er and TTie.VVo^ in the Evening are 
. • - ; earily. read as promotion* ,of,the individual’s 
' 'ngbf. t^retire:*- though Retirement fakes two 
very dlfferentforms. l WbileMoijklearnsa reii- 
•; gious passivity; for rChristopher lsherwood’ 1 
: self-effacement is an, intolerable prospect- ‘T 

- should no longer be a person/I sbbuld no 
longer be Christopher -Isherwood.' No, no 

, RiVer. is fc PPnfromattdn of the two personae of 
tbStoH? 61 nc jVfrl*.Jrt-the f6rm of brothers. • 

. S e f J nWk ^ up WV Wild. ti'be amonk dr 

• • "**“”• ^ «epd (oldlihertirdodl'ln 

u *** Jpehtilnis to' batweXthe , 

: < f ntr d.? I ' d *9 beach. The brotKer 

Oliver, makea .ihp hiarhtiiid to be « monk 

t?:®* oyt to Iii’dja oynlca|ly 

■ Wo - d ' , ) u » ,fa “«>gt'beta.' 
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‘Yes it surprised me. too! But Ifoandg^ 
scnptnres • Like Patrick he can be hl»2 
untrapped, and be in a state of grace. l2 
taught him in Berlin that to be good is nS 
happy, but to be happy Is ,o.be go^ 

°I waking advice his swami gave him 
was Punty is telling the truth." Over the m 
twenty years Isherwood has been, religioudv 
telling the truth about himself. We can sec 
now, as Waugh couldn’t, that in crossing U* 
Atlantic in 1939 he was not breaking faith with 
the times, but keeping faith with himself. He 
broad movement of Isherwood’s career is fraa 
conspiracy to confession. In the course of a 
introduction to Isherwood’s first book, jiff 
the Conspirators, Cyril Connolly wrote of tk 
author’s “austere and conscientious assump- 
tion of a co-operative and intelligent reader’. 
But in Exhumations, a selection of unpub- 
lished or uncollected poems, short fictions, 
sketches and critical pieces (dug up “to convict 
the author of hitherto unpunished crimes’) 
Isherwood mocks the decorum of the phrase 
“In those days", he says more bluntly, “1 loved 
■al to mystify my reader.” 
r- It wasn’t to be known in 1966, when Ex- 
■r- humations first appeared, that a new public 
ct phase of a writer's life had begun. But Kathlw 

er and Frank followed, then Christopher and ha 

0- Kind and My Guru . and his Disciple, aB 
c- heroically candid and remorselessly explans- 
a- tory ; not insinuatingly self-mythologizing to 
re the much earlier autobiography, Lions and 
", Shddows. 

Ie The early Isherwood was a tease, a knowing 
ill boy with whom one never was quite sure If one 

r- had an understanding. “Who Is that funnj- 
it looking young man so squat with a top-heavy 

1- head ! A cross between a cavalry major and a 
)f rather prim landlady / Sitting there sipping a 
ts cigarette?" Auden asked. “A brilliant young 
r, novelist?/ You don’t say!" A constellation of 
Is changes prepared for this latest period of de- 
[. mystification. Working as a script-writer on 
a films shocked Isherwood’s prose into siinplio- 
s ity; the urge to explain his desertion, his sex- 
uality and his religion ail made for open de- 

d claration. 

d Not many talents could withstand being eB' 
i coded and decoded so many times and so saih- 

factorily . But no writer has ever confronted he 
f reader with so many near-llkenesses: Chris, 

- Christoph, Christopher, Christopher bhw* 

a wood, Kristopher Ischerwood, Herr Issyyoo, 

* William Bradshaw, even (once) C.W -B-TshW- 
i wood. They are all, blushing, stammering, 

swaggering, calculating, grinning, private face* 
i ■ v Iq public places, and we are wiser and nicer to 
1 . be compiicit in their crimes. . : ^ • 

1 , . The latest yo j ume in the Preface Books Sepes< 

* -is' Allan kodway’s A Preface to Auden (172pp. 

» : Longman. £5.25, 0 58235 326 2) wUdh P 8 ) 5 

-.dose attention to a small number of jicepu, JJ 
' - particular "The Shield of Achilles”, from bot° 

^ Auden’s English and American .periods. 

' book is. divided iuto three parts - One, ' TJr 
» Poet and his Setting”, is subdivided info 
[ • > sections, ‘“Auden’s Life”, “The political W 

historical context -^ pre-war, Spain, po^-^ 
and “The Cultural and Philosophical 

. text"; this last contains chapters on 

. studies of Freud, Marx and Kierkegaard- W? .- 
Two “Critical Survey" Includes exaifanauom 
of Auden’s Imagery; ^Themes; and w* 
ment u , “Myth" and Versification Van? 
tailed analyses of a selection of pbents fo 1 1* . 
ing^Look Stradger” and “Lay Your. Sleeps? • 

. . Head”, Part Three L the refefence 

* . contains ;a -gazetteer and ;a bibliography? 

bookfa amply,and appositely illustr^tedWX* 

' iupplfed with chronological labl« .W® “ '< 

. -I L||» IC i? ! '*■ 

* • » ’ . v ■ *• ?' - A '■■■. ; • 
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The trouble with good design 


Ad olf Muschg m 

ran Swiss literature be said to exist? so 

Of course, there are writers in Switzerland ^ 
in German, French, Italian - not to m 
Let Rhaeto-Romansch, which is likely soon 
Arrive onlv in literary form. They can all [u 
ldu« their red passport with its white cross, th 
i document which confers conside rable privi- v 

Has and which in time of war cim save lives. ^ 

£ would be prouder had it been (and were fc 

h) ied more sparingly for the former and oj 
note liberally for the latter purpose. Thanks to t[ 

the cultural foundation, Pro Helvetia, writers d( 
ae constantly brought together to discuss the tb 
problem of whether there is such a thing as R 
Swiss literature. Their conclusion depends on t | 
6e public; where they sense that conclusion to c : 

be foregone, they are inclined to resist it. j, 
Abroad, they encounter an occasionally critic- a 
si but on the whole flattering (and despite j 
envy, also patronizing) Swiss clichd , and when s 

i explaining their differences, tend to adopt a a 
didactic tone of voice - thus revealing their n 
Swissncss. At home, they diverge more sharp- v 
ty. One way or another, they are reluctant to r 
rest on the laurels of their Swiss identity. There t 

is only one thing they find more difficult to c 
bean to be ignored, by people (abroad) wire 
don't know or people (at home) who don’t { 
want to know, about their disagreements. £ 
Ttey are equally reluctant to be given credit f 
Iwwhat they don’t deserve, and to be made a 
present of what they have earned. By contrast ( 
with the majority of their fellow citizens, Swiss . 

writers are part of what J. R. von Saiis called a ^ 
'shwierige Schweiz”. They tend to be allergic ( 
to off-band compliments and blind patriotism: 

His in (his that their own patriotism 'consists. j 
They take on board the accusation of being ( 
one-sided, or even - the word actually does 
exist - “unSwiss". But what would be Swiss? 

Ibe state of Switzerland was formed on a 
bads of common interests, and not because its ; 
political or cultural unity was “natural". 
Nnertheless, since the eighteenth century 
cringles of nature and the natural have become 
iprofqiindly Swiss topos, eulogies which have 
«®e from outside Switzerland. Looked at in 
ill® clear light of day, there is little that is native 
sbqut this offshoot of classical pastoral 
ftciailire. Rousseau exalted “the land of 
, shepherds" Into a Utopia of sound morals and 
staple living. Schiller gave them Wilhelm Tell, 
a ancient wayfaring tale , as their literary clas- 
i . >-Tbe British made an object of veneration, 
dwell as p goal for sporting conquest, of what 
been simply a natural obstacle: the Alps. 

Even Swiss Yodel culture is fed by Tyrolean 
“ports, a fact which has never deterred cont- 
^rrial ciubs and patriotic speakers from pro- 
curing these European borrowings as being 
“typically Swiss”. On the other hand, Switzer- 
M’s real achievement, its rise from a de- 
'ttojrihg country poor in raw materials, to a 
rich industrial state a‘nd International Centre of 
®riuacrce, is shrouded In a mist of unhistoricaj 
hjends^ as if God Almighty Himself (Patron 
of rite Swiss Constitution) had permitted the 
“^■working . individuality of the Swiss to . 
•* Sourish, protecting pur national character (not 
unaided, by a trusty militia) through • 
world war? ag^ihst “the cunning of the 
^. For over a hundred years, ,since ; Gott- 
5 penod hovels- and Gottfrled.Keller’s sad 
“f mtter iMartin Salarider; Swiis 'Writing has 
i Posted this, hypocritically modest ^elf-iinage, , 
leaves plenty, of ^eppe for profit pnd , 

; ^K-riahteoiisnMB •: 


country brazenly set about building up its post- 
war prosperity. Dfirrenmatt’s Besuch der alten 
Dame and Frisch's diaries take exception to a 
society which allows itself to be ethically and 
politically impoverished while increasing its 
material wealth. 


■ IWa btid time, both for literature and the 
^wh. When fhetr identity iiad-tb be asserted: ■ 

^b)^^frilchter"(S^Mp6et)w writ- > 
^ a'^hgle wqid, Thus'it was in thp 193&V 
w J-W v when European fascism imposed a.. 

military state of Siege. The "spfr-- 
$af 4 e fgnce’of the country" did not sit well.. 
^ ^IterUkrism end forced a “Heimatetir on 
^jfe^ritunbunt to driylrig out the devil 
^..Bc^ebub; Writers like Jakob B0hrer, ; 
JjfiratflngllnandAlbin ZpUinger insisted pn 
openness which Keller io his 

■ijf&rM&rick h*d declared a 
^^ace.hadpd difficulty calling, hlmaelfa 
against the fervour of blooP 

“-IQBqU nnUnmil chafEC* 


If the Swiss policy of granting political asy^ Qu 
lum is taken as a measure of inner freedom, 1 
then the atrophy of that freedom over the past a ) e 
150 years must be obvious. Before and after s ’° 
1848, the young Federation became a refuge abl 
for European democrats, their second and cei 
often definitive home. They participated in set- na 

ting up institutions of government and were a co 
decisive influence in education. The writs for sti 
the arrest of Georg Biichner, Herwegh, * s 
Richard Wagner or Bakunin did not run |b 
there; indeed, they sometimes even granted * n 
citizenship. Even during the First World War, ta 
it was not the police who had the last word s | 
about “subversive" foreigners like Lenin, c * 
Joyce or the Dadaists; and the “Salvation l a 
Seekers” on Monte Veritft near Ascona were 
allowed to build their New Jerusalem un- |f 
molested. How different was the Second ir 
World War, When refugees encountered a “no S 
room at the inn" policy and were shoved over « 
the border - where to, exactly, nobody in- “ 
quired too carefully. P 

Even when they achieved world fame, wri- 11 
ters were not forgiven for accusing Switzerland c 

of falling short of its own liberal and humanita- 
rian tradition. So it is easier for a reader in J] 
Australia than for many a Swiss civil servant to 
understand that Frisch’s Diensibiichlein , for F 
instance, an angry look back at the siege men- 
tality of the war years, should be seen as a 
testimony of patriotism. Yet in 1955 Frisch 
asked the Swiss establishment whether it still [ 
had “any ideas"; ten years later, he asked his 
colleagues whether Switzerland was still a 
theme for them. 

Of course , writers in French and Italian have 
always had different worries nbout identity. 
Their double minority status (political within 
their language groups, cultural within their 
own country) forced them to choose their 
identity not as Swiss, but within either a much 
broader or a much narrower framework (If it. 
makes sense to speak of “choice" at all in this 
context). From Paris dr Milan, they were seen 
ns provincial. So they either allowed them- 
selves to be attracted and absorbed by these 
centres (how many- people know that Robert 
Plnget is Swiss, or Jean-Luc Godard, Le Cor- 
busier, Alberto Giacometti?). :Or they asserted 
their regional roots with pride or defiarice. 
They found these roots in their villages, their 
landscape, even in their state, which never ex- 
tended beyond the boundaries of their canton, 
Even for Ramuz. the greatest write/ of Suisse 
romande, Switzerland was more of a cultura) 
irritation than an etootional reality. Either wn-^ 
ters are European, like Denis de Rougernont - 
or they are Vaudois like Chessex, Valaisan Uke 
Chappaz, Ticinese like Bianconi, Jurasslan 
like Voisard. 

For some time this caused a strange contra- 
diction in Swiss writing. While the German 
Swiss were producing “engaged literature and 
challenged their readers to take a cn^ww 
. ofSwilz 8 erlaiid,wrlters (rom S“.^rotond»or 

• itvle” ! That was in the 1960s when -In Gennan 
' ievefy kind 6f subjectivity and formal eonser- 
vaSwas suspect as conformist, romantic, Or 

■aerohlsi it needed a vigorous change of cultu- 

then to fender them insignificant. . 

! i For the scene has changdd. In ^ 

: steady destruction of.the environment, , ho^e- 

• > Steaayuwiiy • p dirlv word in any 


centralized bureaucracy. The “little word” a 

fights against all this for its right to live. It c 

knows - small is beautiful! - how to value its s 
peculiar charm. As the voice of “regional 
autonomy”, the German of Bern or Solothum 
finds itself in cosmopolitan company from 
Quebec to Kurdistan. 

In the meantime, to be sure, the use of di- 
alect in Switzerland has assumed the dimen- 
sions of a “dialect wave”. The new media, 
above all commercial broadcasting, have re- 
cently used dialect so widely and so indiscrimi- 
nately that there is reason to worry about Swiss 
competence in standard German. Much is at 
stake if the German-Swiss linguistic landscape 
is to be "hollandized": membership of one of 
the great cultural languages; the tradition of 
indigenous Swiss literature, the most impor- 
tant works of which are written in the "foreign" 
standard German; communication with fellow 
citizens speaking different languages (!); and 
last but not least, the specific role, that is to 
say, the intrinsic character of the dialects. For 
if there is anything that merits the label “Swiss" 
in the predicament of German writing in 
Switzerland, then it is the tension between the 
dialects and the standard, literary language. 
Peter Blchsel, for example, has shown in his 
prose that far from impeding the Swiss writer, 
this tension trains him to use language self- 
consciously, critically and also cunningly. 

The fact that foreigners frequently com- 
mend Switzerland for producing the only 
“good" German may be seen in this light - 
perhaps because it was always predominantly 
written German. But I should like to pursue 
the theme of Quaiihltsarbelt (highly skilled 
handwork), for which the Swiss have always 
been praised, into a different field: that of 
“Guten Form” (Good Design). The contradic- 
tions here resemble those found in dialect wri- 
ting. After the war, Switzerland had for a long 
time the best designed intdricurs in Europe 
(apart from Scandinavia). The visitor encoun- 
tered the austere standards of "Neue Sachlich- 
1 keif (New Sobriety) in typography, street- 


advertising, furniture design and arts-and- 
crafts at a time when these standards had dis- 
appeared from the rest of Europe along with 
the Bauhaus in Dessau, nnd had not yet re- 
emerged in the total functionalism of the 
American cities. But was it coincidence , or was 
it part of the “Swiss national character”, that 
the social reformist potential once possessed 
by Good Design was dissipated by its prolifera- 
tion? That “function” became a meaningless 
formula, an aesthetic umbrella for absolutely 
everything? Is it coincidence that the Swiss 
Gom ringer, one of the fathers of concrete 
poetry, made its incisive, graphic wit the uni- 
versal language of advertising, so that yester- 
day’s avant-garde now leaps at us from every 
wall? Is it coincidence that the colophon of one 
of the largest banks in Switzerland harmonizes 
so well on the Bahnhofetrasse in ZOrich with 
the huge sculpture by Max Bill, which it spon- 
sored? The Swiss have always had a greater 
flair for qfing, selling and popularizing art than 
for creating it. “Le gdnie suisse” of the erst- 
while nation of shepherds and peasants has 
come into its own in the “applied" arts of 
manufacture, business and service. 

No doubt, this is an aspect of the celebrated 
Swiss "realism" which is part and parcel of the 
political astuicness, the (more or less) clean 
business methods of the successful small state. 
But this vein of realism Is also supposed to run 
through Swiss literature. And indeed, however 
ill the historical success of Switzerland may 
accord with its self-critical literature, they have 
their common roots in the spirit of the Re- 
formation. 

The most important German and French 
writers in Swiss literature have been in the 
main (until a few decades ago, exclusively) of 
the Reformed faith. Their writing had its ori- 
. gins in the vicarages and classrooms and so it 
, tended to preach, to instruct, to serve. Their 
> own “realism’’, however, insisted on the guilt 
- motive- in the face of public righteousness and 

. bourgeois success ; th eirs was a culture of (bad) 

. conscience — sometimes to the point of person- 
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al desperation. Literature clung to scrupulous 
restraint especially when Swiss trade 
flourished. This emerges in the prophetic ges- 
turing of Dtirrenmatt as well as in Pestalozzi’s 
spirit of service; it shows in the profound ling- 
uistic scepticism of Robert Walser as well as in 
the reclusiveness of Ludwig Hohl. Perhaps 
Frisch demonstrates most trenchantly that cri- 
ticism of public life cannot be separated from 
the cult of self-criticism. Examination of the 
personal conscience is central to the heritage of 
the Reformed Church in Swiss writing. Writers 
like Amiel or Yves Velan - or Fritz Zorn - 
drove themselves to the point of self-con- 
demnation. For the tradition of the Reformed 
Church, unlike the Catholic or the Lutheran, 
does not distinguish between secular and eccle- 
siastical life: nor, therefore, between private 
conscience and public morals. For its writers, 
then, the history of Switzerland is always 
tinged with the Last Judgment. As the newly 
fledged chief clerk of the state of Zilrich, the 
atheist Gottfried Roller in his first decree for 
the Swiss Thanksgiving Day threatened the 
"moder of Switzerland with the “hammer of 
God" should it fail politically or theologically. 

No wonder those in power at the time took care 
not to have this edict read from ali the pulpits 
of Ziiriclt as was normally the practice. Swiss 
literature from Gotthelf and Spitteler to Frisch 
has its more or less traditional place in the Old 
Testament background of the citizen-writer as 
the fierce and unloved prophet of “God's 
people”. 

TTie historical dialogue of salvation between 
the prophet and his people has tong since fallen 
on deaf ears. Nevertheless, the writer is still 
expected to be a good citizen. Basically all that 
is left now is demonstrations of mutual displea- 
sure. Fritz “Zorn” (pseudonym for Angst), a. 
teacher of Spanish suffering from cancer, a 
product of and outcast from the Swiss haute c 
bourgeoisie, passed judgment of death on it. 

His book became the basis of a cult well 1 
beyond Swiss frontiers. It confirmed the dar- 
kened image of Switzerland outlined by Jean 
Ziegler t in his famous pamphlets, albeit with 

%?-^c ^uppresse^ revolts of the " 
ybUflg, of .Ihfe shnthndfe on the notorious * 
Sprayer of Zurich" - nind months Without 
probation - bear witness to the gap in com- t 
munic&tion between the Swiss establishment : 
and its fringe groups, among which artists must . 

now be .numbered; Their answer - an auto- ' 
noxious and formally radicalized art form - is • > 
new in Swiss writing, nnd new not only dife to ii 
the well-known “belatedness? of Swiss slyleT c 
/V“ d yet. Tart pour L’art", renuhdntion ofa f 
role hi public life, also; has its rooty' jn the 1 
culture of the Reformed Church.'; Even: the r 

: Good Design of Conrad F. Meyer was a matter • c 

Of conscience, Us achievement - and his - con- c 

. sisted; in providing as complete an aesthetic 1 • •( 
• Compensate nas possi b le fpr social deprivation ' ( 
|n.airolatjop;Here, too, in these artefacts, . tho :• . i 

' .Calvinist jfetael, of “justification”' may stili be I 
/ found. Pqrbaps one may see an element of 
compensation ih formal perfectionism as such, i 

; ^ hlch one encounters noLonly in. the literature t 

of Switzerland, but also In her image of abso- c 
l lute cleanliness. There is something of asym- , 


bolic socialization in it. Precise, exact form as a 
substitute for a not quite fulfilled life, with the 
useful side effect that this substitute sells well. 

Indictment, self-indictment, aesthetic com- 
pensation: the list of “typical" behaviour pat- 
terns in Swiss writing is incomplete without 
that of flight. In past centuries, it had been the 
geographical and economic narrowness of 
Switzerland that drove its sons into foreign war 
service, where they suffered from the “Swiss 
disease” - homesickness. Today, it is the cultu- 
ral narrowness of the country from which Swiss 
writers take flight (in their themes but in- 
creasingly also literally). However they are 
nevercertain whether to describe their absence 
from their loved/hated little country as an 
opportunity to live or as an exile. During the 
past few years a considerable section of Swiss 
literature has taken shape in New York 
(Frisch, Federspiel), Los Angeles (Vogt, 


ppfvp 

$L_:, , 



Loetscher) Berlin (Jaeggi, Hurlimann), Frank- 
furt (Urs Widmer), or Paris (Paul Nizon). The 
question of identity which preoccupied Frisch’s 
Stiller has, in the meantime, shifted ground, 
become generalized, denationalized. Switzer- 
land is no longer its own favourite topic. Not 
only, to quote Keller's Salander, because it is 
“chez nous comme partout”, but, vice versa, 
because it is ‘‘partout comme chez nous". With 
the universal threat of the arms race, destruc- 
tion of the environment, overpopulation, the 
economic divide between North and South, 
there is nothing quaint any more about being 
Swiss. 

So it makes less and less sense to talk in 
terms of “Swiss literature". “Multi-language" 
problems become pure folklore in face of the 
expropriation of language altogether. National 
frontiers take second place when civilization 
itself is on the borderline. Swiss topography no 
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Carnival in Mendrisio: a photograph by Gino Pedrall reproduced from Tessin (see caption on page 1422) . 
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A taste for the literature of Italian Switzerland 
is a little odd. During the visit some years ago 
of a distinguished Swiss Italian literary critic, I ' 
found (hat in a: room foil of professional Ita- 
lianiats I was the only person there whpiiad 
read any of it. Recently, when I asked two 
cultivated Italians whether they had ever heard 
of Francesco Chiesa, Giorgio OreUl, Giovanni 

■ QreUl; Plinio. Martini, Piero Blanconl. or 
Grytzko Mastidni, the answer was no. No Well : 
read German, would be unacquainted with 
Frisch, Darren matt or Muschg. 

One of the Italians, slightly embarrassed by 
my. question, remarked that the obscurity of 
the Swiss writers 'no doubt said something ab- 
oht their quality, but. I deny that. Bianconi’s 
. Albero genealoglco is one of the best books 
that has been writteh about immigrant life, a 
smalfolassic comparable tb Carlo Levi’s Christ 
Stopped at Eboli. Giovanni Orelli’a L'anno 
della vafanga won the Veillon prize in 1964 

• and his more recent Va Festa del ringraziartiento 
struck me as the most subtle of the wave of 

; Swiss writing of Ifta T&Qs and 1970s which, 
poured .acid op the, complacericy pf Switzer- 
land's' tyeilthy, soifmolent bourgeoisie. Fran- 

■ cesc 9 ij Chie «a's prose and, poetry mark the 
transition from feterpmariticism tp modernism 
iriawaywhichwillstandroraparisdn withwri* 
ter? like Piovene, THiere is, then; 1 plentyof qubl-. 
ity and variety in Swiss Itali&ri literature, and 

• that variety is the njore remarkable 1 since ft 
corhte from a community dffougMy three W 

■ ared . thousand inhabitants.- •' 

The ^eal case ;! jftrt. this- literature ■, is . ijbt, 
however, a purely llrerary Qtije nor eyen that ft 
offers, ad unexpected Swiizetlattd- 

although it does.jThe firsLstpry in Alberto 
Nessi’sfine collection i? about e^wjss bqn<dltr?/- 
Afatdrob, whprobbed tfiericl^aitdgav^ iolhe 
poor during th^i^,. if i?;bard'fo recbiiclio 
the image of clocks, ^hocblato and banks wftft 
that of a swaslibuokllng, kriif^wibldlngbari^ft^ 

The 'real case goes beyond that to ah area Of- 
great sublety but coits|dwableimportanCe:.J^^^ 


lian Switzerland poses in an acute but elusive 
.way the nature ol; culture itself. Samuel Butler : 
caught this in his Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- ’ 
montand Canton Ticino, which he published in 
1882. He was attracted by the fact that Canton 
Tidno “though politically Swiss is as much 
Italian in character as any part of Italy”. It is 
the transformation which culture undergoes on 
either side of the invisible walls made by poli- 
tical divisions that constitutes the strange fas- 
cination of the Republic and Canton of Ticino, 
the one wholly Italian-speaking canton of the 
Swiss confederation. What is It that a hundred 
years after Butler wrote keeps Italy and Italian 
Switzerland so close and yet so different? I 
once walked across the bridge which connects 
Ponte Tresa (Italy) from Ponte Tresa (Switzer- 
land): on one side the noise, chaos, bustle and 
peeling fa$ades of any Italian town on a Sun- 
day; on the other the siletice, order, glistening 
jewelry shops and bank frontages of Switzer- 
land, Italy looked Italian; Switzerland Swiss. 

-Alberto Nessi’s terra matia belongs to the 
atea of Tidno called tho Mendrislotto. It is the 
southeromost part of the entire SWiss Confed- 
eration arid all his stories play put their plots 
against and across borders. The first, the title 
story, depends on the closing of the border in 
1847 by the Italians because the Swiss are har- 
, bouring revolutionaries. | The second, “Man- 
ifattura tabacchi'\ recalls the strike in .15)7 by 

thawopien wpridng in the tobacco factories dn 
; • jhfc Itallaq-Swiss' borderj and • the third’ 
i : fs a sort, qf b'tera(y bidgraphy qf .g ' 
young.man wlio. rebels jn the late 1920s against 
the orderlinessof his life and becomes ‘art. agita- ■ 
tor, fights in Spain and ends his days: ba^k in: • . 


longer emerges as “typical" in literature ' 

a paradigm case. Those aspects of the ^ 
land" which are threatened everyZ^' 
have to be protected from “Swi/tfi e m 
Perceptive readers like Kafka and WaZ 
Benjamin were aware that the characteril 
"Swiss” diminutives in the work 
Walser were an expression of something 
different and uncomfortable. A deeoK 
turbed and “alienated" consciousness 12 
protection in smallness against the envelop^ 
darkness. For many Swiss writers, “respond 
ble language - particularly its caricature in 
political rhetoric - has become impossible to 
bear; it has given way to apparently irresponsi- 
ble patterns of literary behaviour; a quiet id- 
ealization of poetical means that often sounds 
like “whistling in the dark". The "formalist- 
excesses of Jllrg Laederach, Hermann Burger 
Reto Haenny or Felix Ingold are someth^ 
new in Swiss literature. They have replaced the 
Reformed conscience by an acute self-con- 
sciousness of art - as a symbolic, if doubtful 
strategy for human survival. _ 

It is unlikely that this kind of writing will 
soften the pressure of “everyday apocalypse". 
But in the radical ization of its forms it can ai 
least demonstrate how “dear" - in every sense 
of the word - a concept like “homeland" has 
become. Literature flies a flag for fantasy, fan- 
“tasy which perhaps already stands only a fan- 
tastically small chance, which yet is essential 
not only for survival but for the simplest life. 
That literature in Switzerland nevertheless 
prefers to speak softly, and aims its sights at the 
unassuming rather than the spectacular; that it 
writes its last words more often than not in 
lower-case - in this one may indeed discover 
the residue of what is peculiarly Swiss. But this, 
too, lives in the certainty - which can no longer 
even be a matter for regret - that Switzerland is 
no longer a special case: 


, ItaUait. Switzerland still horrified by the cbm- •• 
' place ncyofSw*. life. 

•a ■ Jhej.f fdntier; .the existence ■ Of qfiQther Cul- 
fare ofthpsame? laogVag6-but tllfferentpditics 
to (he.; south , . and another cujture/of dlffe- 




Nessi’s characters are quintessentlally Ita- 
• Uan in their localism, their attachment to tiny 
communities, and their rooted regional Identi- 
ties. For Nessl , the Mendrisiotto is terra matfa, 
crazy country, because its people ding to their 
illusion that their claims might some day be 
heard, that justice might just once be done to 
the poor- and that the present order might be 
changed. The perennial lament of Italian 
peasants comes through in these stories. The 
tragedy of forced emigration, the humiliations 
of life at the bottom, are experiences common 
to the Ticino and to parts of Italy. What Is Swiss 
is the attitude of the Mattlrolo, who, when he 
hears that the Italians have closed the border, 
decides to organize a popular rising and goes to 
the mayor of liis village to claim the citizen's 
weapons as of right, an ancient sign of the free 
man, the right to keep his own arms. After all, 
the Mattirolo may be a bandit but he Is a paid- 
zio, a citizen of the tiny republic of Vacallo. 
The Mendrisiottl are poor but not servile, and 

this political identity gives them their distinc- 
tive set of attitudes. Even Tonio, down and out 
after the defeat of the Spanish 'Republic, gets 
better treatment from the Marseilles police 
when he says that he is Swiss not Italian and 
. gdes from the police station still in filthy rags 10 
the best hotel in town, where he expects to be, 

. and is, received as an equal by the Ticinese who 
nins r lt.: ■ • 

These stories are not, easy to read. Nes?l» a 
poet; primarily, waiits to capture In his prose 
thp sounds of local speech. To. do. that; like eJi 
Italiai) writers who take ordinary people as 
th^lr subjects, he has to confront or get round. 

- the reality of dialect. Indgily life the Mendrb 

■ SiotH normally speak a dialect often incompre* 1 
henslbje! to ltalian-speakers. Dialects Were and 

■ dre^ particularly idiosyncratic :in mountamous . 
regions like Italian Switzerland. There are. 
therefore, in these Stories words and exprep* 
ions not td be found in even the biggest ordm* 

.•: hry : didtibnary l : In opq or two .cases evep ® 
.experts bn Dr Federico Spiess’s team of dla^ 
tplb^ts 'ih Lqgaiio coqld hot be quite certai 

’ Whpj a particular word might haye meant- X c : 

» thhttbb reipforees’ the vividness arid immw' 8 ’- 

- cy of these storieh; As the great s wiss hlstor |fl a • 

■ Johanhcs yon' MQlIer bnce observed. 

ar<ip^bigriir small beewse they, take up > 

; ‘ On^ iiiap ; i t dedqrids bH thejjr spi riF- / , ' •: 
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The indeterminacy of Amiel 
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Switzerland is notable not only for the practical b« 

Xlom and virtue of its inhabitants, but also th 
tortoeir propensity to withdraw into the solit- 
conduct of their mental lives, and to live as d( 
SiW in the inwardness of their thoughts as in th 
^diverse, well-balanced activities of their bl 

V lives. It sometimes happens that this j 
Sboilv Inner life is taken to extreme lengths: b , 

JJJ is the case with Henri-Frdddric Amiel. t l 

In bis Journal, in the entry dated September o 
4, 1863. Amiel reports as follows: p 

Joe sail rien, je ne suis rien, et il me but me * 
chaque jour. Cette absence de partipris, c 

STe, d'habltudes, de conviction, ce dfifaut t 

l iiMsnce posidve, de stadlat acquis, de capital v 
Syw, et mftrae de forme d6termin6e dans la volon- t 

tfeldloi I'esprit, me rendenl mdifinissable et font £ 
aafelWesse pratique. - f 

This is perhaps the most important of Amiel’s t 
Gsdings concerning himself - or at any rate of 
the Initial findings- the one which must Btand, | 
logically, before all others, for from It flow all j 
others, on it depend all others. Ftom the outset * 

hh thinking is condemned to being forever ! 
unable to settle on any one precise object ..Not 
that, like the thinking of so many others, it 
drifts away gradually into muddle or impreri- 
rioD, into a sort of slackness of mind which 
rould leave it hovering endlessly, ready to give 
Into any chance inclination. On the contrary, 
Amiel never allows himself to be taken over by 
any particular idea. He eludes all fixations. He 
depends on no precise orientation, no deliber- 
ate choice formed by thought. Thought is re- 
doced to nothing more than an exercise of total 
intellectual freedom — so total that it could 
never allow itself to be caught eyen momen- 
tarily by any definite form; a thinking, there- 
1 fore, of which it could be said that it was strictly 
indefinable, since it aspires to a state in which it 
li not determined in advance by any object 
nbatever. More even than that, it is a thought 
«Mch attains' true satisfaction, or the deepest 
Mfetetkn for the person thinking it, only 
when,-ffee of any precise Intention, it is no- 
thing other than a thought thinking itself in 
an activity which requires only that it be 
pident to itself, without this self-awareness 
registering any need for relation to any defin- 
able object, external or internal. 

In this absolute Internalizing of the mind’s 
. activity one might find something comparable 
to tye poetic reverie of some of the German 
Romantics (Novalis, for example), but -with 
the difference that in Amiel self-awareness is 
Mtcpncerned even with what might be called 
the poetry of the inner world, but is content to 
he no more than a permanently functioning 
mirror for that life (reflecting not necessarily 
' its "poetic'’ quality but simply the anonymous, 
impersonal arid almost continuously abstract 
nature qf the activity). The intellectual free- 
dom at Issue, then, has nothing positive about 
brings.no affirmation of being. Rather it 
could be said to> record the lack, within being, 
Of ady true personality. 

Having no definite inclination and no wish to 
have one, Amiel discovers that he is free to 
hike up - or to give up - ariy rind rivery Inclma- 
.tionto hire. Nothingis inevitable in thisrnental 
! '.“flytty proceeding within itself, to all appear- 
snees, endlessly. "It has no goal, tto' end. It 

■ ^rgss Wth the rnany daily change? that a vast 

• M jbfimate jourhal will reveal. That is all thatit 
; rap^.ffor'its ifraipe is not the real but ti» 

\pwiHe. .• V . :• 


aware of his own metamorphoses. He even 
boasts of being a sort of Proteus. At other 
moments he laments the fact. With effortless 
ease he slides from one mode of being (and of 
being aware of being) to another. He knows 
that his true nature is to elude all definition. 

This is the consequence of the extreme free- 
dom with which he behaves - not perhaps in 
the real world, which concerns him not at all, 
but in the field of pure thought. In essence, but 
also as the result of sedulous practice, he is a 
being suited to the unwearying exploration of 
the manifold possible. Then again, detachment 
or uninvolvement in Amiel are never aimed at 
procuring gratification. He could not be furth- 
er removed from an Epicurean. Nothing in him 
could resemble the ultimately rather cynical 
behaviour of a dilettante like Gide, who 
withdraws from this or that pleasure the better 
to enjoy some other one. For in Amiel there is 
a moral seriousness, a gravitas, Protestant In 
nature, which forbids such play. The intellec- 
tual freedom which he displays is of a different 
kind. Its origins, in Amiel’s own rather banal 
phrase, lie in “un besoin d’indfipendance”; 
although he goes on to say that this is dictated 
by “la crainte de livrer sa liberty aux ciroon- 
stances, aux bommes, aux passions et obliga- 
tions". The same holds, we know, for Amiel’s 
attitude to marriage ; but then it holds for all his 
dealings with every kind of social grouping - 
the family, the world of politics, the worlds of 
scholars or of socialites. All are held in suspi- 
cion, kept at a distance. Thus he writes: “J’ai 
vricu plus libre qu’un souverain, m’attachanl & 
ne ddpendre d’aucune volontd et renoncant h 
toute autoritri.” 


;.A?,.tjte journal unfolds, of course, .certain 
^fe'^r legis distinct eventualities are given 
“flaberation, But they are considered a , 
^g 'Way, iaway rather than- genuinely con- 
Nedr Whether .or- not -they actually come 
they, must be considered '4ss as real row* 
** teali^ble; 1 'they* belong in (he domain of . the 
l^bl^Thls-can be seen in the way Afaiel 
^re^hes -rituations. ^equeqtiyi. whe^e . 
J It : wifi, be in tbe interaogative mode, 

Pamugc: Shallldo this orsbaULflo 
hvno thesis follows another* one W , 


J^ydiffererit, One, pe 


These quotations bring out the radically , 
negative stamp of Amiel’s thought. True free- 
dom is available only to him who escapes the 
influence of the external world, so fashioning 
. tor himself a totally independent mode of life 
and thought - one in which , above all, he is safe 
from even the faintest of determinations. For 
then the being thus freed finds himself beyond 
the pull of the external world. He accedes to 
Impersonality; something confirmed by Amiel 
in this other passage: “Ma libertd est privative, 
negative, elie consiste . . .... & se rdfogier dans 
I'existence impersonelle de la pensfie” .(Febpi- . 
ary 14, 1855). In another entry we read: “Ai-je 
un goftt dominant? Je n’eri trouve qu’un, celui 
de la liberty Intdrieure, c’est-6-dire I’instinct de 
m’affranchir de tout penchant ddterminfi” 
(May 14, 1861). This passage stresses the im- 
portant point that the spirit of independence 
Amiel speaks of here takes the form, in his 
case, not only of the distance which he strives 
to set between determinations arising in the 
external world and inner peace, but also of a 
positive desire to bring about that peace by way 
of indeterminacy. Is it riot thanks to indeter- 
minacy that the freedom intermittently en- 
joyed by Amiel, escaping now and then from 
the inexorabilities of the external world, allows 
him to attain a state comparable to what insti- 
tutes the essence of divine freedom? Lin- 
ddtennination", he writes on January 18, 1865, 

• “consiste ft filuder la condition >umaine pour 
sauver une sorte d’inddpendance divine. .. 

Which is to say that human freedom, on the 
model of dlvinp freedom, can become non- 

finite. But will freedom thus conceived, insofar 
.a* it concerns only man, not tend, toi remain 

Active, useless? “Liberte (font jene fab rien , 
confessed Amiel in a passage from his D6U . 

1 . - befations sur les femmes”. (September 4, 1^6) 

; 5 a freedom with which, hi this P a ^ cul ^ aS 1[ 

' he indeed does nothing, for at that nme i 
s „ems ^hin» unthinkable. Do we dot see 
Siring similar fa the foUoMng^en^: 

r ' M C'est dans lez<ro que j’ai 

rx .U. ife5fil? Must he not mean here tnai 

: : : . 


but limitless may perhaps contain a mental & 
space that is also without limit. “Mon Moi n’est I 

que la nue conscience”, Amiel writes. But he at f 

once adds: “Mon dfinuement est virlualitd c 
pure" (September 6. 1877). This inaugurates i 
an inexhaustible relationship between freedom 
and consciousness, summarized by Amiel 1 
when he writes: "Liberia inferieure, consci- I 
ence de la conscience" (April 7, 1869). At this * 
point consciousness, raising itself to a higher i 
plane, is no longer consciousness of any speci- ■ 
fic thing but only of itself; it is no longer to be 
differentiated from freedom borne up and 
along by virtuality, protected against any con- 
tact with the real. The experience of infinite 
freedom and that of bare (or pure) thought 
become one. 

But let us be clear that this fusion has no 
bearing for Amiel the man. It means that when 
thought works free of any relation with any- 
thing determinate, it reaches a level where it 
can move untrammelled. It then becomes con- 
sciousness of consciousness, that is to aay a 
consciousness endowed with a degree of free- 
dom such that it ceases to be the consciousness 
of one particular being, for individual con- 
sciousness is left behind at this level. Here it 
must be pointed out how close Amiel is to 
Valfiry. For both, undetermined thought (pure 
thought, Valdry will say) often goes forward 
within a mental activity that is contemplative. 
“Mon instinct contemplatif' , Amiel writes, 
“voudrait supprimer en soi I’individualitd et 
n’6tre plus que simple conscience, que pur 
esprit” (May 17, 1870). 

And indeed, allowing for one or two (admit- 
tedly important) nuances, such a sentence 
could be ascribed to the author of Charmes and 
of the Cahiers. One thinks of Valdry’s “pure I”, 
apex of the pyramid of I which Valfiry gradual- 
ly climbs in order finally to arrive at a form of 
consciousness so utterly depersonalized that it 
is no longer consciousness of this or that, but a 
sort of supreme exercise of thought itself , freed 
from any connection with any object. Is it not 
1 this which marks the consciousness of Amiel, 

1 at any rate in one of its later stages? A con- 


sciousness which achieves detachment by de- 
liberately widening the gap that separates it 
from objects to which, at the start, it feels 
connected; a consciousness which reaches full 
awareness of itself in an ever-growing solitude: 
“Mon esprit devient toujours plus esprit . . - 
toujoura plus pauvre de toute richesse acquise, 
toujours plus fluide, pins formable , plus neutre 
et plus mddtermind” (October 20, 1870). “La 
marche de mon ddveloppement a toujours 6t6 
dans le meme sens: I’indfitermination crois- 
sante de retre ...” (September 19, 1864). 
“Toute mature se sgpare graduellement de ma 
conscience profonde, dont l’dnergje critique 
rdduit toujours son bagage et revient & l’6tat 
ponctuel du sujet isold de tout objet” (October 
20, 1870). , _ _ . 

The condition of a subject with no objectl 
Few expressions in Amiel are so powerful and 
so profound. Few expressions describe so aptly 
the near-pBTadoxical transformation which, 
almost at the end of the progression, takes 
place in the indeterminate consciousness of 
Amiel. All consciousness (even long before 
Husserl) had always been described as in- 
volved with an object. Any other position 
would have seemed Inconceivable. Yet here, in 
a new perspective, wliat appears - if not as 
something immediately visible, then at any 
rate as the last and perhaps highest level of 
consciousness - is a subject no longer involved 
with anything, not even itself; a consciousness 
presented as a subject without an object. 

With this, unquestionably, we reach what 
Amiel considers to be the most absolutely in- 
determinate thought: a thought which has no 
definition, which cannot be defined since what 
it thinks has connection with nothing. Thought 
thinks the nothing. It thinks itself in the ab- 
sence of any thought-object whatsoever. In its 
E absolute isolation, denudation, non-defini- 
t tion, it Is witness to the lack within itself of any 
i form of determination, 
j An indeterminacy which extends in al 1 direc- 

t tions, which reappears at all points and which, 
l t in the end, as in Buddhism (for which Amiel 
tl has such reverence), is revealed as the only 
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means through which the real nature of sub- 
stance can be expressed: “J’arrive g la consci- 
ence ind&erminde de la substance”, writes 
Amiel, adding to this phrase the following brief 

3859) ti0n fr0m VirgJ1: inan ' a re8na ” (M«y 10 * 

The territory of the indeterminate con- 
sciousness, then, is the emptiest region of the 
mental world. To find one’s way there is to find 
oneself utterly cut off. But it is also to find 
oneself in one’s tree greatness. “Ma consci- 
ence”, Amiel writes, M s'apergoit dans sa sub- 
stance mSrae, supfirieure & toute forme “(Au- 
gust 31, 1856). And so it is by turning his back 
on all objective reality, by eliminating, in the 
space within the space surrounding him, the 
distinct forms of objective reality that, at mo- 
ments at least, Amiel can find a kind of pride in 
the spiritual poverty which, like the mystics, he 
achieves by voluntary privation. This pride 
shows through again in the somewhat enigma- 
tic saying which be puts down one day, with 
himself in mind: “L 'indetermination, dans la 
d£sesp£rance, c’est le point oh se maintient ton 
£tre central ..." (September 12. 1876). 
Amiel’s despair must be seen as an act of re- 
nunciation: whether of the world as known 
through the senses, or of personal inclinations, 
or of any and all forms which determinate 
thought may take, in order to come through to 
what is, if not the goal, at least the concluding 
act of spiritual activity. Then thought, ab- 
stracting everything, emptying itself of every- 
thing, reaches the point where, solitary, it 
thinks itself with the perfect purity achieved by 
the eliminating of all determinacy. 

This is the highest point reached by Amiel. 1 
But that point is also the start of a downward 1 
slope. Just howsteep it is, Amiel will often and 1 

painfully discover when, instead of considering 1 

the eminently positive nature of his sacrifices, 1 
he feels the fall force of the privation they ( 
entail. Thus, in a note directed at himself, he ' 
writes: “Tu es un Moi, non une personae, une 1 
forme, non une substance. Tu n’as ni carac- * 


1 C 


- fore, ni opinion, ni projet, ni carridre, ni deter- 
mination quelconque, et cela de moins en 
s moins. C’est-d-dire que tu n’es rien qu'une 
f possibility, une virtuality, une chose vide, et 
, non pas un fit re" (September 30, 1858). 

This is the first catastrophe that befalls any- 
one seeking the ultimate refinement of his 
thought by way of the elimination of every kind 
of determination; it is the sort of illness which 
strikes at the very structure of the mind, that is, 
its forms. These, because of his efforts yet also 
in spite of them, will weaken, soften, lose sub- 
stantiality; “Je rentre toujours plus dans Fin- 
forme” (October 8, 1869). “Je ne suis que for- 
mabilitl sans forme" (April 6, 1859). “Je me 
ddpouiile en quelque sorte de mes organes et 
rentre daus I’ltat amorphe, dans la forme 
gfinSrale et vide de la spirituality” (May 18, 
1859). "Je suis semblable & la matidre informe 
et vide sur iaquelle se mouvait I 'esprit de Dieu” 
(July 8, 1858). 

Nor does the falling away stop there. It 
moves outwards in all directions, it affects 
everything. Nor only, as was inevitable, does it 
bring about deterioration in the sharpness of 
thought itself, but it makes that thought itself 
vaguer, more confused. At first it is the objects 
of thought which are affected, but then - and 
this is infinitely more serious - it is the subject 
itself, that is, the process of thought. Function- 
ing as it were In vacuo, it finds itself buried 
beneath a sort of fog. At first the fog rises 
round and about it, but. at a later stage, within 
it: "Tu n’es plus rien qu'un brouillard triste, 
sans forme et sans direction" (April 23, 1872). 
“Je m'aperqois moi-mfime comme les fantdmes 
* 1’aube ..." (April 19, 1879). “Je rentre 
moi-mdme dans I'informe et le fluide, dans le 
monde vague de la possibility et de l’omnl- 
possibility" (October 31, 1880).“Je suis un 
nuage qui prend toutes Les formes et routes les 
couleurs” (October 14. 1857). “Je n’existe que 
vaguement ..." (November 23, 1856). “Je 
re vie ns de moi-mfime k I’ytat fluide, vague, 
md£termin6” (August 14, 1869). 

The vague and the Indeterminate have be- 
come synonymous. A thought which re- 
nounces precise objects, which strives to be- 
come perceptible to whoever thinks it in the 
absence of all form, runs the risk of losing 
itself, not necessarily in emptiness, but in 
amorphousness: a word which signifies not 
only absence of form but absence of substance. 


Thought is in danger of being swallowed up by 
this. And that is indeed the impression that 
Amiel’s Journal often gives: not that of a lack, 
but that of a plenitude that is made up of an 
overwhelming number of entities which have 
remained in or fallen back into formlessness. 
There they lie, a lifeless wrack stretching as far 
as the eye can see, with not the faintest chance 
of ever forming anything coherent. But, let it 
be said at once, that judgment is in one respect 
unfair. It takes no account of a fact which is 
patent: that in Amiel vagueness is not a termin- 
al condition but a sort of staging-post between 
the primary state of withdrawnness and some- 
thing I have not yet mentioned and which is 
logically situated beyond vagueness: incom- 
pleteness, unresolvedness, fluidity - that is to 
say, total opacity. 

This total obscurity is not reached in a single 
moment. Before he comes through to it, 
Amiel, in the sort of engulfment he feels him- 
self sliding into, can still find a chance to strike 
out for a place which is almost stable, which 
might well seem to him like the end of his quest 
and in which he could hope to find temporary 
refuge or, better still, the opportunity to renew 
his drive and momentum. 

This intermediate state is what Amiel often 
calls the foetal or germinal state. “Par une 
simplification croissante, se rfiduire k l’6tat de 
germe ..." ( Grains de mil ); “Etat de 1’oeuf 
oil la vie va germer ..." (August 31, 1856). 
“Le monde des gerraes, des larves, des fan- 
tdmes ..." (January 3, 1871).“Retour k la 
semence . . .’’ (August 31, 1856). “Etats mys- 
tyrieux et crypusculaires qui ramSnent k 1’ytat 
d’indivision de Ffitre, h peu prfcs k l’ytat foetal" 
(October 16, 1864). 

AH these expressions, scattered across the 
Journal, form a host of convergent allusions 
which tend to suggest what might seem to be 
the final locus of his quest: the locus from 
which thought, recovering foothold or hand- 
hold, would feel ready to set out again - this 
time, in the opposite direction - on the road 
already travelled. For the embryonic or foetal 
life Is not a terminus ad quern but a terminus a 
quo. After the stage of in-folding there would 
bq the stage of what he sometimes calls unfold- 
ing, that is to say, a redeployment of being 
which would in fact be a genesis. Thus Amiel 
dreams sometimes of changing into the diver In 
the fable, who, after venturing to the depths of 


the sea, makes ready to come back un l.d. 
w, h treasure found on the bottom^ 
enterprise might in this way be conLwT?J 
those works obsessed with the.topT^S 
that are so common in German n — ..-F ” 
end of which we in France can find” ,.? 
able version in the poetry of Mauri™? 
Gudrin. But it is striking thu in Amielfereh 
hardly any trace of this upward movemSu 
Seldom do we see him apprehend and dS 
the slow, progressive movement which in Ife 
ing creatures, drives the vital juices upCl 
It appears, then, that Amiel is condemnedto 
pursue, in ever more distant regions a sean* 
w . h ! ch ( h “ ™ which settles on n'o d2 
object. For what is perhaps most essenB.1 £ 
the searcher's thought is that truth is not to l« 
found tn the finite, the determinate, bat Z 
finitely short of that, in what we may cal] the 
indefinite. Indeterminacy can never be abso- 
lute. For whoever immerses himself in this 
search there is always, at a yet deeper level of 
thought, a more thoroughgoing indeterminacy 
towards which he must at all costs strive 
Hence the interminable quality of this search in 
which, in the very words Amiel used in his 
Cours d'anthropologle , man appears forever as 
se retirant dans ses profondeurs" (March 22 
1852). 1 

Concentrated solely in this direction, the 
diarist’s thinking "replonge de cercle en cercle 
jusqu’aux ttofcbres de son fitre primitif 1 
(Grains de mil). A search that knows no term, 
except, perhaps. Nothing. 

Let me end with two quotations. The first is 
entirely negative and pessimistic: “Me dtipouil- 
lant de toutes ces incarnations de plus en plus 
vagues, je me suis laborieusement rapprocM 
du Rien" (April 23, 1860). 

The second, on the other hand, is positive, 
or at any rate allows a glimpse of what, in the 
ordinary way, is least to be found in Amiel’s 
thought - the virtue of hope: "Le nyant in- 
tdrieur, cette inddtermination complete, res- 
semble au rgvei] qui suit une profonde tethar- 
gie” (August 29, 1872). 

The complete text of Henri-Ff£d6ric Amiri's 
JoUmal Intime is being published by L'Age 
d’homme in Lausanne. Sue volumes ’have 
appeared to date, and are available at 95 Sw ft 
each; Volumes Seven to Twelve are still in 
preparation. 
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PhiUppe JacCottet cultivated austerity. The: 
three short texts of A trovers Un verger, com- 
plemented by the selections from his note- 
books m Lc * Semaison, record his delight in the 
richness of the natural world and his mistrust at 
the delight he takes in recording it: “M6fie-toi 
des images. Mdfie-tol des Rears.” 

There is ho coldness about his restraint. On 
T ' Jefetrajy, Jqccottet welcoipes us to hjs most 
tot'tfrhte thoughts, while at, foe forte time writ- 
'• in 8 We pppoaite of conf esaio ria 1 literature. The 
notebooks cover the period fropi 1954 to 1979, 
biit ] hardly ariy of the passages hd.has retained^ 

. , cptild be dated on internal evidence and one 
i. for toy faefa . about foeptfottf . 

life' or signs of his reaction to external events 
. duringUmse twerity-eye yw^, He studies'thfc . 

* spailipiisi . capeMril^y s 6f light 
aitid Colour op f^Uiar- fan^wapies ; this . pro-' 
Mdes ttoi^ntext for'.his ,me4tatiops. .prom. 

.! JJfo® to i time, a 1 bopk,> copte^,* visit or it 
dedth (J e^h^ulhtojPlOa^oYis pbtdd.bul in' 
tnemainhejs su^pl^biw or fed irttrittfoiia' 6f ;• 
the particular on hisqbeat for theunJvtraal. He 
reacts 

Picasso with are(fe«ioij on foe vhculty b£hibd< 

■ era culture! . V n • rj*:.'-; j . . Z 
. Jaccottet returnsrepoatedly iiiXh SmjSbSrl 

• to foe jpOets he admires, Hbfelin, Lcopafrily^ 

dialogue /fie; jj: 

.ivDomin.nvv*., ITU* V m «•«>« W-*ii i waiuVu*'' 


.. establishes with them, as, for example, when 
he quotes Leopardi's disparaging comment on 
Romantic literature: “Dans la podsie antique, 
e’ert la nature qui parle; dans la podsie mod- 
.eme., . . c’est le ppite." The notebooks, like 
the fragments or drafts of poems that he In- 
cludes with them, amount to the record of an 
unceasing effort to provide a voice for nature, 
While A trovers un verger continues “ces 
recherches toujours menafe de prdciosity”, 
profoundly aware of the dead hand which liter- 

• ature. imposes .on foe Work of organizing and 
re^ng the raw data bf experience. ' 

At times, he is obsessively meticufous in his 
mistrust of. literature and art, turning on him- 
self, in “Les Gortnorans", to castigate his "un- 
reason” in using the$e black birds as an image 
of death and refusing to celebrate Ftanz Hals’s 
work in the Haarlem museum as' 4 human 
. achievement, when he has just affirmed how it 
might; be considered as; such. Irldeled, the 
second section, of “A 1 , trayers un verger” is a 
critique of the first^iindenniniiig its own thesis 
in to agonized repudiatiph of the jvriter and his 
craft; V . : H . 

1 Quails diwDi lygircfo oil qu’fls dlscnt douleurJles '• 
®P. u ,WSontjapais queries mots. Fadfos. A certains 
dey^icertHind. rtaUt^llsim-iiTltcmt, b3 
iJSme fort barreur; «t moik iravisrt iifcr, qui continue 

k toe table; le ‘ 

• ea P? bIe * fjw fofola - ■■■ ■ •. 

. presen t hisWill, in what he 

aq aimost neurOfiddistaste. : vv . ^ •[ 

. foadp pue^th; -natufe^.is' able to foeet it . 

‘SintB '.him- litjAuiini Ki II !•.. . i f 


evidently, from any innate puritanism than 
from the understanding that the Romantic en- 
chantment with language and urge to confess 
are a form of disguise (and self-deceptive with 
it). His restraint is therefore exemplary and one 
ends by finding and admiring Jaccottet in his 
single-minded pursuit. 
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fl* peace and prosperity of Switzerland is a courses 
hui creation, not a gift from Providence, then in t 
j M suc h has to be ceaselessly protected and wehr an 

daoted. The price of being boring, as well as obligati' 

. free, is eternal vigilance. There is and mo < 

therefore, among the Swiss, an unusual aware- lilies. S 
ness of the fragility of their present existence personr 

and . concern to preserve it from the uncertain Althc 
tanper of the world. nature, i 

This vigilance is not just a matter of rapid national 
rMQonse to changes in the market place. It is a vent an; 
military affair. Switzerland is both the least possible 
militaristic nation in Europe and one of the overwta 
oost militarized . Whereas carrying a weapon “ve. u 

1 is usually an indictable offence in Britain, in j£ elr a J, 
Switzerland civilians can be seen cycling to the ™y “J 
hypermarket with sten guns slung across their ® x P eI ? fll 
bgcks, The military system is totally interwined Britain, 

not just with the concept of Switzerland as an P°P alat 
independent and neutral state, but with the “ eavler 
wry fabric of Swiss life. I"?"**/! 

Yet while there has been a good deal of Wr* ' r 

interest in Britain in the way the Swiss are v ' dea D J 
providing an ultimate line of defence for them- P lo y ers - 

selves with abundant nuclear shelters, little P 6 ®”* 
thought has been given to the front line of 
defence, the fact that Switzerland is also a na- lralDm 8 
tkm at arras in which almost the whole of the cadse ° 
active male population are trained soldiers. ” 

The Swiss have developed a comprehensive awiss n ‘ 
and proactive system for maintaining national Much 
security or Landesverteidigung. This involves McPhee 

strategic economic provision, psychological addition 

preparation for crisis, intensive civil defence avatlabli 
and large-scale military resistance. All this Is to come be 
ensure that the nation shall not merely con-, approac 
thme to exist, but can preserve its essential Forces i 
utorq, come what may. Though other neutrals experiei 

aiy be able, .on paper, to mobilize as many try.McI 

op, no other 1 country has such a well.estab- If somi 
felled and pervasive military system, Given observa 
to, ll is sufprising that, in time of vigorous time as i 
debate. about the future diplomatic and milit- seignem 
ny course to be followed by Western Europe, Valais, 
critics of established military doctrines have inteliige 
paid so little attention to the Swiss example. . much « 
This may be because it Is too realistic, too in which 
weighty, and too inclined to call for individual ate: whi 

Out in the country 
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sacrifices. For, though there are only 1,500 
professional soldiers, plus 18,500 recruits, 
under arms at any one time, the Swiss can 
mobilize 625,000 men, if not more, at a few 
hours’ notice. They only do this by requiring 
adult males to devote one year of their lives 
between the ages of twenty and fifty to soldier- 
ing. The year is made up of seventeen weeks 
basic training and frequent exercises, refresher 
courses and inspections: first in the dlite, and 
then in the second and third lines of the Land - 
wehr and Landsturm. Even after fifty there are 
obligations still, for officers must serve longer 
and most men acquire civil defence responsibi- 
lities. So there may be 480,000 para-military 
personnel available to the state . 

Although all this is resolutely' defensive in 
nature, and in line with the recognition in inter- 
national law that neutral countries must pre- 
vent any abuse of their territories and take all 
possible precautions to prevent any belligerent 
overwhelming them, it Is none the less expen- 
sive. If the Swiss spend less of their GNP on 
their army than do most members of Nato, 
they still devote a fifth of total government 
expenditure to it, which is twice as much as in 
Britain. At more than £270 per head of the 
population per annum, the Swiss carry a 
heavier burden than that of most Nato popula- 
tions, and one only a quarter less than in Bri- 
tain. On top of this there are the facilities pro- 
vided by the soldiers themselves, and their em- 
ployers. These burdens are accepted, not just 
because of the peace of mind they purchase, 
but also because of the skills, leadership and 
training the army develops and especially be- 
cause of the sense of community and shared 
values it engenders. As Machiavelli said, "The 
Swiss have no army. They are an army." 

Much, if not all, of this comes out in John 
McPhee’s new book, which will be a welcome 
addition to the very thin coverage presently 
available in English. It will be particularly wel- 
come because it compliments the more formal 
approach of studies such as that in the Defence 
Forces of the World series by Looking at the 
experience of being a soldier in the Swiss infan- 
try. McPhee does this through aseries of lively, • 
If somewhat uncoordinated, vignettes of,.' 
observations and dialogues drawn from Jiis. 
time as a member of the French-speaking Ren- 
seignements patrol exercising in foe Upper 
Valais. The task of such sections is to provide 
intelligence for the rest of the army, not so 
much on enemy movements, as on the terrain 
in which their mother units would have to oper- 
ate: where are the best observation points, is 
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illustrated by the cautionary tale of Ueii Brok- 
er, who built a house for his new wife in 1762 
and In doing so incurred debts which were, in 
his own words, “like a labyrinth out of which 
only God and. luck can lead me”. Brfiker s 
unpaid bills illustrate the general point that 
specialist builders were employed on even thp 

simplest house: this was not, hi anj 

anonymous architecture. Indeed, by the tate 
eighteenth century most town and village 
councils had established standard norms and 
dimensions for building materiaiv >nd Meih 
suggests that these may have cofttnbuted to the 
unified appearance of the bouses. • o. ■ 
While this homogeneity is often 
. _ ■ __ iriiinoR. the reaional differences 


— — anonymous architecture, inuccu, 

tovid taeili is a product of the department of ei8 ^^“S^itSd a no r ms and 
“Volkikunde* at ZOrlch Uriiversity, and mSvandMeili 

•PPtoaches, the rural buildings of Switzerland fen ■ have contributed to the 

Mre as . an -anthropologist than as an irfito bouses. '• . - . . 

historian. As the author of a Un ^w[eSIi! homogeneity is often very striking 
^o«e/(fo«-insplred book on an early eight- . ^ vUlaw, the regional differences 
egwentury witch-hunt in a village- near fa a P gtnictu ®. equally pronounced. 
Za fer he has no illusions about the realities of m uldmate ^ most informative chap' 

gfey life. Indeed, He opens with extracts PJ Qffcrt B g rand tour of housing types, 

fc jetfeaa GotthelPs Bauemspiegel of 1 arid fading around the 

M^fem.yfoich he concludes: ‘The villages starting fa foe jortn^a ^ doMg 

JJelUp.ljh. enclosed world, where everyone ^country ^ n ^ ^ organization of 

.^to agafast the rest to'gain more advan- . e var i 0l i^ hoilnirig types.; 

ffofothe bommunal property.’’ .{j Crhwelzef tiauernhaus is generously illus- 
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^folfanes of foe dairy and qeieql far- ' con^ctionat ddtfosby Emrt G^ 

^.foedeyelopment of cheese andwmepro- ^ . - p i onBer jesearcher Into Swiss 

^ and the evolution of rural industries. ^ ^ modem photographs. 

^tch-maldDg and fertile manufacture are ^2r^ J fe.wfe sh,! ond ^ 
Sp9- -.!» ,fof gfeN historical context of the . _ ’ - fat (, er than descriptive, 
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that bridge mined, and how quickly can men be 
got up that tiliphMquel Because the sections 
have to process the information and then 
persuade their superiors to accept it, their tasks 
call for more initiative and less bull than in 
other parts of the army. They therefore attract 
oddballs, whom McPhee not only finds sym- 
pathetic, but from whom he can draw an amus- 
ing and revealing picture of the Swiss army: 
how it sees its tasks, the facilities on which it 
can draw to carry them out, and the echoes it 
offers of current political and social concerns. 

Its task is, in the event of war, to enable 
Switzerland to play the porcupine and ensure 
that the army bristleB sufficiently to cause any 
invader, who has not already been deterred 
from the venture, to think at least twice about 
continuing the advance. Second-line troops 
would begin resistance at the frontier, even 
seeking to defend exposed points like Basel. 
Then the £lite troops would hold out for as long 
as possible in a mobile defence of the central 
lowlands. Only if this failed would the army fall 
back on carefully prepared positions in the 
Alps from which it would be amazingly difficult 
for an enemy to winkle it out without suffering 
disproportionate losses, All this would be 
accomplished by professional soldiers rather 
than by civilian guerrillas, and the claim is that 
“we will never absolutely give up". 

To enable them to do this they can rely, not 
just on plentiful equipment, but on sophisti- 
cated installations and defences, including 
three major fortresses in the Alps, specially 
prepared fields of fire in the woods, and the 
famous demolition points on key bridges und 
roads. Moreover, the army not merely has the 
advantage of its knowledge of its chosen ter- 
rain but of a remarkably strong esprit de corps. 
McPhee’s strength is in his reportage of all this 
and In his sympathy with the patrol. 

This picture may sound a little too good to be 
true. And, in fact, McPhee does reveal 
problems - shortage of equipment, notably 
tanks; training which is too short, and which is 
not always taken seriously, because either 
people do not see the value of it, or regard it as 


a subsidized day out with the boys; and boots 
which sound as fallible as those exposed in the 
Falklands . There is also some evidence that the 
political role of the army is not quite as 
unchallenged as his subtitle suggests, with Its 
evocation of a central geographical feature, 
where a number of avenues of ice come 
together near the Grosser Aletsckgietscher: 
“the place that will never be defended repre- 
sents what the Swiss defend". 

In fact the army enn exacerbate language 
differences and social elitism. For while all 
officers have to rise from the ranks, a surpri- 
singly large number of them are involved with 
big business. This is one of the reasons why 
there is some resentment of the way in which 
the army helps to induce a somewhat confor- 
mist frame of mind, one totally opposed to 
conscientious objection. Nor is Switzerland’s 
neutrality always taken at its face value. The 
Russian view of Switzerland as what McPhee 
nicely terms "a kind of capitalist Alamo” is 
bom oJl by the fact that the “Redlanders" are 
always the aggressors in training exercises. 

Questions such as how convincingis Switzer- 
land’s diplomatic stance, and how credible her 
deterrence arc usually only touched on in pas- 
sing by one of the somewhat staccato, and 
often unattributed, quotations of which 
McPhee mnkes much use. The result is stimu- 
lating, if a little imprecise, but not terribly 
reflective. Neither his own views, nor those of 
Swiss outside the charmed circle of the army, 
are really explored. This tangential handling of 
quite serious questions is one of a number of 
points at which the transltiori from a series of 
articles in the New Yorker to book form 
has not done McPhee’s insights full justice. 
He does get inside the Swiss army in a way 
few writers have done before, but does so at 
the cost of leaving unexamined the wider 
dimensions of neutrality and militarization. 
So we still do not know whether the Swiss 
concept of a nation at arms is fally credible or 

transferable. . 

The Swiss Army will be published on January 
21, 1985. 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Quariteh Catalogue I *043 {Four Centuries of 
English Books) has something for evcryone- 
evcryone, that is, with impeccable taste and an 
irreproachable income. What I should most 
like to he, I reflected, is a small newly indepen- 
dent Anglophone (or at least Anglophoneo- 
phile) territory (preferably tropical but with- 
out a termite problem), with an offshore oil- 
well and a new moisture-controlled National 
Library (you must know the place, the building 
with the coo! porticoed front and the water 
garden, just off 29th of February BouJevard) 
with many targe empty display cases waiting to 
be filled, just the place, surely, for that uncut, 
unwearied, wonderfully bright copy of Keats 
Poems 1817 in original boards, rather than in 
the safe of some anal-retentive American bib- 
Jiograb . . . 

Enter Assistant Professor Luther Keelhauler of 
William Carlos College, Williams, Tennessee. 
He speaks: Just hold on a minute there. I hoped 
this column was free of that obtrusive, jeering 
anti-Americanism that is England's besetting 
vice. Why American? Why not (for example 
and without prejudice) "in the safe of some 
anal-retentive Australian”? 

Myself: Yes, I hoped so too. Because '‘safe" is, 
or so I am told, rather faded Australian slang 
for a male contraceptive. Shall I continue? 

Quariteh relates, apropos the Keats, that 
"one of the better sonnets is ‘On first Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer’". I should have 
thought prospective purchasers would prob- 
ably know that, having a well-thumbed Pen- 
guin Keats with underlinings and marginal 
ticks and pencilled “this is very fine”s, before 
getting ready to pony up S 12 ,500, but maybe 
someone is expressing a personal preference. 

On thesubjeet of marginalia, wouldn't you like 
the magazine publication of Ruskin’s Munera 
Pulveris , the parts gathered and collected and 
bound by Ruskin himself fpr Thomas Dixon, 
Ruskin’s proletarian friend from Supderland, 

, the addressec of Jtrtie and Tide by Weare and 
the Jotfcigh.vlords, translated and 
= with endearing annotations: “Carlyle liked this 
•bit’*, “A very favourite bit of mine - it makes 



- - ' !'! wseirched and highly • , 
readable." Tariq AJi, The Guardian . 

.. -. a book which should' (re put in the 
:|iMds of anyone who asks what Ues 
behind dte Middle Haiti! present 
:■ coafli^," EC H6dikin'. : MiddUit a , o : 
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me lick my lips whenever I read it", or simply 
"Well Done, J. R."? (If I wore a badge that said 
“Well Done, J. R.” would people understand 
me?) 

An equally succinct marginal comment is 
Izaak Walton ’son John Chalkhill, whose “Pas- 
toral History" of Thealma and Clearchus 
Walton posthumously edited. Chalkhill (long 
thought to be a fictitious persona dreamed up 
by Izaak, but recently substantiated by a bun- 
dle of MSS) got only part- way through the 
poem, as far as the incomplete line “Thealma 
lives . . and wrote no more; “And here the 
Author dyed and I hope the reader will be 
sorry”, concluded Izaak. 

Quariteh annotations, also, are rarely 
otiose, a relief after recent catalogues which 
tell you that Principia Mathematica was a jolly 
important book, especially if you were in- 
terested in gravity. Nor do they clog pages with 
impressive-sounding collational formulae, the 
foundations of bibliographical knowledge and 
like foundations best buried, and lists of au- 
thorities. If you choose to record all the librar- 
ies that catalogue copies of a certain book, all 
the bibliographers that have mentioned it. you 
can get an impressive list of obscure names, 
and of course the commoner the book, the 
more impressive the list of authorities. What 
doth it profit a man to know, for example, that 
Reverend Erasmus Yeo's Some Old Somerset 
Cider Recipes (Station Bookstall Press, 
Frame) is listed in Ahasuerus’s Bibliotheca 
M alarum, in Gongoresco’s A West-Country 
Bookshelf, and gets a whole chapter in the 
University of Kamakura’s monumental Check- 
list of the Works of Congregational Divines'} 
Quariteh go rather for the snazzy, slightly 
tendentious cross-heading: “The epitome of 
Baconianism”, "A Cornerstone of Romantic- 
ism", “The beginning of Feminism”. The last 
of these is Ester Sowernam's Ester hath hang’d 
Ha man: or an Ansvvere to a lewd Pamphlet, 
entituled, The Arraignment of Women. With 
the Arraignment of lewd, Idle, froward, and 
vneonstant Men, and Hvsbands (London 
1617); I should have dated the beginning. of 
Feminism some millennia earlier. . 

-But they can be modest: there’s a letter from? 
Daniel Defoe to one Captain Thomas Bowrey, 
with notes by Bowrey about the island of Juan 
Fernandez (“goats. Plenty ... Ye fat of ye 
young Seals good as Olive Oil . . .”); “perhaps 
by coincidence", Quariteh murmur, coolly or 
.coyly, “the island of Alexander Selkirk’s 
marooning and the.original of Robinson Cru- 
soe’s desert isle", 

They are definitely coy with Lionel Johhson. . 

. whose Poems 1895 they offer: “immaculate”, 

• thc y say, “phenomenally bright and fresh” (the 
copiy not the text), and even “We don’t use the 
‘mint’ but if we did . . ■.*, Are they just 
1 trying to cover up that this is merely the' second 
issue of. (lie first edition, indeed actually a 
, Mcond edition? Hardly, for they also have the 
-first issue, the true first edition, one of only 
twenty T five copies, and not just one of tWenty- 
. copies but Number. One of twenty-five- ., 
copies; Offered together with Number- One of 
. thirty copies of the first, large-paper, Japanese 

■ vellum; issue' of ^Dowson’s Verses 1896, a pre- 
. sentation frprri Dowson to the publisher 

'■ Lfconart Smitbers/IQuaritch go, it must be 
. admitted; mlldly ape over this pair, a sort of 
do-it-yourself .complete Nineties kit, "the 
; rarest and. yet most representative volumes” 
(hows Jhatfor riding two' horses . at once?), 

> quotation-laden] 

:• ; Icrrible-fllmHitla-ladeii. - -“Gynat-a” - (which • 

- , Quariteh would prefer us to : refer to always by ^ 
.;• $,* SQrtfcet title of -‘[Non jsum quails eram Bonae 
iub Regno Cynafae") arid all its accompanyiniz ■' 
wme and roses; flWfqr the price of ond' or, 

father (wo.fot- the r prlce. of 'about twelve hun- 
dred littes of a modest Rioja and a few hundbd 

• .Mrs Minivers. i!.. . . 

^ At this leyel 'of desirability, price becomes 
the: Iqtfst , interesting thing abdut a boolri Is 
: ' S^O.OOQ a lotor a little for.htj enormous larger 
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i ,'giyq ti tb att he kern copy (“a quarter 

l aii jikh taller than ours. but an eighth of an! ■ 
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twelve to fifteen tim'eiless?itf isTnterestingid 
observe, however, thht . the ' price ':qf - the ' i : 

■ cheapest book Cver published ^Richard H«Jn^ 
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approximately £300 in just 143 years, a better 
rate of appreciation (9.2 per rent per annum) 
than you will get by buying a piece of the action 
when the Government decides to raffle off the 
Royal Navy. 

More wonders yet: an unrecorded book- 
seller's fraud - Joseph Beaumont’s long and 
perhaps tedious 30,000 liner, Psyche (1652), 
with a cancel title attributing the poem to Fran- 
cis Beaumont, fashionable and much more 
bankable; some amazing letters from Lord 
Byron to the infatuated and deluded Lady 
Falkland; even a book that once was mine, the 
sixteenth-century Italian anthology of elegies 
for Luigi D’Este containing a verse by the un- 
known Peter Constable: and finally and most 
covetably, a calligraphic mock charter used in 
Lord Burleigh’s entertainment for Queen Eli- 
zabeth at Theobalds in May 1591, containing a 
speech composed by Queen Elizabeth herself - 
a combination that brings out the typefaces 
Quariteh had been reserving for the signed first 
issue large-pager (large-stone) Decalogue 
("skilfully repaired"): “The ONLY Surviving 
'Prop' from the Elizabethan Theatre. The 
ONLY Specimen of Dramatic Composition by 
Queen Elizabeth Herself." Very nice too: 
there’s a large case waiting for it in the entrance 
hall of the National Archi ves, and we’ll look 
after it ever, so carefully. 


In moods of profound depression and inade- 
quacy I cheer myself with the reflection that I 
can always get a job as a compositor with Mistic 
Products of San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

I’ve no experience of the printing industry, it 
is true, but I think that still puts me slightly 
ahead of the present team at 2463 King Edward 
Blvd, San Juan, or, as they put it on one of their 
less successful days, 2463 Kin Edwart Vizd. 

Mistic Products of San Juan are in a business 
that may be unfamiliar to the closeted, 
rationalist readers of this column. They are one 
of a number of specialist enterprises that put up 
unidentifiable powders in small packets with 
interesting graphics, with instructions as to 
how to get the best results in the way of sup- 
pressing gout or guilt or gangrene, winning 
lotteries, favours, eternal life, stuff like that. 
These circulate in market places and botanas 
throughout Central America, and uptown 
Manhattan. 

Packet One (red scythe and sickle surround- 
ing skull, red fist with decisive thumbs-down 
gesture) contains “Polvos Legitimes de ‘La 
Guadafia Juzgadora’;" which they translate, 
accurately for all I can tell, as “Genuine Pow- 
der of the Judeing Scythe”. “Blow it any way 
the air is blowing”, they recommend, “saying; 
just tike I disalve and blow this Powder of the 
Judeing Scythe, go away from my presence 
every man or woman that in any are my ene- 
mies." 

So ter so good: no doubt the more sensitive 
men or women that In any are your enemies 
will take a powder if urged 66 pointedly; but on 
mote iptimate matter?, I have to Say that Mistic 
Products lose? its typographic head entirely. 
This is how they translate Packet Two, “Leglti- 
mo Polvo 1 Yo domino a mi hombre”’, with a 
slurdy lady in afln-dersl^cle chemise and black 
stockings, stomping a muscular but supine' 
chappie who seems to be trying to guide her ■ 
right foot up Ws left nostril: . . V j:... 

GENIBENE. POWER /,’• •' 

1 COMAN-Mf MAN Putt this powder on your lady 
yo \V|II coma dy our min he wilt almay* W yopr lover 


I m jpst back fromafoost invigorating triplet to ’ 
Mexico: not the Mexico of cactus and cowpat, * 
but a southern; nprirSpamsh* tropical, forested 
i 5 B 1 -?. 1 wapafid pyramids, eerie May*- 
. tend; And what, or. .rqthefwhq, makes Maya- -V 
IandmVstANriii«9 WHy,, rrv* 1 




son on the Information Services Indusi™- 
Yucatrtn. Jos* lias published “ten boob S 
poems in prose and verse, some of 
Mayan style", he is the author of Teoto^ 
lo Bello and "thousands of articles Zn " 
Sociology and Aesthetics, and a Sparishg^ 
method in whch are given more than 4flC 
positions . But mainly he is the author of ! 
theory In 1942 he became aware that! 
Yucatdn Rattlesnake (Crotalus durissus <tZ 
sus) has a pattern on its back which resembles 
that of many Mayan friezes, and also that the 
ra tlesnake’s rattle was the main re ligi ous 2 
calendrical symbol of the Mayans, because h 
grows a new rattle every year. (It doesn’ 
Diaz-Bolio readily admits, but the Mara 
thought it did and think so still. "This is the 
oldest idea I have been able to trace on th c 
American Continent.”) Since 1942 Diaz 
Boho has worked on his theory, and now re- 
cognizes that Mayan art, Mayan architecture 
Mayan calendars and textiles, Mayan religion' 
Mayan and indeed everyone rise’s geometry ' 
and mathematics all spring from the back and . J 
the rattle of Crotalus durlssus, “the firat Pytha- 1 
goras a very long time before that Greek philo- I 

sopher lived”. He has diagrams to show how 
the repeat-unit of the diamondback pattern, h 
crossed square which he likes to call “The four- 
vertex canamayte”, gives rise to the circle, the 
pentagon, the Mayan profile, the cosmogonic 
square whose eight petals represent the moon’s 
phases, the vault, the pyramid, “14 parallel- 
isms with the sun and no less than 16 axes of 
symmetry", and the first American flag. It also 
has the gratifying consequence of making the 
Mayans older and more original than the 
Aztecs, Olmecs, Incas and Egyptians. 

And this is what you get when you innocent- 
ly buy the Guide to Uxmal (Only one contain- 
ing the theory of Mayan Civilization). It is also 
what you get if you buy the Guide to Chichtn- 
Itzd, the Guide to Tulum, the Guide to Copiin, 
or the Brief Encyclopaedia of Mayan Civiliza- 
tion . It is as though all guidebooks to Stratford, 
Saint Paul’s and the Geology Museum were 
written by Baconian, Satan 1st Flat-Eartheii 
It's hard enough to disentangle rubble of pre 1 
-Classic, Classic, post-QIasaic and Toltec nrbu, 
without Diaz-Bolio inventing new names: 
“Archaeologists erroneously call this frieze 
Dead Serpent, a name that shorn how far is 
Mayan archaeology from its goal .... Ohlya 
person who has never seen the vertebrae of a 
rattlesnake can commit this mistake.*. ■ - 

He has a similarly cavalier way with zoology 
~ “the tails and ears of the jaguars have rattle- 
snake traits” - and even with measurement: 
“Size: approximately 216 feet by 150. It is a 
question why the plaza did not result a perfect i 
square.” 1 

Nor is this all. Sitting in a bookstore, idly 
reading a newspaper story about unfortunate 
Police Cbnstable Jesus Puc Puc, who, while 
trying to arrest the notorious disorderly, La 
Lepra, was surrounded by La Lepra’s friends, 
jostled and stripped of his insignia of rank, I 
noticed a Mayan Grammar, the very thing I 
had been looking for for a while. I bought it; 
later I read in it. The author's preface, by one 
Zavala, exhorted everyone to learn Mayan, as 
it was a primitive language, and primitive Ian- ^ 
-guages were more perfect than advanced ones 
like Latin and Greek, having had less time to 
depart from the standard of perfection set by 
God when he created the language. This didn t 
seem toaccordwith the verylatett transform?- 
tiorial theories, and when I turned t0 . 

other publications by the same author (Teona 
: Sobre. lo Bello,, Method of Spanish Guitar, : 
Guide td Uxmal) it dawned on me that tn ; 
diabolic Jos6 had republished a nineteen 
cenfriry grammar in facsimile. 1 Likewise, u*?- 
Brief Compendium, of YucatSri History e* , 

: tends 'opty as far as 1910,' and contains 

lists of Apostolic Nuncios than arc now cona- 
dered fashionable, and the Explanation 01 ^ 

• Mayan Calendar reprints three 
articles. If you want to know .what the cnap 
With computed and rad jo-carbon fiavia dpo® J ■ 
decipher glyphs and stratigraphy, y° u .J}Jr D 7.1' . 

: ter get your reference, sources in Lbnw n . 
;..M«lco'.6ify, ; t . 

* Should- you, discover that tliese 

:: equaljieM xe &#**** 5 ’ ■ 

or v^rf ‘.nearly the ratio of on?, to rppt two x p >; 

: . communicate - with- Jbsi Dlaz-Bolm 
^PQslltftisS}: MtricUi. Yucatdri; ' r; ' : . • : . 
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Science and Values 

«r - Robert K. Merton’s article, “Scientific 
J,d god the fight to be first" (November 2), is 
seemed with the aspiration to scientific 
priority- Its main message is that this aspiration 
EJjJjcj, has reinforced intrinsic motives for 
advancing the frontiers of scientific knowledge 
also contain* pathogenic components". 

I agree with this statement and with the argu- 
penls behind it. It seems lo me, however, that 
dtvUni behaviour in science motivated by “the 
fiiht to be first" plays a secondary role (even if 
^ occurs more frequently now than in the past) , 
ai endangers neither the scientific establish- 
ment nor its generally accepted mores. The 
danger, as I see it. ties elsewhere and seems to 
gurnet very little attention. 

It is commonly observed that most scientists 
ue engaged in parochial science and that their 
OT fk is of almost no value. Of course they 
publish papers in a huge number of parochial 
journals which are never read (fortunately for 
Ksders and authors) and rarely reviewed (and 
(hen for the sake of completeness rather than 
vitfa hope of finding a peart). The very exist- 
ence of these journals is a by-product of the 
paving scientific communication network 
nth which they have little in common. The 
time Can be said in respect of many institutions 
(not only in science but to an even greater 
nteat la the humanities), some of which may 
have had a glorious past. 

One notes here not only a natural process in 
which some institutions come to the fore while 
others lose their importance. More distressing 
fc the formation of isolated islands enjoying 
their separate lives, having their own standards 
ud their own Einsteins. Only the criticism is 
lading: parish hierarchy, almost feudal in 
diameter, effectively stifles internal criticism 
while the outside world remains indifferent to, 
say, new refutations of quanta or. relativity or 
tocorrect solutions of outdated problems. The 
ibseoce of criticism makes the life of a scientist 
a comfortable as the living conditions on the 
island allow; the position of a prince is high 
wugh, even if 1 the kingdom is a tiny one. 
it seems that it is now almost a rule that an 
institution falling behind never manages to 
«eh up and the only way open to an active 
scientist is to leave his island and join an in- 
stitution of real scientific authority. He takes 
fen the risk of entering a more demanding but 
that more fascinating world; he must be pre- 
PMd to face higher standards of research, to 
kstrong-willed'and somfetimes even brave in 
titfsUfcn environment. 

Mertop concludes his article by saying that 
■^.absolutizing of aspirations can, In Its way, 
he just as damaging as the decay of aspirations 
to Stein civil society". My comment is that 
Relays the most damaging role is played by 
scienliflc and quasi-sclentific aspirations which 
confined to one institution or to one coun- 
p; ihcse parochinl aspirations are obviously 
: knnfol tO'the society to which they are con- 
; . M but they threaten also the Indispensable 
j, of science, its universality. - 

jjSZARD HERCZYNSKI, , 

«aionka 40m9, 00-095 Warsaw. ‘ 

f . j • " 

7 -k his article on modem science and its 
™p h y (November 2), .Gerald Holton 
• a -number of important .points. .These 
.Pntj;cry ouj, however, for, further develbp- 
^*;,Prpte$sor Holton asks: Do scientists 
philosophy? The answer, I suggest, is 
.P *.. just scientists, but all of us, urgently 

• J? (hewhole acaden^ic, enterprise to take tip 
JJJPW into practice a radically new phiioso- 
^■ Fortod long academics have unthinkingly 

that the proper basicinteilBCtualaim 
- i* to improve knowledge arid 

■■■ HjP'pgylV this philosophy of knowledge |s, 
dangerously , •; harmfully irrational, 
r r^Wge 1 ahd techriology are Important: but 
Jr? ^tajertjywbrid desperately needs , as 
^^icqtes; is tbe : capacity to resolve, its. 

• Hi told' conflicts more: coo^er- 

ratibnally! that i t does at ’present, 

’ arms race.; jtself exemplifies 

1 global foshhity that can insult 

■l JJf ^ology. developed in the, absence pf 

tpteamihow tjjact copperatively - 
^obalscale.Aboveall^ coop- 
requires ^odperative titopitssib't 

^ v . 


and thought. We cannot hope to resolve our 
global problems and conflicts unless we have in 
existence a tradition of cooperative discussion 
and thought, divorced from power, devoted to 
helping us achieve these ends. Academic 
inquiry ought to take, as its basic task, the 
creation and promotion of this vitally neces- 
sary kind of rational, cooperative discussion 
and thought. It ought to give absolute intellec- 
tual priority to the dual tasks of articulating our 
personal and global problems of living, propos- 
ing and critically assessing alternative possible 
solutions - possible personal and global actions 
or policies. Knowledge and technology need to 
be developed in a way that is subordinate and 
subservient to the basic task of promoting 
cooperative rationality in the world. 

We need, in short, a far-reaching revolution 
in the basic aims and methods, or “philoso- 
phy”, of the academic enterprise. What we 
have is inquiry devoted to the growth of 
specialized knowledge. What we need is a new 
kind of inquiry that devotes critical rationalism 
to the growth of personal and global wisdom in 
life (wisdom being the capacity to solve 
problems of living so that what is of value may 
be achieved- wisdom thus including, but going 
beyond, knowledge and understanding). Our 
Yeiy survival may well depend on the acade- 
mic enterprise putting into practice this new 
philosophy of cooperative wisdom. 

NICHOLAS MAXWELL. 

Department of the History and Philosophy of 
Sdence, University College London, Malet Street, 
London WC1. 

English at Cambridge 

Sir, - 1 would like to protest on behalf of The 
Leavises, edited by Denys Thompson, re- 
viewed so coolly by Graham Hough in your 
issue of November 23. He remarks that “none 
of the contributors gives a sober appraisal of 
the admirable criticism of Leavis’s earlier 
years", but the book is surely not intended to 
be an assessment of the writings so much as to 
record personal acquaintance by very different 
people with the personalities of two critics 
whose impact on the minds of so many oE their 
contemporaries was of such force that it was 
often a turning-point, so as to make them of 
abiding interest even amongst many of us who 
never knew them personally. Far from being 
what Professor Hough calls “a melancholy 
sequence of Schwdrmerei'',. I found this book 
lively and absorbing in its varied points of view 
of the Leavises. • 

As for Hough’s dismissiveness of Scrutiny, I 
can only reflect my own response to the review, 
sure that I was far from unusual. I was ah 
undergraduate at Cambridge in its early years, 
not reading English and unacquainted with the 
Leavises, but its influence on myself was to 
awaken me to an interest in literature and in 
the culture of my time unequalled by any other 
contemporary criticism I have studied since. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE. 

1 Barton Close, Cambridge. 

Sir - Graham Hough in his review of Hugh 
Carey’s book on Mansfield Fortes suggests 
that apart from the two chapters on Cambridge 
English the book- was ‘hardly worth the 
effort”. Manny would .haw agreed Whole- 
. heartedly, but I think fie would have beeh abit 

'saddened bjf the descriptiori of all his other 

activities as a “waste of frittering and potter- 
ing After all, no ohe surely who knows any- 
thfng about modern domestic ^fterture 
' Sould describe the work of ■ Raymond 
McGrath -and Minify at. “Finite, 

: and what about the exhibiting of Ep- 

VjSS ‘‘Genesis* there? And wquld Gordon 

Cfriide haV ® hsd afiything t0 t d ° W ‘^ Mann J" S 

: nrchieolojrfCHi enthusiasms if they were a com- 
waste of time? One could continue on 

any' other feciilty tjine?'Andlf 

‘ 'vividly remetttbe^ed why?- Wohlti ; 


with lectures that seem to have been so un- 
dogmatic and essentially exploratory and for 
that reason not too easy to follow or take notes 
from forTripos use? What has happened to the 
teaching of so-called ‘‘Arts'* subjects? 

Manny's Cambridge was in many ways ‘‘in- 
furiating" no doubt, but is our comparatively 
soulless and soul-destroying, growth-frosting, 
frenetically but often dubiously “productive" 
professional busy-bustle all that much of an 
improvement? 

I hope these remarks will not be wholly attri- 
buted to nepotic loyalty: the fact is that I per- 
sonally used to find the memories of Manny's 
brilliance, rightly or wrongly, a bit of an incubus 
at times. Not that I belong to the English Facu- 
culty - thank goodness. The opening remarks of 
Graham Hough’s review look like the sort of 
nasty little bubble of malice to be expected 
from that quarter. And why the title “Idols of 
the Lecture-room", with its Baconian sugges- 
tion of illusion and barrenness, as though lec- 
tures like Manny’s were a hindrance to the 
progress of English studies? I have not yet met 
or heard of or read of anyone who thought they 
were. 

DUNCAN FORBES. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 

Empson and Religion 

Sir, - Jonathan Culler in his review (November 
23) of William Empson’s Using Biography 
seems to have abandoned brains for enthu- 
siasm in endorsing Empson’s anti-religious 
position. Without staying to define "religion” 
Culler openly associates it with “superstition" 
and upbraids teachers for ignoring “the historic 
mission of education: to fight superstition and 
religious dogmatism". Is it not more important 
for the educator to define his terms and to use 
language accurately than to excite himself into 
a partisan view of any subject whatsoever? 1 
should be very suspicious of Culler’s emotional 
cry to “teachers of literature” to “raise their 
voices” against what he calls religion. 

Empson chose to ignore, in Miltons God, 
the idea of love which binds together the fall 
and redemption of man in Christian theology: 
fer him, (he whole affair was a hateful display 
of polntfcss'chielty. That is not how Milton saw 
the fall of mao, and no teacher is doing his Job 
properly who falls to show this. Similarly, one 
cannot validly (that is, in justice to What the 
text says) teach Macbeth without making clear 
■ that the horror of Macbeth's murders is 
measured in the play by direct relation to a 
Gpd of justice and a belief in a life hereafter. 
The' impact of King Lear is lessened if the 
rtadpr is not alerted to the challenge which 
that play offers to Faith in an all-merciful God. 
And so on. One can’t alter, the fact tfiat 
literature, because of its concern with many of 
the same questions as have made up the study 
of philosophy, has always related to belief in a 
force outside of human control and under- 
standing. One may, for Instance, call Aeschy- 
. ■ fas’ view of this force in the Orestela superati- 
tious'if bne wishes, but one. cannot depy its 
force as a sympathetic Interpretation of human 

suffering. ' ■ _ 

- In “The Meaning of a Literary Idea , In Tfie 
Liberal Imagination. Uonel Trilling argued 
that it is not necessary for the reader to share 
' the belief of an author, such a$ Dante, Milton, 
or Eliot, In order to read his works with the 
pleasure proper to the study of. -literature; 
Culler would havens think titet the Reader, on 
the contrary, must siiek out the belief of the 
author, and Kit is religious ireqiit wfthscom. 1 
fail to see how this IS any task of thei teacher pr 
' the literary critic. We are not theologians. If we 
have a “historic mission” it is not to fight 
: ; against supeistition and religious dogmatism , a 
description suspiciously close to that used by 
. colonizers about “Popery” In eighteenth-cen- 
' tiiry Ireland, It has. to be something both more 
'secular andT more humane. ■ •'/' ' 

fcHRISTOniER MURRAY. ' ' . . ‘ ; 

Departmenf of English, Unjversfty College, Dublin. 

; The Wilflnm Roberts painting used as! the 
i^ver illustration to the TLS pf November 9 is 
enlltlid “Parson’s ptepsure”, not "The Ferry” 
’ as was stated in the caption.;. 

^erycar qf, Klaus Mann's sqfcide was 1949, 
; i ; not»l 941 as “ was. m i$prin tpd in Berthold 
;• '. '^pfolgenbif re's letter; (November .23) . ; , 


BRAND X 
POETRY 

A Parody Anthology 

BRAND X 
FICTION 

A Parody Anthology 

Edited by 

William Zaranka j 

A feast of larce bom to titillate rather 
than educate, to tickle the fancy 
rather than fondle the intellect 
. . . two splendid volumes which 
together provide the most complete 
collection of parodies ever. Two 
anthologies that skewer English and 
American authors from Jonathan 
Swift to Raymond Chandler with no 
tips on the foils . . . 

From Chaucer to the contemporary 
scene, POETRY contains reams of 
parodic verse from such 
contributors as Keats, Blake and 
Lewis Carroll. And In FICTION we 
find Woody Allen, John Updike and 
many others trying their gifted hands 
at the work of numerous novelists 
fromOeFoe to McEwan. 

First British Publication 
Paperback : £2. 95 each 

THE 

SELECTED 

LETTERS 

OF 

ANTON 

CHEKHOV 

Edited by 
.. Lillian Heilman 

Astonishing in their immense range, 

. astounding in their literary quality, 

1 . the letters of Anton Chekhov are as 
witty and observant as his great 
plays and stories' Beginning in 1886 
when ha was 25, and ending with 
. his death less than twenty five years 
later, tha correspondence testifies to 
the extraordinary life of this writer 
who was also a critic, a traveller, a 
. doctor and a patient. Chekhov 
brings his passions to every subject 
and reveals himself as a public and 
■ private man of conviction and 
compassion. 

First British Publication 

Hardback: £7 95 ! 

> Paperback: £3.50 
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COMMENTARY 

Caricatures revised 



Michael Ignatieff 

Crossing the Chnnnel: The Franco-British 

trade in ideas 

ICA 

There is, apparently, a philosophy of trans- 
lation: ie, an inquiry into the difficulties which 
occur when moving thoughts from one lang- 
uage to another. There ought to be, if there is 
not already, another field of study: the sociolo- 
gy of misunderstanding. ie, an inquiry into the 
ways contiguous peoples and cultures manage, 
with the best intentions in the world, to mistake 
each other's identities. 

The weekend conference at the ICA, spon- 
sored by the TLS and the Qitinzaine Uttfraire, 
on the Franco-British trade in ideas would 
seem to be an ideal case-study for the sociology 
of misunderstanding. Here are two cultures, 
barely 300 miles apart, linked since the begin- 
ning of each other's national stares by ties of 
friendship, enmity and invidious comparison, 
who manage, even in the modern world of 
permeable culture boundaries, to misunder- 
stand cadi other completely. Misunderstand- 
ing is easy to understand when simple dislike 
engenders mutual caricature. The more diffi- 
cult case for the sociologist of misunderstand- 
ing occurs when mutual incomprehension 
occurs in a context of mutual admiration and 
good intention. Such was the case at the ICA. 
The panels brought together writers and intel- 
lectuals from both sides of the Channel who 
were already reputed experts in mediating be- 
tween the Gallic and Anglo-Saxon worlds. 
Misunderstandings in such a gathering were 
thus more ironic and interesting. 

In the session on philosophy, for example, 
the distance between Paris and London was to 
be measured not in miles but in light-years. 
Between Sir Alfred Ayer’s amusing but brutal 
account : of . philosophy „ as being about 
not.nrtich else, and Christian 
r Descamps’s View of the discipline as being ab- 

■ out truth as a system of fictions, there could . 
only be a dialogue des sourds. In the historical 
section, on the other hand, there was dialogue 

.. - between Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie and 

■ Peter Burke - but it created its own misunder- 
standing, -that the £retich and English historic-- 
8* professions share the same. agenda: mentali- 
#s, longue difrfel structure instead of ivine- 
™ en ! end so oh. Had the.Engl^h Interlocutor 1 

' .• been. Geoffrey Elton* Hugh Trevor-Roper, or ' 
;; \even.A; J. Taylor th«f leVel of mutual 'dtsagrtfc- 
; - went might have been as high, as it was in the . 

• pfoflosophy 'section. ‘ • 

the sessions on literature.lUerary theory 
VV th^ sodp-political rqfe of the Writer,- an 
odrfandironic ipeetihg of jrilndswas achieved 
; ■ withthehelpof qslraw man; Derrida. Because ■ 
the', straw man in : question, was unable,. to 

, - attendi both Frehch and English Write rshappi- V 
-ty found. common grbiind in dlsmisririg his.in-' ■' 
fluence otVtheirwprJc. Yet common agreement , - 
'• tobash astfaw man is often only ajpibtle way of ; ' i 
' concealing. difference. When the writer 'di$- 
eussCd the more jin terestingquestLons — what! 

■ ■ theories they use in their work, what ideas 


about narrative, narrator and construction 
order their creative process - an odd division 
emerged between the English and French. Sal- 
man Rushdie, Malcolm Bradbury, A. S. Byatt 
and Gabriel Josipovici turned out to have a 
subtle theoretical line on their own practice, 
while the French writers - Michel Chaillou, 
Francois Olivier Rousseau, Jacques Roubaud 
and Claude Simon - delivered appealing de- 
fences of writing as romantic intuition. In the 
discussion of the writer's social and political 
role, a similarly unexpected division occurred. 
Writers from the country of Sartre , Camus and 
De Beauvoir defended disengagement, while 
writers from the country of the Hampstead 
novel of manners spoke up for activism and 
commitment. Serge Fauchereau’s insistence 
that writers should be writers first and citizens 
second st ruck Salman Rushdie as precious and, 
at the limit, irresponsible. Whether the divi- 
sions on the ICA platform reflect divisions in 
the wider cultures was of course unclear. Mis- 
understanding between cultures thrives on the 
inherent difficulty of answering the question: 
who is representative? 

The weekend was more than a variation on 
the theme of misunderstanding: it was also an 
occasion to rediscover one’s own culture 
through the eyes of another. When Diane de 
Margerie and Jacques Roubaud listed their 
first loves in English literature -Edward Lear, 
Humpty-Dumpty, Lewis Carroll, Winnie the 
Pooh, The Wind in the Willows - one realized 
that the great English surrealist tradition is in 
its children’s literature. When the French re- 
called the fog and darkness of Dickens’s streets 
and the wildness of the Yorkshire moors in the 
Brontes, one realized, with a shock of plea- 
sure, that to the French English culture does 
not only signify unflappable common sense, 
but mystery, hallucination and wild passion. 
The weekend revised one’s caricatures not 
only of others, but of oneself. 



Hasty history 

Peter Kemp 

SHAKESPEARE 
King John 
BBC2 

King John is a chronicle of the shifty and the 
shifting. In it, treacherous potentates haver 
and vacillate; changes of mood and mind, al- 
terations of allegiance, are routine. Portraying 
a world of opportunism - one ruthlessly gov- 
erned by "commodity", that "all-changing 
word" and “swayer of motion" - it charts the 
cynical veerings of power-figures given over to 
the pursuit of advantage. Luck proves brutally 
fickle, too: there’s much revolving of Fortune’s 
wheel. Amid such portents as a moon seen to 
“whirl about" the sky, mutability holds sway. 

One problem for the producer is that much 
of this occurs with bewildering rapidity. 
The play lurches along at so hectic a rate - 
words like “haste” and “speed" pant through 
its verse - that it can be hard for an audience’s 
attention to keep pace with the helter-skelter 
happenings. A further stumbling-block is the 
almost comic abruptness of decease to which 
the work’s characters are prone: the two cen- 
tral women, Constance and Elinor, are dis- 
patched in just four lines; John contracts a 
seemingly fatal fever with improbable sudden- 
ness; then, before he’s had time to expire from 
it, is promptly poisoned by a murderous monk. 
Given obstacles like these, the BBC’s produc- 
tion, directed by David Giles, represents a very 
creditable performance. While steadily reg- 
istering all the play's oscillations, it keeps the 
action moving briskly along, and - by pointed 
grouping of characters - ensures that you’re 
never left in doubt about the dubious wheel- 
ings and dealings going on. 

Matching the play's atmosphere, the sets are 
vivid and stylized. Interiors consist of heavy 
arches and massy pillars bedizened with zig- 
zags, lozenges and hieratic-looking patterns. 
Exteriors flaunt an archaic panoply— pavilions 
and pennants under a silky blue sky, emblaz- 
oned, in the French scenes, with fleurs-de-lis. 
Through these settings, the cast swirl in cost- 
umes that have, an embroidered, faintly bar- 


baric sumptuousness. 

Many of the performances are richlv i» 
lured too Infusing the character’s rather stiff 
lines with graceful suppleness, Claire Bk2 
softens the notoriously intractable role of Con 
stance - as rigidly consistent as her name m- 
claims - into something moving. Not that V 
sentimentalizes the part, bringing plenty of 
goaded snarling to the spitting stichomythia of 
her exchanges with Elinor, played with not 
onous aplomb by Mary Morris as a glitu™. 
eyed, leathery-skinned old reptile, 7 

Of much the same species is Richard Words- 
worth’s formidably lethal Pandulph - wizened 
and unwinking as, with creepy finesse, he 
snakes his way through his speeches’ twisty 
arguments. Some of the best scenes in the pro- 
duction are those where he loops coils of 
equivocation around Charles Kay's bemused 
King Philip and Jonathan Coy’s ambitious, cal- 
low Dauphin. Less enthralling is his lusslewiih 
King John - largely because Leonard Rossi- 
ter’s performance of that role isn’t very com- 
pelling for most of the play. Over-mannered 
(the King’s eyes keep sliding towards his 
assembled Lords as if trying to coax laughter 
from a studio audience) and over-fast, it's a 
rendering in which words are swallowed and 
lines thrown away - though Rossiter’s assur- 
ance in the part increases as the play proceeds. 
Paradoxically, he seems most in command of it 
in the scenes where John, teetering towards 
downfall, is at his wobbliest. 

Uncertainty in the title role doesn’t take the 
same toll of a production of this work as it 
would of other Shakespeare history plays, 
though. Effectually dominating the action is 
the figure of Coeur de Lion’s spirited heir, 
Faulconbridge the Bastard - designed to offset 
John's counterfeit kingship by his sterling 
amalgam of true authority and doughty pat- 
riotism. To his bluff, colourful outpourings, at 
once blunt and acute, George Costigan brings 
a very engaging verve and trenchancy, in a 
fresh, forceful performance (hat never faljw? 
right up to the ringing plea for integrity and 
firmness - an England that “to itself do rest but 
true” - which concludes this fitfully powerful 
play about insecurity. 


A conflict situation 


Detail of ? a Reclining Nymph" by Domenico 
Beccafuml, onshowlp Coinaghibixhltidh Art, 
Commerce, Scholarship until Deternber IS. 7 ; 


AUTHOR/AUTHOR____ 

pouspetiuon ^o ^03. ; « •"' .•?. 

-. ^pderi^re inyited ; to identify the sources ' of the 


corrida, set of answer* opened oh fhai uate- . v 


: but. ni}t enough to wash them aWay. Xrioslt thfcsfc : ; 
minute’ pools the. r&nectqd*«tan' flitted in a qufck V 
transit as she passed; she would not have kpowi they : 
were shining overhead ftshe had not sein them there 


*■ j Thus did 1, by, ihe^WaftrVWink T * 7\ • ; 
Another World !■; 

And while thjo loftji SpddOlis sklfes-A ■ ! 

Reversed there .abus’d ntjne eyes, ' - t 

■1 -I fancy'd olherFegT r ’ ATT A 7 

Caine, mine lQ : hiikjf'brmpdt; 1 V ■! A'’.-, 

; Asbysjfte Puddle' 1 did play > : v- N:, . 
^ Artother Wudd . within U; lay. j ■. 

• ,R. • Dd jida see ihfc great telephone poles dqWn In the’ 
A , • y; * water, how. evety wire fe.dJslinct? ; , 
i > If a body fqll Into ne canal It would rest entangled in . 
. three wires for *ver, between eiuth and air. : 
For the wtiter Is n 5 deepens the Stars Are high, . 

3 r ThcxbW and hone traaks hi 'the road Were ftdl of \ 

water, the rain having been enough to charge them, ' 


sp.tneahf -V* :; 7’ ; 7 ;v ;,v y. . . ;; 

■’ I. /; •" 7 -I /' \<C 

)?lnitteri Djr O/Bqstohv- • •' : : * 

■ AnintWy ' '' ■; ; > A.fT 1 ■'* 

LThat tK& highest degree pf ^veretico shCurd b?'' 

paid to youth, apd that ndthlng indecent shobfd bc, » 
; suffered to approach-thtflr.e^M or eataj ate precepte 
ewiorlW bjr sense and: virtue from an ^acient writer, - 
’ by ho. means cmlhcat for' chaatiiy of; thought,' 
Samuel Johnson, The Ranibier, < ; , \ ; - . 

.A tkmild Lt. :i.-» * - ■ T \ *- 


Patricia Craig ' 

WILUAM MASTROSIMONE 

Extremities 

Duchess Theatre 

Extremities Is a play about a rapist on whom the 
tables qre turned. The setting is a farmhouse in 
New Jersey, shared by three young women. 
Marjorie, played by Helen Mirren with im- 
' pressiye shifts in manner from neurosis to vul- 
nerability; appears on the stairs not fully 
dressed. Her first actiori is to spray some house 
plants, her second to slay a wasp. The wasp is 
significant. ;It Allows us to see how Marjorie 
reacts under attack. ■ . ' 

The next. attacker is rather more dangerous. 
Marjorie undergoes . partial smothering and 
sexual assault, at the hands pf Raul (Kdvin 
McNally),;. who has erupted into her liying- 
rdoni, all rioisp And blusten ^ome unnerving 
indignjties are imposed on the girl by the rant- 
ing intriider, before she gets him in the eyes 
with a . jet of insecticide; that Ieaye$ Raul tiis- 
; abled for. the- remalnder of the action, What 
further putiishtnents are in stbre for Marjorie’s 
unlueky.assailimt? Minutes later, heis holed up/ 
; in - ® B ? replace like some unpleasanj animal, 

; blinded, trussed up; half garrotted, drenched 
vrithbbilirig water, poked with a bWom hand- 
16, and whacked at with a spade: ,y-\ 

HowdbyouActifybu return Kom?irm6cent- 
ly; to * find >' your female friend; in her nlght- 
Clotbw.staiKiipgguardpver adamagedrapist 
in the fireplace? This is the problem that con- 
froots 'each .of Marjorie’s- compadions, dini- 

unlFa^Tsrv.. f A _ U '. i - 42 ' 


mat mo gouiiig men own way so 131 IDeV are at 

any rate comfortable. Unless i’dritori times under ' 
exceptional qrcumstancoa, he should rtof eVen .see 
(bingt- that have bfeen stunted or ilarvcd, 1 *, A; ■ 

* °f^ U chapteraa;. 

Charles J?ldj;eiS LluleDorrU, 




* 8um^ Q r)lng the police has provoked hysterialn 
t ^ a J J i rte ‘ ^ e v^ ilemrn ^ is tgmte rimiple.. She is, 

. ip: f8W-unrapodr and .unmarked,. 1 while .the 
woultirbe viplatorihimself Is blinded; burhed, 

■ " ,V *' •’ \ •• -v''-.:'-' ■ • 


choked, poked, and so on. Mastrosimone here 
posits a fundamental impasse in the plight of 
rape victims who may so easily, once the au- 
thorities are brought into the matter, find 
themselves bewHderingly put in the. wrong- 
The age-old charge against violated fentalK, 
that they asked for it in some obscure or impli- 
cit way, continues to arouse contradictory re- 
sponse, at some deep level, in men and 
women. 

Mastrosimone justifiably overstates hi^ase 
in the interests of dramatic effect: Marjorie 
very clearly isn’t guiltless of an impulijMO* 
wards violence comparable to her attacker s. 
Her friends, on her side to begin with, become 
sufficiently overwrought, in the course 
events, to attribute to Marjorie a nature s - 
tishriess Which naturally produces a particular 
effect. They refer to her practice Guessing 
improperly at all hours of the day. TTiqr..*“R 
.short of voicing the ultimate, accusation -■ 
one tells ;her she’s asked for it, bufthe lmph«‘ 
tipji remains. However, Mastrosimone, na 8 

diverted sympathy away frtim his proiag? * 

reirleves. it to some extent by showing , us 
" laiife earned about by Raul - the. topi . .. 

. vicibifs trade. ... . ' . . ‘ , , j. ]v 

: 7 ^WHile the subject of this drama could hjrt y 
. f be mbre palnful or complex, the way Jn.^. 
. it’s presented Is effectively close 

comic mariner ti.Loot. You have the lsjwfve 
.: iout jri the "fireplace, alternately 
• cajoling and uttering comic c ^° vSj 8 iiy 

. prirfortps splendidly in this un f a ^^ P jfan!-. 
. - the vbrigeful victim clutching .f^T* errVl 
; mer-7tl^ ineffectual frien<M, >dde^J 
. . and Patricw'with her social workers J 
■ utging everyone to relax: “We 3 be 

; v situation . 1 • Agai nst. all conceivable ° }t 
V. piece" works as entertainment, ^ 

doesnT realjy get to ^ips with any 0 * ^ 

« quieffng. issues it raises. 
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From tortoise into fox 


Ian Donaldson 

tfffiBARTON 
bajonson, Dramatist 

,Soo Cambridge University Press. £30 
Sack, £9.95). 

HU 258839 


[alia summer of 1618 Ben Jonson, then in his 
forties and already of monumental size, 
tanieyed by foot from London to Scotland. 
During part of the following winter he stayed 
jod south of Edinburgh with the scholar and 
wilHam Drummond, laird of Hawthom- 
Encouraged perhaps by the isolation 
die place and also no doubt by generous 
Assures of his host’s drink - “one of the ele- 
geptsid which he liveth”, noted Drummond 
ioberly- Jonson talked freely about his fellow 
niters in far-off London. His verdicts were 
tffogand memorable. “That Donne, for not 
r taping of accent, deserved hanging. That 
Shakespeare wanted art. That Sharpham, 
Day, Dekker were ail rogues, and that 
Miaiteu was one. That Abraham Fraunce in his 
English hexameters was a fool.” To a later 
paeratiou such withering comments were 
plain evidence of Jonson’s malignity, which 
vu routinely contrasted with the spirit of 
Shakespeare, presumed to be free and gener- 
ous. But in his casual remarks to Drummond, 
a in the more considered critical pronounce- 
ments to be found throughout his published 
ink, Jonson is seldom cantankerous without 
a purpose. His critical grenades are carefully 
lobbed in such a way as to clear for himself a 
wesary creative space; his strong reactions 
in tin work of his contemporaries are a means 
oi defining and discovering the principles he 
fisbed to follow in his own. Jonson is Eng- 
land's first literary critic worthy of the name, 
ja critical utterances - like those of his 
^Interpreters: Dryden, Coleridge, Eliot - 
ittd constantly to be understood in relation to 
itst he himself was.currently attempting as a 
wb to achieve. " 

taaoh’s dramatic career was a long one, 
fetching from the last golden years of Queen 
ESzabeth’s reign to the last troubled years of 
Cbaiks fa, and within that long period his 
■huutic ambitions— and with them, his critical 
ofhkMs- might reasonably have varied and 
risked. Yet the conventional view of Jon- 
career is linear. He is seen as a steady 
titet until around 1616, when he begins 
^ttpHcably; to droop: there follow what 
bjfa pleased to call his dotages. Despite this 
N^ffling conclusion to his career, Jonson’s 
fltaiive aims, along with his general outlodk 
; literature and life, are often said to have 
rctndned more or less constant throughout his 


packet of letters that fell overboard from a 
boat, were swallowed by a fish that was caught 
at Flushing, and safely delivered in London. 
There is the story of the gentlewoman divinely 
obsessed with the Puritan preacher Mr Dod, 
who asked her husband if she might He with 
Dod in order to conceive a saint or angel, and 
in the end was rewarded with “but an ordinary 
birth”. There is Jonson’s account of his own 
premonitory vision of his dead son with the 
mark of a bloody cross on his forehead, and of 
his night spent “looking to his great toe, about 
which be hath seen Tartars and Turks, Romans 
and Carthaginians, fight in his imagination”. 
Such tales seem almost to have emerged from 
that world of Elizabethan romance that Jonson 
ostensibly despised; together, they testify to 
the presence of a stranger and stronger im- 
aginative life than Jonson is conventionally 
reckoned to possess, and suggest more com- 
plex origins and affiliations for his art. 

Anne Barton questions, furthermore, the 
linear theory of Jonson's development as a 
dramatist, with its melancholy coda of middle- 
aged decline. The pattern of Jonson’s career 
that emerges from her book is one of constant 
shifts and evolutions, triggered by theatrical 
experiment, discovery and disaster, and by 
the slower processes of maturity and ageing. 
Much of his work in this account is the product 
of a restless, critical and self-critical habit of 
reaction: reaction against the achievements of 
his contemporaries and immediate predeces- 
sors, and also against his own earlier work. The 
experiments with comical satire led Jonson 
understandably to explore a contrary mode, in 
a conscious attempt to see “if tragedy have a 
more kind aspect"; Sefanus was the result. It is 
not a play that Anne Barton much admires, but 
she interestingly suggests that this excursion 
into tragedy helped Jonson to perfect the grim, 
sardonic humour that he was then to exploit 
with such effect in Volpone. After the triumph 
of The Alchemist, Jonson moved less explic- 
ably back to tragedy again, with the catas- 
trophic venture of Catiline: a testimony at least 
to his readiness to break from a successful for- 
mula to an area of high theatrical risk. Barth- 
olomew Fair, an extraordinary achievement m 
quite another comic mode, represented also 
the end of one possible phase of Jonson’s de- 
velopment: a creative impasse; driving him to 
new inventions . Jonson's career in this account 
moves In often unpredictable and fox-like 
ways, sometimes in long and surprising back- 
ward loops to previously scorned or aban- 
doned dramatic modes; but it does not, in. any. 
simple, qualitative way, regress. 

Jonson’s reactions to the work of his great 
contemporaries, Professor Barton suggests, 
were equally complex, and affected his own 
creative development more deeply than he al- 
ways dared to admit. If Jonson’s occasional 


feme, This consistency lias been outwardly pronouncements abouthisf e 

fclred but tacitly regretted/ Jonson’s un- gest a dogmatic 

self-contained, fortified world of art pronounremente often in dicates 1 * 

p wan to lack the Imaginative openness, ing and ambivalent atu ^ de L?® jJL n 
•k Variety, the readiness for risk that we ser is characteristic. In the 
ggatb with the greater art of Shakespeare, declared that Spenser ^ f®^? d g h i ve 

Actually he may appear not to develop, ancients, writ no language, 


appswju ~r> 

JJ/merely to decline. In terms of his own 
®^6 'fable, Jonson has been perceived by 
“^critics as the tortoise, not the fox; he 
.JjJ* hew tricks, moves by no devioris 
^rb^t instead' retires within the hard'; 

shell of his own dramatic art, his own 
■^wisdom. 

Jj^/iartoh posits qiilte a different view 
JOtijotfa character and of the develops 
Iris ajrt, She is unwilling (in the first . 

^'JJ^ptthesfoble, singular; mfegrated 


him read for his matter”. In conversation with 
Drummond he expressed dislike both of Spen- 
ser's stanzas and of his matterj yet he also 
recited to Drummond parts of - The Shepherd s 
Calendatlbat lie bad by heart In .a 
he rttaa. as Profewtf Barton .notices, to 
"Spenser’s noble book” - but tbe ppeffl (« 
should beadded) was vmtWn In hono urofSn 
Kenebn Digby. who was dOToted toS^cr 
and bad written Observations on The Faerie 

Queene: too smnll flouHsh on to^ part 
therefore has its i 


.^Wa^thatJonsohChoseto'praject, rw hii^lfbad taken toe ttoii- 

^^JP^ WtidanthM often bden con- Wotk out aiq ejrplibation of Fvrle 

.^itepetoate, Ibnarm wa. a hlghly coni- • 

S^tTdid attempt to unravel the allogoff . of 
intollectuallv and creatively. . fact would be of uh : 


example^ might seem to-7 trfest, , ambiguous syntax, of, 

traditional Wori of Jon*to\ : the 

^ taaea;,4f hia paati'pn for oid^,. D .™JShbn'not nortoatoatter.theniefuibiio? 
^S*ss, probability, : decptom. Yet thb. jgJg^j^ej^Sip^toW 
’ bhimtrtond also reveal ; , h » h surely Spmh er > hot 


which,: • ; : 

frequently tum ' r&r.Vdtsio 110 ^^^; 

1 pr explore abnormal mental ^ 


closely acquainted with Spenser's writings. 
Echoes are to be found throughout his poeLry, 
and allusions surface surprisingly in his com- 
edies. Here is how Face introduces Dapper to 
Subtle early in The Alchemist: 

’Slight, I bring you 

No cheating CUm-o'the-Cloughs, or Claribells, 

That look as big as five-and-fifiy, and flush. 

And spit out secrets like hot custard .... 

“Lewd ClaribeH" is one of the knights encoun- 
tered in the fourth book of The Faerie Queene: 
Dapper is to meet his own preposterous Queen 
of the Faery, alias Dol, a little later in The 
Alchemist. Barton misses this skittish allusion, 
but catches others of greater interest in The 
Sad Shepherd, where she suggests that Jonson 
appropriates and reworks the story of Flor- 
imeli, from the same area of The Faerie 
Queene. 

Jonson’s attitude to the other major writers 
of his time is equally varying. The Donne who 
“deserved hanging" was also an admired friend 
whose poetic style at times so closely resem- 
bled Jonson’s as to present their modern edi- 
tors with serious problems of attribution. Of 
Sidney's Arcadia and Aslrophil and Stella Jon- 
son seems to have had no very high opinion, 
yet the influence of Sidney’s Apology on Jon- 
son’s critical thinking (though it is not mapped 
in the present book) is certainly profound . Jon- 
son’s attitude to Shakespeare -guarded, affec- 
tionate, generous, sharp - presents notorious 
problems of interpretation. In his great poem 
to Shakespeare’s memory prefixed to the 1623 
Folio, in his remarks to Drummond and in his 
more extended comments in Discoveries, Jon- 
son pays handsome tribute to Shakespeare’s 
powerful genius, yet at the same time warily 
measures his critical and creative distance. 
Jonson may have assisted Heminges and Con- 
dell in the preparation of the First Folio, and 
Barton speculates that around this time he may 
have taken the opportunity to read extensively 
through Shakespeare’s canbn. In The New Inn , 
performed in 1626, she finds a surprising readi- 
ness on Jonson's part “to re-think the premises 
of Shakespearean comedy, to explore its atti- 
tudes, and, up to a point, make them his own”. 

It is to these strange, often disregarded, 
“Shakespearean” plays of Jonson’s final period 
. that Amte Barton herseff'js evidently, most 
strongly attracted, arid , for which her book 
makes its most eloquent appeal. She does not 
set out to be totally revisionist, and - putting 
Sefanus quietly to one side - acknowledges that 
Jonson's supreme achievements are the Jaco- 
bean comedies, Volpone t Epicoene , The 
Alchemist, Bartholomew Fair. Her accounts of 
these, middle-period plays are never less; than 
intelligent, though at times one may feel them ■ 
to be a touch perfunctory; throughout the book ; 
Lt is the less familiar plays - of the early, and, 
more especially, the Jate, periods - that pro- ' 
volte her most extended and original re-; 
sponses, In TheDevUis an Ass, “an immensely 
courageous play, far better and more interest-, 
ing than mo?t of its critics have made out 1 ', she : 
finds^ Jonson simultaneously returning fe old 
dramatic forms and entering upon itew emo- • 
tional and poetic territory. In his first Caroline 
comedy, The Staple of News, she argues that 
Jonson transforms attitudes and devices that 
be had mocked in Eastward Hof Vie New Inn 
U a “fine and haunting play" to whfeh the 
'Shakespearean influence (along with that of 
Lyly and Spenser, Sidney and the early Donne, ; 
Chaucer, Pfato and Castigllone) is “brilliantly 
accommodated to Jonson's own interests and 

temperament".7Vte Magnetic Lpiiy Bhe firidsat 

once a less Shakespearean and less, successful 
play, than The New Inn, but she is struck by the 
play’s intermittent sense.of retrospect, as Jon- 
son appears to contemplate the imminence of 
this own. death, and review tho developraifot of, 

! his work as 8 whole* ' 

In the taost absorbing chapter- of her book, 
“Harkiiig back toEHzabejh: Jonson arid Caro- 
line nostalgia",' Adne Barton connects this re- - 
' trdsMctiye impulse in the late Ben Jonson with 
’ a wider tendency ln the 1620s and 1630s to look 
back witlv affection and regret at the Vanished, 
fabled age of Queen Elizabeth. This habit of 
; nostalgia was already evidbnt dicing the reign 
iof Klng James, who; recognized Its jtojitieal 
dangers. 1 The Society of Antiquaries was triys- 
tetfoiiriy djssqlVed ln '.1607; Robert' Cotton,- 
one of ilsj, leading spirits; Had been iaclided to 


^ ' .. Pi’. . -’t- 
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state, from which affairs had since declined. 
Fulke Greviile’s projected account of the age 
of Elizabeth was thwarted by Cecil a few years 
later on the grounds that it “may perchance be 
construed to the prejudice of this". During 
Charles’s reign this nostalgia acquires a keener 
edge. Professor Barton finds an intriguing in- 
stance of its operation in a play by Jonson's 
patron and disciple William Cavendish, Earl of 
Newcastle, The Variety (acted 1641), in which 
a character bearing the Jonsonian name of 
Manly sturdily defies mockery while maintain- 
ing the dress and manners of the Elizabethan 
age. In real life, she reminds us, the Earl of 
Arundel, saluted by Jonson in The Gypsies 
Metamorphosed, similarly maintained Eliz- 
abethan garb and custom, quietly expressing 
his distaste for the politics of the present age. 

This skilful analysis of Caroline nostalgia 
interestingly intersects with Keith Thomas's 
recent and more wide-ranging survey (in the 
Creighton Trust Lecture for 1983) of percep- 
tions of the past in early modem England. But 
Jonson's own nostalgia, it must be said, was 
scarcely grounded in political radicalism. 
Throughout his final years, as England moved 
steadily in the direction of civil war, Jonson 
clung tenaciously to his royalist hopes and be- 
liefs, penning from his sick-bed loyal verses to 
King Charles lamenting the growing unrest 
throughout the land, and the sullen and signifi- 
cant silence of Tower guns and steeple bells on 
Henrietta Maria's birthday. During this last 
phase of his life, as he lay immobilized in West- 
minster, Jonson expressed a growing fondness 
(as J. B. Bamborough has recently noted) for 
rural, folkloric and archaic subjects, and for a 
return to the lost and golden world of English 
pastoral life: 

I should think it still might be 
As ’Iwas, a happy age, wheu on the plains 
The woodmen met the damsels, and the swains, 

The neatherds, ploughmen, and the plpen loud, 

And each did dance, some to the kit or crowd, 

Some to the bagpipe, some the inbrct moved, 

And all did either love, or were beloved. 

These are the words of Robin Hood in Jon- 
son's unfinished play The Sad Shepherd. Jon- 
son’s Oxford editors, favouring the view that 
j Jonson’s powers deteriorated with age, con- 
; cede with some reluctance that this fresh pas- 
toral piece must indeed -have been written in 
Jonson's final years. The engaging rural 

* comedy A Tale of a Tub, on the other band, they 
assign to the beginning of his career, believing it 

' to be his earliest surviving play, later retouched. 

Anne Barton argues firmly and persuasively that 
' • The Sad Shepherd, A Tale 1 of a Tub and the . 

'fragment MortirHer His Fall (declared by Her- 
< ‘ford and Simpson to be “clearly early work”) 
all in fact belong to Jonson’s final years. This is a 

* significant reorientation of the canon. Equally 
- important is her. finely (and to my mind 

- convincingly) argued -- case for ascribing to 
Jonson the much-debated “additions” to The 
: Spanish Tragedy: an ascription which, if 
accepted, modifies in yet another way our view 
of Jonson’s relationship with the literature of the 
. . Elizabethan age, 

What ore we finally to make of Professor 
! : Barton’s extensive redrawing of the conven- 
tional graph of Jqnsdn’s development as a wri- 
. ter? I am persuaded by most of her scholarly 
arguments, and share her general belief that 
Jonson in his later years was capable of produc- 
ing powerful mid surprising work; the non- 
dramatic verse alone provides evidence 
enough to support this view. I suspect I shall 
not be the only reader, however, who will find 
' it difficult to share her enthusiasm, judiciously 
qualified though it be, for a play such as The . 
New Inn , which appears “Shakespearean" only 
in a sadly diminished sense of that word 1 / "The 
, last plays of Jonson are by no means ‘dot- 
ages’”, wrote Northrop Frye in A Natural Per- 
spec five, “but they seem almost mechanical 
models of plays rather than actual plays. They 
have every dramatic virtue except the drive 
and energy that keep The Alchembt in the ' 
world’s repertoire.” And that perhaps is un- 
happily near the truth. Anne Barlop's. gener- 
ous and challenging study is nevertheless one 
of the most Important reassessments of Jon- 
' son’s work to appear in recent years. It trans- 
. . fpntu Jonson the dramatist from the tortoise to 
■■ the fox, and invites us to think again'about the ; 
complex route he travelled: and for this above ' 
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Touring the provinces 


Irving Wardle 


GEORGE ROWELL and ANTHONY JACKSON 
The Repertory Movement: A history of 
regional theatre in Britain 
230pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0521237394 

After so many celebratory jamborees and 
books on individual theatres, it comes as a 
shock to learn that this is the first full survey of 
the British repertory movement. But it is less 
of a surprise when you ask who would want to 
tackle a subject so shapeless and unwieldy that 
its very name resists definition. One glance at 
the virgin forest of research material must have 
persuaded many an enthusiast that here were 
the ingredients of an important book for 
somebody else to write. Even now. it has taken 
two authors to shoulder the task which they 
have manifestly carried out in a dogged spirit of 
public duty. 

George Rowell is a Victorian scholar, and 
Anthony Jackson a university lecturer spe- 
cializing in theatre-in-education. One tells 
most of the story up to the mid-century, the 
other events of the past thirty years; but such is 
their approach that there is no sense of divided 
authorship. They offer an objective record, 
venturing no criticism or strong opinions, glos- 
sing over whatever old battles they cannot 
ignore; and reducing the whole thing to 200 
pages in the hope that its essential pattern - if 
any - will thereby emerge. 

Their one indulgence is to lead off with a 
chapter on the nineteenth century. This at least 
forestalls any idea that provincial repertory 


arose out of thin air with the Manchester 
Gaiety; and opens up the narrative to historical 
parallels - such as the ironic resemblance be- 
tween fly-by-night appearances of London 
stars in the old stock companies and the habit 
of TV celebrities to go slumming among to- 
day’s reps. 

A basic irony that gets less attention is the 
fact that although the repertory movement ori- 
ginated as a revolt against metropolitan 
domination, its first real impetus came straight 
from London with the collapse of Barker’s 
Savoy season and the dispersal of its repertoire 
and actors to the new stages of Manchester and 
Liverpool. Even local policy took its cue from 
Barker's plea for a “Normal Theatre” produc- 
ing "normal plays for normal people”. 

A crucial factor to which Rowell gives due 
weight is the contrast between these two 
theatres as prototypes of two separate tradi- 
tions. Manchester (following the Dublin 
Abbey) was the creation of the wealthy Annie 
Homiman; Liverpool was brought into exist- 
ence by local backers and then run by a board 
representing 900 shareholders. Once set, the 
double pattern persisted through the indepen- 
dent operations of Barry Jackson in Birming- 
ham and Terence Gray in Cambridge; and the 
board-controlled stages of Bristol and Shef- 
field. The even-handed treatment of these two 
lines of development disposes of the myth that 
the British repertory system owes its existence 
to Homiman's Tea and Jackson’s Maypole 
Dairies. From the start, it was a civically 
organized movement as well: and it was this 
side of the operation that subsequently spread 
out into the field of community drama, 
theatre-in-education, and supplied the struc- 
ture which now supports the National Theatre 


Relevant occasions 


Arthur Marshall . 

;;HAROtD HOBSON «: / 

‘•'ThiSttB IftBrllatni A personal view ' 

240pp; Ox ford :Phaid on, £19,50. ' 
t) 714823392 ■ 

Harold Hobson, famous for being quirky and 
“different" and on many occasions a defiantly 
^ odd man out, was the drama critic olTheSun-- 
; day Times fir thirty years. Although proudly 
Wearing a bonnet that ..was- frequently full of 
. bees,' this, kindly man was. well liked -for he. 

; seldom if ever savaged plays and players, as 
. • was sometimes the custom of his later eontem- 
: poraries. Tynan and Levin. • -.'j * 

In Theatre In Britain idiosyncrasies abound. 

•/ ; Although" .the book’s - subti tic is. certainly “A 
. personal vlc'w” and gives us some sdrtqf Warn-. 

, v »s. almost incqnceivablethatin “the story. 

• ofthe British theatre since 1920^ there should 
• , be only.'two fairly off-hand references to the • 

• . possessor of what might be held to be the most ’ 

: dazzling theatrical talent of the century. And; 

. ' Edith Evans is not the.only one to be sb cold- ' 
should ere dj for Flora , Robson hardly; gets a . 
■*: look-in, while the Lunts arc riot even men-. 
tioned (altlioagh baseri!on Aihericai they did 
| constantly appear .iti London, to our theatre’s 
; [ great benefit, arid they did, after all, totally 
l ] change and improve the playing of comedy)'. 

;[ i Sir Harold haSj he says, ?tried tfo .dd two. 

; j thing*; first to shovy that all theatre Is politically, 
:Vand socially relevant"., Weil, itisn’t easy.to find 
i; /social iflevphcp in’ ThcGHdst TroikandKqbkt 
; { iryfyqoh,' let arbnq "The Desert 'Song-,' but I 
; supped ihat orte cOuld dO it if pushed, 

; Arid the se^nd.i^to puf lntdperspedtive the- 
! • theatrical- revofe ti bn , usually associated wi th 
' the ftame of the Royal Cq Lift Theaite^bul 
/which really begari IniheQvie^n’s H ailin' Barn- 
; -. 'staple tJriilr.theL .first British professional pro- 

■ \ Auction of a piay. by.' Bredht?. Arid not ohjy 

■ Brecjit.fdr onwegri. mWas at the moment of : 
/ • jhe revelation otmitingfor Gorfonhal't fell 

: ; the greatest corifiderioe iti the British theatre.-^ 

, ; SQ. tfiere wp arc. £ techt and JBe ckelt . [An -lii- 
•; tere^i, and-how/hai been declared. 

’’ -.Elsewhere, arid .when lighter 

.matters, some ofthe judgments are. quest ion- 

• i qblpi TJio talen t$ of Anna N eagle cannot really, 
/!-: be’ ihfhHoned in .the some breath as thOsC of 

. Ci»ly . Courtneidge . The icfafbf friendly Joyqei 
Grenfell ‘.‘making cruel fun‘': Wjth. her "arid', 
*: IfttierWshgs’VIs ludferDM. A7id~berideitil£ihg 


unfair to dismiss that excellent actor, Wynd- 
ham Goldie, as being “achingly dull”, it is a 
mistake to introduce, such an adjective in a 
book some of which is pretty heavy-going - too 
many plots of too many .forgotten plays, and 
too many to those pronouncements intended 
to sound profound and meaningful (“Chanel 
was a great woman; the spiritual mother of 
Gepige Devine"), but which aren’t. 

Handsome full-page photographs dot the 
text (there is Wolfit looking alarmingly roguish 
qs Touchstone,. Marie Tempest in a chic hat, 
Martin-Harvey in The Only Way, and many 
, more) but here again there are oddities. Do we 
; really need, in this type of book. Hitler addres- 
sing the multitudes, & hideous road in Shef- 
fipld, Cardinal Newman in profile, the Queen 
Mother (God blest; her Indeed but here 'de- 
scribed as^the most significant woman qf our 
age’!) and Anthony Blunt yet again, of whom 
'enough is now more than. . . 

; There Is; however, no doubt about Hobson 
■. being a great theatre-lover, in the widest sense 
: and, apart from those omissions, he revives the 
;. happiest memories - Richardson in Johnson 
over Jordan * Jack Buqhanan (six references),' 
Peggy Aibt.roftin- The. Heiress ; Quayfe’s Strat- 
ford' seasons, St aril ey Lupino, Judy Campbell 
singing about thatbitd that also sang in a Lon- 
don sqqaie (. John Gielgud’s magical season in 
. 1937 at the Queen’s, Jack Hulbert, Rattigan 
comedies,: Evelyn. Lay e (Hobson plainly pre- 
‘ fers actresses to be beautiful) in Helen, the 
Aldwfych farces, and much else. Nor are 
Edwige Feui Hire and Madeleine Renaud by6r- ' 
lobked, . though they ;haritiy-ratik as British 
theatre./ /[/.v J i.v; •:/ . ■: 

And eventually /Ip ahd behold; the r odd man 
oiri becomes* the odd man in:; 

•V All the «iusea4B6feheit, Osfctornc .Pinter -rior which 
•‘=1 wive fought have beep won Bnd there have been 

• several brlUlaqt bchlevetncnri . . Nevertheless, . 

on the whole the result has been deflation. The 

• battle* wl|l helve tb be fought all Over again ,nnd the 
/ other way round, untl) it once more becomes potri- 

• bleon Ifte stage for a young man tpfell totovpwltha 
• gtrijpr speak .of hW founriy withoot contempt k ' ' 

• . OnVorily. wishes that sir Harold could carry on 
, and fight tmeh battles himsblf, . / ’<• 

4 was privileged to be at the side of-Nosi 
Cpward as the curtafp Teft;on| West Stie $lory 
arid . to hear Hirp call to ouri aulhor,: "pfyr- 
v Harold; don’t grit it wrong this tlniql”. :-HoW very: 


and the RSC. 

The underlining point also emerges that 
repertory before 1914 flourished in industrial 
cities rather than in centres of learning. Man- 
chester's strong German community supplied a 
ready-made audience for repertoire program- 
mes; and serious theatre took root in the midst 
of this and other busy, grimy environments, 
while at Oxford and Cambridge - even when it 
did arrive in the 1920s - it was hived off to 
Terence Gray’s disused house in Barnwell and 
J. B. Fagan's big-game museum on the Wood- 
stock Road. 

The authors adopt the terms "avant-garde” 
and "self-help” to identify the parallel tradi- 
tions; a division that becomes meaningless with 
the arrival of the Arts Council and the prolif- 
eration of fringe outfits. Little Theatres, com- 
munity companies, three-weekly program- 
ming, and “national theatres for the region”. 


Jackson takes account of this, in , chaW(t 
covenng the years 1958-83, by focus JK 
tail on six companies. It is a 
chapter, and particularly illuminating onS 
Cheesemans Stoke-on-Trent company 
the Liverpool Everyman. ' ** 

It also stands in damaging contrast with tlw 
rest of the book, from which close focus Is K 
nally absent. Narrative compression 2 
heighten key events, but it also reduces the 
story to the colourless impersonality of an en- 
cyclopedia entry. Inescapably this falsifies a 
movement largely created by passionate indi- 
vtouals of wildly diverse temperament and mo- 
tive, no matter what their shared debt to the 
theatrical prophecies of Matthew Arnold. Asa 
reference work, The Repertory Movement will 
be extremely useful (not least for its chrono- 
logical and budgetary appendixes). Reading ii 
is like digging a garden of solid clay. 


Men of many parts 


Craig Brown 

MELVYN BRAGG 
Laurence Olivier 
144pp. Hutchinson. £12.50. 

0091587409 
GYLES BRANDRETH 
John Gielgud: A celebration 
186pp. Pavilion. £12.95. 

0907516386 

JOHN RUSSELL TAYLOR 
Alec Guinness: A celebration 
184pp. Pavilion. £12.95. 

0907516416 
SIMON CALLOW 
Being an Actor 
190pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

0413 52440 X 

It is hard to treat photographs of actors playing 
, foies with the awe the original performance 
might have evoked.' Designed to show how 
different the actor can look, they highlight the 
similarities. Through King Lear’s beard, we 
can't help but make out the form of Algernon. 
Behind the props and the costumes and the 
make-up - all of them In clearer evidence than 
ever - is the face of the actor, denuded of the 
sound and the movement and the changing 
emotions that once turned him into his char- 
acter. 

Gyles Brandreth’s John Gielgud, Melvyn 
Bragg's Laurence Olivier and John Russell 
Taylor's Alec Guinness are photographic rec- 
-ords of each actor’s career with long essays 
attached. All three books are designed by the 
same man, Craig Dodd, to look luxurious and 
reverent.. The photographs are plentiful, the 
typeface large, and selected pages are finished 
in mock-marbling. If you are not an actor then 
; you must be at least a member of the Royal 
Family , fq merit this sort of .treatment from a 
publisher.,! ' / . s .[• 

' Bragg’s book is the most ambitious of the 
three in its attempt to penetrate the psychology 
of its subject. In this admirable aim, Bragg is 
aided by the intensity of the draiqa in Qlivierls 
: personal .life - his fear of his father, a High 
Oiurch clergyman, the early death Of his be- 
loved ijiotheiy his marriage to Vivien Leigh ~ 
but ; . hindered ; by, Olivier’s extraordinary 1 
; guarded ness- Bragg’s .thesis is that, “fo pllhis ; 

many cqstuhiesi behind all the false noses and 
■> the wads; of make-up, finder the .wigs and 
beards and padding aqd armour, he is telling us 
' the trhth about hiriiself. He is always hiniseJL 
always naked." Bragg is keen on repeating tho 
.. paradox that ia often trotted out* to. explain 
actors: "He had changed himself and found 
himtelfr, or again , "If only, by being a thousand 1 
1 othersi could Olivier be fully hlmself’. bpt the 
- more this softiof thing is repeated, the mote 
‘ meaningless it becomes, Why* not, “drily by 
being tf thousand others could Olivier bC a 
thousand. others"? We arestilUeft Witb the 
.feeling tbajthiremigk be m demreto Olivier, 
that, stripped ofhW'i Clothes , he might not exist. 

; ^BrMdreth’s book, oh Giedgud.-subUtled " A 
:. celebration 4 ’, is described by.:ltp author as- a 


gud has gained, his own text is touchingly 
schoolboyish in its devotion, and he encour- 
ages Gielgud to get away with a lot: “It was a 
time when the war clouds were gathering 
menacingly over Europe, but for John the 
affairs of nations always came a poor second to 
the world of the theatre ...” and so on. But 
in some ways Brandreth’s nimbler, anecdotal 
.approach is more revealing of its subject than 
Bragg's speculative ploddings. From Bran- 
dreth, we learn that when Gielgud was trying 
to feel the necessary jealousy for his portrayal 
of Othello he remembered that “When Larry 
had a success as Hamlet, I wept", but to get 
anything as straightforward from Bragg (or, to 
be fair, Olivier) is out of the question. 

John Russell Taylor’s Alec Guinness, also 
subtitled “A celebration”, falls somewhere be- 
tween the eulogistic and the psychological. 
“One sometimes wonders if the real Alec 
Guinness knows who the real Alec Guinnessis. 
perhaps his great strength is that he just does 
not care. " Of the three actors under discussion, 
Guinness is the only one who seems at the same 
time elusive and worth chasing, and this is true 
of both his personal and his professional life. 
For once, the photographs have an accumula- 
tive value: ghost-like, Guinness melts into 
assumed characters so that, in a group of actors 
on stage it is tricky initially to tell which Is him- 
Russell Taylor is a little heavy-handed in his 
descriptions of plays and films - he somehow 
manages to make even Kind Hearts and 
Coronets sound boring - but he nicely conveys 
Guinness's compelling blankness, tying it io 
with “an uncomfortable void in the centre of 
his life” of which he “has often spoken", n 
comes as no surprise that this void has been 
filled first by Buddhism, and, now, by Catho- 
licism, and that he is subject to strikingmWi- 
tions. On first meeting James Dean "some 
strange things came over me” and he waniw 
Dean that he would die within a week if be got 
into his car. A week later, Dean died in that 

Guinness explains his original MmW? 
come an actor by saying, “I just wanted 
someone else, to be In makeup, ih disgou® 

: and Simbri Callow in his fascinating booK, 
Being An Actor , forcefully demonstrates ! oaw 
far from bejhg the simple egotj^t, the actp 
a need to. fill the void in his own personality _ w 
becoming someone else, or "being In aMttW 
way’ 1 , to such an extent that ^ .v. 

time? Seem a sad second". It, is a bra • . 

. dangefous hook, part autobiography P" 

. generiliipart polemical: Callow, Mucc^J 
young actor himself, pares his Wjj. L 
through the. Drama Centre and the Join 
Company (o the National Ttioatre. argu 
that only when an ftetor has the 
hge to “give in’’ to a role will his p 01 ^^ 
worthwhile, With vivid descriptions pi r 
. tions, Rehearsals, performances and I tgw 
-/able unemployment, Callow had writ* 
'/valuable .introduction for any : ^ s to 
At the same time, his considered 
'two of the! most prominent presump^or 
. -contemporary theatre - that. we. * 
•should be the master of the n pW . d ^| deI J 1 bar- 
/ that modern “relevance” is all~sbqitidL^_ 
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Rock bottom realities 

American traditic 

*1 Diiecpll stance it is clear 

W R^eu_ 


nr* ■ •• ' ■ ' r 

With the utmost feeling 


of Pale: A backdrop to Bob 
Faber. £6.95. 

1571 133452 

r^jarrel with the view thal . . . Beethoven 
- . . . humanity's supreme nnd most jn- 
Kheroic achievement. But there can never be 
«« Beethovens; and every so often it is salutary to 
Sn a world in which common men were capable of 
Town smaller heroism, creating music poetry 
Sduw to which questions of value and of moral 
choice are not pertinent .... 

Hus is a quaint sort of observation to meet in a 
rokon popular music. You might take it to be 
the voice of one of the early gentleman 
wklorists like Cecil Sharp, particularly when it 
bhoii to invoke the “real" (or “true") “folk 
Sr, who deals in “rock-bottom reality”. 

But this is Wilfrid Metiers writing in 1984, and 
sorb passages are as revealing about his stance 
r a anything that follows is about his subject. 
Rather less than half of A Darker Shade of 
frfci 5 concerned with the promise of its sub- 
file, designing the set on to which Dylan will 
eventually appear: what the introduction calls 
■the legacy of white American folk, country 
andpopmusiefrom the late nineteenth century 
toSemid-twentie’th century". Since the point 
ofthe main title is Dylan’s mingling of other 
strains- the blackness of the blues, the redness 
of Amerindian music- with his white heritage, 
his declaration of purpose falls oddly short of 
what is required. Metiers eventually weaves 
the blues into the pattern, but the reds stay 
resolutely under the bed. 

The author’s view of the blues has already 
been stated in his Music In a New Found Land 
(1964), and he does not add substantially to it. 

At limes, Indeed, as in the description of the 
bbes-singer Robert Johnson as “addicted to 
rice and women no less than to song”, he 
batdly reiterates it, though twenty years’ furth- 
er reflection enables him to conclude that John- 
son was also “neurotic", a point evidently im- 
portant epough to be repeated twice more. But 
it mV striking feature of Music in a New 
fond Land that It utterly ignored white tradi- 
tfflul and country music. 

The account of them provided in A Darker 
ftafe of Pale is highly selective, but as an 
®pression of white rural music, and of some of 
n key figures whose work Dylan probably 
bear, It is generally sound; if Metiers’s exam- 
pie* are sometimes arbitrary, they are seldom 
iowwate. His opinion of the Cajun music of 
Louisiana French , however (“[it] seems to 
^oblivious of pain and danger”) , is iti-found- 
the desperate tension of erotic loss and 
.Catholic restraint in the work of performers 
•fc the ringer and fiddler Dennis McGee pro- 
a wild melancholy rarely matched in 


American traditional music. But in this in- — 
stance it is clear from the discography that . R 
Metiers has simply not heard enough of the — 
idiom to evaluate it justly. G1 

Blues and country music were Dylan’s set N< 
and scenery, but they were seldom , and only in 3f 

the early days, his script. What we know of his 0! 
earliest repertoire, the songs be inherited from “ 
tradition of other folk interpreters, comes 
ipostly from pirated recordings of domestic. v | 
sessions. Metiers has no truck with them; “ 
Dylan, for him, begins with the official ddbut J 

album of 1962. “What matters,” he says, “is J 

what Dylan does, not what he absorbs.” And j 
what follows is a lengthy consideration of f 
Dylan’s legitimate recordings, in part analys- < 
mg the lyrics or plot, in part, and more itiumi- ! 
natingly, describing the music. This is a hard ‘ 
terrain to traverse, but most of the sights 
Metiers singles out are praised jn exact fend 
unextravagant terms. He is kinder than most 
critics have been to Self-Portrait, and one of 
the few to appreciate the 1973 Dylan album, 
and he departs most surprisingly from received 
opinion in awarding The Basement Tapes a 
mere half-paragraph of mild approval. 

Through all this the folk-musical, folk-cultu- 
ral backdrop Is intermittently glimpsed, but the 
lights are turned up for the concluding chapter, 
“Dylan as Jewish Amerindian and White Neg- 
ro". As to the first part of the title. Metiers has 
to admit that “there is no direct influence of 
Amerindian music on his work", but he sum- 
mons the aid of folklorist Alan Lomax's theory 
of cantometrics to discern shared characteris- 
tics tike “tumbling strains, in high, strained, 
rasping timbre, often of meaningless voc- 
ables”. (The technical similarity needs to be 
more particular than that; as it stands, it could 
apply to several black blues singers.) On the 
evidence available, this argument can probably 
go nowhere; as a metaphor, if another Dylan 
metabhor is needed, it may do well enough. 

On “Dylan as White Negro" a considerable 
case has been built up over the years, and the 
arguments do not need, and here do not get, 
much rehearsing. Metiers has stated earlier: 

In attaining maturity, American pop music needed 
to synthesize while euphoria with black reahiy- 
. . .Jimmie Rodgers and Hank Williams more en- 
thusiastically grope towards fcucb a 8ynthe^8]^m|e 
Elvis Presley stages it as a qua^l-theatricaj perfonn- 
ance. 

This is fair, but it is also dangerous, for it may 
remind the reader of an uncomfortable truth: 
Dylan, unlike Rodgers or Williams °r 
has never won much admiration from the black 
audience. This in itself should have sounded a 

tective, fervent and mistaken. 


' LM 

Richard Williams ef ! 

of 

GERRIHIRSHEY Fr 

Nowhere to Run: The story of soul music eli 

384pp. Macmillan. £10.95. mi 

0333 38265 X [h 

b« 

“Soul music” emerged during the decade in s j, 
which Black America finally got a glimpse of lh 
the American dream. During the genre s best 
years, between 1963 and 1967 - between, say, H1 
Mary Wells’s “Two Lovers” and Aretha v( 
Franklin's "Respect" - recordings released w 
from the studios of Memphis, Detroit and Chi- ^ 
cago summarized the virtues of the different S | 
sorts of music which had evolved among Afri- 
cans transplanted to the United States. In the ^ 
hits of Marvin Gaye and James Brown can be r 
heard the realism and directness of the blues, „ 
the spiritual catharsis of gospel singing, nnd the t 

extended instrumental techniques and dis- j 
torted time-frames of jazz, fired by a beat t 
synthesized from all three parent idioms. j 

At its best , soul music approached a st ate of , 

grace in which the sacred and the secular were j 
united. For the Afro-American, this was no , 
small matter: when Sam Cooke made his deci- 
sive move from singing "Jesus Gave Me Wa- 
ter’’ with the Soul Stirrers to “Twisting the 
Night Away" on American Bandstand, or 
when Ray Charles put the mclismalic cries of 
gospel into a rhythm and blues context with "I 
Got a Woman" and "What'd I Say", Black 
America shuddered - half in pleasure, half in 
horror. 

Little Richard, Solomon Burke and AI 
Green are only three of many who have moved 
back and forth between the ministry and the 
stage, using the same voice and sometimes the 
, same tune for the two different purposes. Mar- 
vin Gaye tried to encompass both personae at 
\ the same time, wearing the same suit and the 
, same song: his "Let’s Get It On" is merely a 
superb evocation of carnality until, near tne 
fade-out, Gaye whispers "I’ve been sanc- 
’ tified". Gaye was shot and killed earlier this 
, year by his father, a former minister; the son 
L had just enjoyed the biggest hit of his career 
J- with a song, called "Sexual Healing , in which 
lie it finally became cleir that in Gaye’s mind 
religion and seJtuality were drier.' ‘ 

Gerri Hirshey’s survey is evocative and ex- 
Ly pianatory. Michael Jackson talks to her about 
i: his admiration for James BroWn: "He gets so 

y, out of himself”, the young star says, referring 

:k to the rhythm-induced ecstatic trance which 


Brown revived and which is now the basic 
effect of the crassest disco ‘‘product" as well as 
of Jackson’s own superior efforts. Aretha 
Franklin, another preacher's daughter, speaks 
eloquently ofthe distance between the perfor- 
mer and even the most ardent fan: "if they 
[her listeners] found pain in my music, it has to 
be their personal interpretation. What I feel 
singing it, and where it comes from, is some- 
thing I keep to myself. Music, especially the 
kind I make, is a very emotional thing. And as 
an artist you’re happy when people gfit in- 
volved. But what they hear and what I fee! 
when I sing it can be very , very different things. 
Sometimes I wish I could make them under- 
stand that." 

By no means encyclopedic (there is a laTge 
hole where Ray Charles should have been) and 
resolutely orthodox in its critical stance, No- 
where to Run serves primarily as an oral his- 
tory, valuably so in a Field which has generally 
lacked the intelligent documentation accorded 
to jazz and blues. More of a fan turned journal- 
ist than a scholar, the author is a good listener 
to such marginal Figures as Screamin Jay Haw- 
kins, Irma Thomas and Percy Sledge: she 
understands the pressure put on singers turned 
into stars by a couple of hit records almost 
wholly created by others. The enduring affec- 
tion with which soul music is remembered (and 
constantly revived) by those who were influ- 
enced by it In the 1960s does not always work to 
the benefit of its heroes and heroines, who may 
meanwhile have returned to the cab-stand, the 
1 fire department or the welfare queue. 

The texture of conversation and the quality 
1 of lives, from Michael Jackson in his Encino 
1 mansion to Florence Ballard, once a Supreme, 

5 dying in squalor, are sometimes beautifully 
e caught. Here is Mary Wells on a fatherless 
' childhood: "It was just me and her. I started 
lt helping my mother with the work when I was 
e around twelve. When you get that old, a kid 
B can see something goin’ out of her mama s 
ke face. Like a dress you can wash but so many 
c " times and it ain’t gonna size up so smart on the 
kis hanger. Now church helped . She always stood 
3n belter when she came out of there on Sunday . 

■ er Chronicling this rich and prolific vein of post- 
ch war popular music, Nowhere to Run is an 
nd evocative account of a culture In transition. 

ix- Sue Steward" arid Sheryl Carratt’s Signed 
,ut Sealed Delivered (168pp. Pluto Press. £5.95. 
so 0 86104 . 657. 9) contains accounts of the lives of 
ng wpmein rock Stats interspersed with inter- 
ch views with musicians and singers. 
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Up from Muswell Hill 


Max Ml 

&N8AYAGE ... 

^ Ktoks; The official biography 

• .'V6pp, ‘Faber. £10,95. \ 

• 0371.133797 . , . '• 

Ctfulderifig their longevity as recording artists 
Mid pofnilatUye performers ft is Surprising that 
Kinka have n elver been written about be- 
: fopei; Jon: Savqge attempts to place them In 
■- iWiit^iand alsb to illuminate the songwntmg 

• ^^pf .Ray Davies. Leniapn arid McCartney . 
-• I^cicue attentldiifo the Kinks’ development 
" ■' *1 tojldst* aijicjl hAwicians, and Savage isrightfo 

-i P^^iDavies^^ fttslghts lipo working^clas? , 

. Britain with such songs as 

'a n (i “£leanor l&gby V Kay 
. ; : . ^wieB! pro^«jed;;the: satirical ; nuances, nls 
! 1 ; W%rpaye was eqyally itti portent, in de- ; , 
i ;^^ga^ftar Ityle whichdrew tofri.a wide. 

• ■ ^' : oI ^gti8h : arid >Mriericah influences. : 

1 taSJl'P,^#brothers Were born ip Mpswell 


Respected Man” and “Dedicated Follower of 
Fashion” to the more melancholy, but no less 

incisive, creator of "Waterloo Sun« t An- 

tumn Almanac" and "Dead End Street . 

On the personal level Savage sk * m 
matters which would be of interest to the afi* 
dS, perhaps because he, has been unable 
itf inveilgate fully certain sections of the 
Kinks’ complicated • history. _ j D ? v,e f has 

magazine arti ^:^ ]S£ the Kinks' success 

• i^Sss-a'f 
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OXBRIDGE = 

blues I 


Oxbridge Blues • That Was Tory 
Similar Triangles • M See You Now 
The Muse ’ Cheap Day * Sleeps Six 

■ Severn plays for television, tidapttxl by 
, : " , 1 Frederic Rfiphnd from his short stories, 
some are ftmny,. some malicious, some sad; 
yet they oil display the author’s sharp wit 
■ and sardonic diulogue. . 

; :••••' . £ 5 . 75 ;; . 
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Possess , integrate , inform Short histories 


Colin Greenland 

GARRY KIL WORTH 
The Songbirds of Pain 
187pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

05750351 1 0 
HARRY HARRISON 
West of Eden 
578pp. Granada. £8.95. 

0246120029 
WILLIAM GIBSON 
Neuromancer 
251pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575 03470 X 

Many of Garry Kilworth's “stories from the 
inscape", as their author says in his introduc- 
tion to The Songbirds of Pain, “deal with the 
soul - that is, not the Christian concept of the 
. soul exactly, but the spirit that is fashioned 
from the personality". One story, “Let's Go to 
Golgothal", about two families who sign up for 
a time-trip to Calvary to give their children “a 
real understanding of religion and what it 
means", is anxiously concerned with, if not 
committed to, Christ, and the shadow of cruci- 
fixion, immolation, sacrifice, lies darkly across 
all thirteen stories. Impatient with camat 
incarceration, these souls assault barriers of 
pain and death beyond which they expect to 
find, if not salvation, then some kind of trans- 
cendence, transfiguration, immortality. “The 
Dissemblers" have themselves professionally 
strangled to experience the view from the 
threshold of extinction. “The Songbirds of 
Pain" sing for a businessman's mistress who 
has her body broken in order to be recreated a 
more beautiful woman . A tiger with the psyche 
of a man learns that “God's Cold Lips” drink 
the blood of his kills. In a sterile future a poet 
swallows a phial of streptococci for the sake of 
the hallucinations of “Scarlet Fever”, Souls are 
tormented, abased, exalted - “all contempor- 
ary themes", Kilworth says, “albeit dressed in 
the richly-coloured robes of science fiction and 
fantasy” "Contemporary” is not actually the 
to ramd for these possessed 
Individuals who join , desperate, expeditions 
across deserts, through jungles, under moun- 
tains, questing for the heart of darkness, Kil- 
worth reproduces the macabre romance of im- 
perialism quite effectively; but the best of these 
stories.blend that exoticism with his own more 
ttitiiidariq experience of military service in 
Africa and the Far Bast, “Sumi Dreams of a 
, Papejr Nog” stands out, moat potent because 
simultaneously most ambitious arid most eon- 

• tained. ' 

•• • Harry Harrison's' West of Eden is a. prehistor- 
ic Saga. .Driven by the cold front of a coming ice 
age, the. people of the YUanft cross the great . 
t Mean arid set Foot for the first time in the New 

• -World, Gendasj. A city, AJptasqk, grows up 
;ph the jtungle periihsula. As Vaintfc, its goV-. 
rinior designate, steps ashore, she receives a 
violent shock. Her advance party has; been ; 
slaughtered by a species of predator unknown 
in the Old World: a creature the' size of a ■ 
Yiianfej that goes upright oil two legsand hupls 

• in packs . without claws of its 'own r but. with 
: chide weapons of stohe.- and bone. The .crea- 

; ture is hideous, smoothrsklnned rind Warm-. 

. blooded. It appears to be some, kind of over-- 


“ grown mammal. 

Harrison is supposing that evolution went 
the other way: that the dinosaurs did not die 
but developed an intelligent species capable of 
civilization. Homo sapiens arises only in wbat 
we know as North America, forming nomadic 
tribes with here and there an isolated settle- 
ment. War for possession of paradise is inevit- 
able; but which is the chosen race, which the 
serpent? 

Harrison hired consultants on biology and 
philology. Dr Jack Cohen and Professor T. A. 
Shippey, who previously worked on Brian 
Aldiss's Hetliconia trilogy. Their contribu- 
tions here are, if anything, even more decisive 
and dramatic. Yilanfi culture is based not on 
fire, because reptiles are cold-blooded, but on 
genetic manipulation and bio-engineering. 
The result is ecologically intact, awesomely 
advanced and unpleasantly alien, though Har- 
rison has chosen to provide plenty of recogniz- 
able technology: the organic submarine, rifle, 
camera. Yiland language is also a highly com- 
plex artifact, comprising not only sounds and 
intonations but postures too. Many Yilanfi 
never learn it at all, and remain the lowest 
caste, cannon fodder. Our human hero, on the 
other hand, captured by Vainte when young, 
imitates enough Yilan£ speech and behaviour 
to save his neck, and becomes only too well 
integrated into the society of his race's mortal 
enemy. 

On the whole, science fiction's anticipations 
of the computer were simplistic, envisaging it 
as a machine rather than a system, and missing 
altogether the implications of the micro- 
circuitry predicated by all those androids. In 
Neuromancer William Gibson imagines a 
future pervaded by micro-processes, electronic 
and surgical, in which information is the prime 
commodity. Cowboys like Henry Dorsett Case 
make their living rustling data for unscrupu- 
lous employers, cracking “ice" (“Intrusion 
Countermeasures Electronics”) as convention- 
al burglars crack safes. They plug their own 
brains directly into their computers, to pene- 
trate a shared dream-world where information 
exchange and its protectlve ice ajJpeqr as tangi- 
ble/ luminous blocks, like geometric sky- 
scrapers. 

All this technical wizardry, its copious 
jargon, skewed professional ethics and social 
consequences Gibson renders plausible, with 
panache and without tedious explanation. In 
his lurid, grim future most of the EastemUSA 
is one giant city, much- of Europe radioactive 
rubble, and Japan a “neon forest*, corrupt and 
gleaming, where a personality is the sum of its 
vices. Down on his luck, Case is hooked out of 
a Japanese gutter and sent with an equally 
bizarre crew to break intq the orbiting citadel 
of a decadent industrial Clan which owns a pair - 
of- Artificial Intelligences, the most expensive 
and; dangerous artifacts in the world. “For 
thousands of years men dreamed Of pacts with 
■ demons. Only now Me such things possible.” 
Neuraniancerii a hard-boiled crime thriller, 

, u both terse and baroque, as the genre demands. 

It stimulates the requisite adrenalin Without, 
/^bypassing the .intellect.. Gibson has the glam- ' 
'our of. Samqel Delaney and the vertigo of 
Philip K. Dick, and better organization than 
either; and this is only his first novel. 
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Savkar Altinel 

JEAN STUBBS 

The Northern Correspondent 
374pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

033334831 1 

The latest of Jean Stubbs’s novels concerned 
with the history of the Howarth family of 
Lancashire traces the growth of a crusading 
newspaper started by ironmaster William 
Howarth’s radical nephew Ambrose Longe 
into a major publication during the two de- 
cades following the First Reform Bill . The plot 
is perhaps not quite as well constructed as 
usual, but the beautiful and cosmopolitan 
Naomi Bltim, who becomes first Ambrose's 
financial backe" and then his wife, is as attrac- 
tive a character as any Miss Stubbs has created, 
and the obligatory visit to the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 at the end is handled with great assur- 
ance. 

VINCENT BROME 
The Day olthe Fifth Moon 
248pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575034947 

When in the summer of 1900 Kevin Kershaw, a 
half-American, half-Chinese interpreter, tries 
to warn the British Minister in Peking that the 
political situation in China is deteriorating, he 
is ignored. Soon, however, the Boxer Rebel- 
lion is in full swing and the frightened Euro- 
peans trapped in their compound are trying to 
preserve their dignity by still dressing for din- 
ner while slaughtering their horses and pets for 
food. Vincent Brome's novel is not quite in the 
same class as J. G. Farrell's The Siege of Krish- 
napur, which describes similar events, but it is 
taut and fast-moving and has its own wry view 
of imperialism. 

AELEEN CRAWLEY 
The House of War 
304pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

(j 09 153760 6 

The last volume of AJleen Crawley’s trilogy 
about the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent 
describes the campaigns against Austria and 
Persia in the 1530s in some detail, but it is the 
rivalry between the sultan’s favourite wife 
Khurrem and his close friend and Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim, with their different candidates for the 
position of heir apparent to the throne, that 
occupies the centre of the stage. As before, ail 
opportunities for htunour are skilfully ex- 
ploited,. but the overall tone is mote sombre, 
and although the story stops well short of Sulei- 
man's death, the convincing depiction of the 
boldness that steals over the main characters as 
the struggle for power begins to take its toll 
supplies the necessary sense of an ending. 

KENNETH MAYNARD 
Lieutenant Lamb 

191pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £7.50. 
029778515 X 

Assigned - to the frigate Sturdy as Fourth 
Lieutenant in the fifth year of the war against 
Napoleon, nineteen-year-old Matthew Lamb 
. witnesses a hanging at sea, helps to deliver a 
trunkful of gold to the Portuguese resistance, 
loses his virginity in a Madras brothel while the 
ship is on topvoy duiyln the Indian Oceaii; and 
; ultimately distinguishes himself during an en- 
gagement with a French vessel of superior fire . 
power. A colourful and ably-written first 
novel which leave? no doubt that both the au- 
. thor and his hero will sail again. - ‘ . 

RICHARD HQUGH • ’ '-V- i : ' ’ 

’ Bidlerefyictory ' V r ’ \ 
?14pp, : Weidenfeld arid Nicolson. £7,95: 
' 02 fc 7 $ 42 ox : . Vi::.; ■; ■ 

■ Buller p^rt, an experienced captain, apd Bui-: 
^ydutifl gti nqery officer, .faarieaal^ take . 
; prt Kaiser^yaHelm’s havyand fight itvWually * ! 
i everywhere frolp tbe- Fa|kla^.tb 'tfe North ' > 
"Sea.wheq notbWy taHqg^art iprideshowslike b 
GaUippli., Oddly; lifeless for ajjook'so full of. 

j; the supbdtfihgc^tVwhich ih- ; 


MAX HENNESSY 

The Crimson Wind 

247pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8 95 

0241113539 

Sent to Mexico to cover the uprian^i^ 
off by Porfirio Diaz’s corrupt rfigime 8 El? 
ist Hariey Marquis becomes involved with the 
beautiful and fiery-tempered landowner 
Angelica Ojarra and, like her, finds him sett 
increasingly sympathetic to the poor and des- 
parate peasants led by Pancho Villa. Max Hen 
nessy's characters are little more than 
stereotypes, but his account of the early years 
of the Mexican Revolution is obviously based 
on solid research and his flair for describing 
tropical and desert landscapes cannot be de- 
nied. T 

AGNES SHORT 
The First Fair Wind 
231pp. Constable. £7.50. 

0094656401 

Rachel, a penniless orphan In early nine- 
teenth-century Aberdeen, is brought up by 
the kind-hearted fisherman “Fiddly” Christie 
and his wife Bonnie Annie, and in later life falls 
in love with her benefactors’ ambitious son 
James who is determined to build his own ship 
and become a merchant. Despite the some- 
what folksy material the approach is far from 
sentimental; the reader is not prevented from 
observing the formation of the economy based 
on fishing and trade that was to support the 
Scottish city for decades to come. 

TOM WICKER 
Unto This Hour 

642pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241113520 

Tom Wicker’s novel about the Civil War battle 
the Second Bull Run, in which, after a compli- 
cated series of manoeuvres, the Confederates 
managed to trap and defeat the Union forces 
commanded by John Pope, doesn't make many 
concessions to those less well-informed about 
the subject than the author. While the events 
are not always easy to follow, however, and 
among the enormous number of characters - 
combatants from both sides, war correspon- 
dents, deserters, civilians - some inevitably 
refuse to come alive, the broadness of the can- 
vas is impressive. 

PAMELA HILL 
Children of Lucifer 
174pp. Hale. £7.95. 

0709016840 

Philippe, due d'Orldans and Regent of France, 
hated his arranged marriage to one of the ille- 
gitimate daughters of Louis XIV and alwaj^ 

. referred to his wife as “Lucifer”. Pamela Hills 
novel, while ostensibly concerned only with 
Philippe’s career as soldier and statesman, 
reads like an extended gossip column of rtiore 
than average bitchiness about the royal fami- 
lies of Europe in the early eighteenth century. 
A must for all those likely to appreciate such 
titbits as the following: the confessor of tne 
Regent's gay father was eventually, shocked 
into, resigning and Felipe V of Spain wou 
. have -Intercourse with his wife Maria-Lulsa a 
least three times a day, being restrained fro 

doing fo. only with difticiilfy while she lay . 

her death-bed. . V. . . 


EIUSDILLON 
Citizen Burke 

256pp. Hoddera^id Stought on . £8.95. . 

■The life of James Burke* Irish pT^st turned. , 
Bordeaux farmer and supporter of the ideals ji 
dot the reality of the French Revolution, 
changed :by three arrivals, from Ireland, o 
.Whom cite steals the Woman he tad beeriUving 
with, ohe persuades him to return home brieMJ 
to' take part in the unsuccessful rebe|joft‘P 
: 1798,:.andthe!ast. theebconti’fc RoM 
• ultimately emerges as the, only persta wn .; 

really understflnds hin5 ao'd cpn pronde hun 
■ with a kind of happiness, Deft in jtahandUnj^. *. 
-.the' historical dventsVaijd tdld ifr ari engagins 
Which;-n6atl> : bteads 

■■iobmedi^<n« b atfra il-tf i3tru t o; zKtit**- 4. • -. 
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-nUPLONGWORTH 

ilfirisiTsar of All the Russias 
305 pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15. 

04362 5688 6 

The Tsars who ruled over Russia between Ivan 
ihe Terrible and Peter the Great are by and 
large flat, two-dimensional Figures who seem 
to glower at their subjects from formalized 
portraits. In this book Philip Longworth has 
tried to make one of them, Tsar Alexis, father 
of peter the Great, who reigned from 1646 to 
1676, stand out against the Muscovite back- 
ground. He has drawn on extensive sources, 
printed and manuscript, both in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere, and as a result he has 
been to a great extent successful in bringing 
Tsar Alexis to life. There are very few bio- 
graphies of Alexis in any language (the latest, 
by J. Fuhrmann, appeared in 1981} and in 
Russian general histories he has often been 
regarded as a passive, easily led, negative fi- 
gure -"dshayshiy tsar”, the most gentle Tsar, 
standing through interminable Orthodox 
drarch services, devout, merciful, the father of 
his people. 

He was not quite like that. Part of the mis- 
judgment of Alexis’s personality arises be- 
cause the characteristics of his early years - he 
monly sixteen when he ascended the throne 
-are extended over the whole of his life. He 


was undoubtedly profoundly influenced at first 
by his tutor Morozov, and by Patriarch Nikon, 
but by the mid-1650s he matured into an effec- 
tive ruler who knew his own mind and could be 
devious in achieving his ultimate aims. 

In Russia as elsewhere the seventeenth cen- 
tury was a grim period, marked by long, ex- 
hausting wars, plague, famine, serious urban 
and peasant uprisings savagely put down, reli- 
gious schism, and probably more than any- 
where else in Europe by the impact of the Little 
Ice Age on agriculture. Two aspects of Pro- 
fessor Lqngworth’s treatment of his subject are 
particularly noteworthy in the context of Euro- 
pean history during this century. The First is the 
extent to which Alexis fits into the pattern of 
the seventeenth-century absolutist ruler. It is 
in his reign that Russian absolutism - a word to 
be preferred to autocracy - acquired its charac- 
teristic features: the assembly of the land 
ceased to play any part, even as a consultative 
body, and the boyar council, mustering any- 
thjng between fifty and seventy-five members, 
was increasingly bypassed as theTsar governed 
through a select group of heads of prlkazy, 
frequently men of modest or even non-noble 
birth. Meanwhile Alexis’s own private chan- 
cery expanded enormously, and the 
bureaucracy increased both in terms of offices 
and of officials. The latter were largely re- 
cruited from the caste of non-noble officials 
{ prikaznyye lyudl ) and were occasionally en- 
nobled. (Though Longworth does not suffi- 
ciently bring out the difficulty of determining 


who was a hereditary noble in Russia before 
Peter's reforms.) 

There is something very familiar about this 
brief summary. Does it not reproduce, in a 
sketchy, uncouth form, a process which was 
taking place almost at the same time in the 
France of Louis XIV? Can one not detect in 
Artamon Matveyev a Louvois, in Ordyn Nash- 
chokin a Colbert avant la lettrel Longworth 
does indeed stress the parallels with the court 
of Louis XIV, but in the slightly different con- 
text of Alexis's use of etiquette and ceremonial 
to underline the divinity which doth hedge a 
king, raise him above his subjects and concen- 
trate allegiance to the sole source of 
power. Alexis shared Louis XIV’s conception 
of kingship; his source may well have been the 
Secrefuin Secretorum of the pseudo Aristotle. 
Both believed in the divine right of kings, in 
their ultimate responsibility before God for the 
prosperity and the spiritual welfare of their 
people, and hence in religious uniformity, 
which would provide the coping-stone to the 
harmonious pyramid of society - on condition 
that the Church recognized the supreme au- 
thority of the crown. Eastern and Western 
monarchies faced similar problems - making 
royal authority effective throughout the land, 
raising revenue, modernizing the mined 
forces, maintaining social order and harmony - 
and they adopted similar solutions. 

Of great interest too is Longworih’s analysis 
of Alexis’s attitude to Europe and more speci- 
fically of his widespread cultural borrowings. If 


Richard Hellie (in Enserfment and Military 
Change in Muscovy, reviewed in the TLS, 
March 31, 1972) has shown once for all the 
extent and the long-term significance of 
Alexis's recruitment of Western military ex- 
perts and his adoption of Western military 
technology. Longworth brings us more clearly 
than ever before the extent of Alexis’s curiosity 
about the West - even his interest in the 
Hermetic wisdom and occult science, so much 
in vogue at the time. 

One will seek here in vain, however, for 
spicy backstairs gossip. Seventeenth-century 
Muscovy produced no Saint-Simon, and we 
know next to nothing about Alexis's private 
life save that he seems to have loved his wives 
deeply and been a devoted father. As a man he 
was liable to accesses of rage which foretell 
those of his more famous son, but he could also 
be kind and considerate. This book is not in- 
tended to be a history of Russia in Alexis's 
reign, but a biography of the man focusing on 
what is known of him or how he tackled the 
problems he faced in church and state, how he 
grew into a hardworking, authoritarian ruler, 
with his own conception of the nature of king- 
ship. It is this reflection of Western European 
absolutism in the Russian mirror which caste 
doubt on Philip Longworth's conclusion that 
Alexis would hove been nt home in the present- 
day Soviet Union. The parallels between 
seven! eentli-century absolution and twentieth- 
century totalitarianism are too superficial 
to carry weight. 


A cultivated conspirator 
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PATRICK O’MEARA 

K. F. Ryleev: A political biography of the 
Decembrist poet 

366pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
07.50. 

0691066027 


Hie 1820s in Russia were lively times for. those 
involved in either literature otfrSlidcal teffiriri, ’ 
two aspects of human society which perhaps ■' 
hive stood closer together in that country than 
any other. This was the' golden age, when the 
cultivated part of the nation, inspired by Byron 
wd motivated by Pushkin, spoke in poetry. 
Dozens of poets contributed to a great flower- 
ing of achievement before speeding, all of 
them, to an early death, as if to out-romanticize 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. Meanwhile a gen- 
eration of young Russian officers, having re- 
lumed from western Europe in the wake of 
Alexander I’s successes, became increasingly 
^contented with the absence of much-needed 
political reform at home. Their restlessness 
culminated in the abortive coup of December 
1825, forced upon them by the sudden death of 

• Alexander, which gave them the retrospective 
appeUation of Decembrists. Kondraty Ryleev, 

* poet and an officer, bestrode hpth move- 
■nients;: , 

Kyloey ‘.is n6t easily dealt with. Himself a 
1 ftfrUire of paradox and inconstancy, the poet- 
1 ' Evolutionary has become enveloped, follow- 

• fogljls ghastly martyrdom, in myth. He was 

• undoubtedly the leader of the Decembrnts 
HojthbrtijSodety in the period 1822-5, yet he . 
' Yas. inadequate as 'a political theorist, He 
ported terrorism yet was prepared to sanc- 
“Pn’tssrici^e. He was both pragmatic and 
na^j' devdted to others yet ultimately dls- 
*PHi telMramatizing but indisputably sincere 

i ^daltruistic; a wordy enthusiast and a man of 
' . ^ori. Patrick 0’Meara explains all of this, 
filing judiciously through the contradictions 

• wd cdnfuslon; to expose a truly admirable per-, 
.^ailty IctiaracteHzed ih‘ the last anatysiSby 

[■; determination find, dignity. This.. 

i- 5^oy^ hte suhJ e cf well, and.also fiie dls- 
7 ;accbmujqti6n of 'Soviet ^ateri®! 

• ;;?^ hc^eri) 2 ni 8 t 8 It. Hesteers us neatly P as j 

> : .with a: vested 

■''5^?68t|ln ■ tije". dismissal '.or canonization ■ of 
■ 1 which may be taken to 

• v^^^ddz^nSof others; concerns RyledYfl 
• . c v?W(r\e death. sUppIhg' from tbe hangro a,1 _ s 

- ■ : ^fet.it|emiit> he liad to- bfi 

J ‘ injured from the long drop 

> enoiigfr:seir- 


ing the state of Russia. O'Meara reminds us 
that this is probably untrue but that the sup- 
posed words “for all their spuriousness" helped 
to turn Ryleev into a legend. 

The story of Ryleev is told here in an attrac- 
tive style but one longs for a more committed 
and imaginative discussion oF some important 
issues which are treated with too much bland- 
ness and objectivity. There is no sense of the 
Decembrist coup getting near to success, which 
,it probably did even though everything was 
slacked against it; the qbseped on the day of the 
key figure, Trubetskoy, is perhaps treated too 
leniently, as is Ryleey's own collapse into 
something near to servile cooperation after his 
arrest. At these points and some others the 
author is better at description than summary, 
analysis and speculation. 

The volume itself is luxuriously produced, 
containing both Cyrillic script and notes where 
they used to be - at the foot of the page. But 
this privilege has been abused; almost 1,200 
footnotes have spilled over from the original 
thesis when a quarter of them would have done 
for the book. Similarly, too much detail has 
been retained on occasion - particularly in the 
otherwise fascinating chapter on the Investi- 
gating Commission which was cleverly man- 
ipulated by Nicholas I himself over a seven- 
month period. _ 

Ryieev’s achievement as a poet is scantily 
treated. The literary criticism is informed by 
thematic and political considerations and is not 
• fruitful. Hat objectivity fails to distinguish be- 
tween the dull Dumy (a term mearilng 
“Meditations" which Pushkin assumed mis- 
chievously to derive from the German word 
«m) and the substantial narrati^ yoy^ 

owky.Tliispoem. although mUch toq lorig, Is 

■ at least comparable to Pushkin’s earlier narra- 
dv^^voral of Its «"« w have ,ug- 

Rested similar ones in a. work as important as 
. The Brotize Horseman. . 

' To be fair, the avowed intention was to wite 
a “political biography", , thpugh that dedslon 
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VLADIMIR VOLKOFF lion. After rappin 

Vladimir, the Russian Viking les for bei ng cy ni 

384pp. Honeyglen, 16 Duchess of Bedford source, he declai 

Walk, London W87QL. £13.95. lenge The Chronl 

0907855024 reason to do so' 

- — _ _ , 7 ", cynical approach 

Vladimir I of Kiev (7960-1015), St Vladimir, of ^thout question 
noble Varangian (Viking) stock, became the account of the d« 
ruler of Rus' after quarrels with hte two entr y f or t he yea] 
brothers led tq thgir death , ota (tilled at Vladl- Q f legends , o 
- mlr's command j From this violent begf nnipg, /view that Varan g 
he went on to become an -astute niler who to an invitation fr 
strengthened the power and prestige, of his yulers; The con ve 
country, particularly through the adoption of | s jegn as re 

Christianity (Byzantine version) in 988. c llne of paganism 
Vladimir VolkofFs aim in Vladimir , the Rus - elsewhere and ev 
sfanVikirig, is to rescue his n amesake frpm the otherwise. The U! 
ill-deserved oblivion into which he has fallen songs; to furnish 
outside Russian and specialist circles. . his times Is even i 

Much has been written on the conversion, appear to date b 
the events, surrounding Vladimir's death and Xievan times, it i 
on Kievan paganism, but the absence till now Vladimir the Fai 
of a biography is no surprise, given the paucity tare as the Red S 

and nature of the sources. Apart from | accounts aa ^ details of c 
by Arab historians (good oh customs); the , SO ngs, recorded 
chronicle of Thietraar (a Western view) , Scan- not possibly be 1 

dinavian sagas (semi-historical) and Byzantine 
histories (interested In what touches the in- . Wth scholars! 
terests bf the Empire), there is only a handful thusinsm, one n 

ofRussiansources.nqneconteipppraryandaU not wnte alui 

requiring very careful handtirig. References in biography. The 

■Kievan ecclesiastical literature are less valu- subject, one oi r 
able than the entries in the Russian Primary rion - he descr 
Chronicle, compiled in the eleventh and early most chansmat 
twelfth centuries on the basis of legend? oral their mark on tl 

' testimony and written accounts. Any historian graphert he ea 

must take into account the Chronicler’s Christ*- Kiev, of talevel 

ian patriotic bias, the conventions of the ya- presenls Vladin 
rious folk and literary genres that make Up the The resuU Is an 

work as well as contradictions resulting from historical disqi 
an incomplete conflation of sources/ .. *•: which will not a 

For a biographer this presents major prob- biography, and 
jeni£; uncontest?d facts are few. Volkoff is well. 

DANNIE ABSE 

•entirely satisfying autobiography of a richly 
talented nian PTfoGuaMian . 

“Wryly amusing and compassionate 
. account. ... highly readable” 

British Book Norn . 

£340 PB-- 

L Robson Booka. 6-6 Cltpstone Street, London ^3 
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aware of the danger of becoming embroiled in 
controversy, perceives the necessity for coher- 
ence and interest , but plumps for a naive solu- __ , 
lion. After rapping historians over the knuck- 
les for being cynical about the Chronicle as a 
source, he declares that “we intend to chal- 
lenge The Chronicle only when there is serious 
reason to do so”. Sadly, he has confused a 
cynical approach with a critical one. He accepts 
without question, for example, the confused 
account of the death of Boris in the Chronicle 
entry for the year 11)15, an awkward treatment 
of two legends, os well as the now discredited . 
view that Varangians came to Rus' in response 
to an invitation from the inhabitants fo be their 
rulers! The conversion? taken from the Chroni- 
cle, is seen as resulting in the immediate de- 
cline of paganism, whereas parallel experience 
elsewhere and even the chronicles would imply 
otherwise. The use of bylirty , Russian folk epic t 
songs; to furnish evidence about Vladimir and 
his times Is even more suspect. Although some 
appear to date back to Kievan and even pre- 
Kievan limes, it is by no means certain that the 
Vladimir the Fair Sun (incorrectly translated 
here as the Red Sun) of the byliny is Vladimir I, 
and details of contemporary mores in these 
songs, recorded in the last two centuries, can- 
not possibly be taken as accurate. 

With scholarship sacrlFiced to colour and en- 
thusiasm, one might wonder why Volkoff did 
not write a historical novel rather than a 
biography. The answer lies in his attitude to his 
subject, one of reverence and patriotic admira- 
tion - He describes Vladimir as "one of the 
■most charismatic personalities to have left 
their mark on the world". Like Kievan hagio- 
grapherS he exaggerates the Importance of 
Kiev, of its levels of culture and education, and 
presents Vlad Imir as a hero as much as a saint . 
The result is an incongruous mix of saintly life . 
historical disquisition and gaudy narrative, 
which will not appeal tq the modern render qf 
biography, and hence does not serve Vladimir 
well. 
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The religious divide 


Owen Chadwick 

PETER ST ADLER 

0er Kullurkampfln der Schweiz: Staat und 

Kircheim 19. Jahrhundert 

787pp. Frauenfeld: Huber. Sw fr 130. 

3 7193 0928 2 

Der Kulturkampf in der Schweiz is a scholarly 
sludy of a formative episode in Swiss history, 
one which has been described by partisans and 
appears in all the textbooks. This is the first full 
analysis. PeterStadler commands the archives, 
and the narrative at first dismays by its detail. 
But as it unfolds, it begins to grip the reader 
with a grim fascination: for this is a subject not 
only of great historical interest, but of 
relevance to anyone concerned with sectarian 
strife in the modern world. 

Wherever industry came, society suffered 
the tension between the liberalism and “mod- 
ernity” of city bourgeois and the steady con- 
servatism of the countryside. Sometimes this 
tension was focused in a racial difference, as 
with the Polish inhabitants within eastern 
Germany; or as in the Bernese Jura, where the 
government of the canton Berne spoke 
German and the people of the Jura spoke 
French. More often it was found in a religious 
difference: as where Catholic Poles were a sub- 
ject minority within Protestant Prussia; or as 
where the new industries of Basel or Berne or 
Zllrich or Geneva were led by Protestants and 
out iii the countryside lived many Catholic 
peasants. A Kulturkampf always had an ele- 
ment, sometimes small but nevertheless pre- 
sent, of town versus country; a large element of 
old-fashioned religious strife, the inheritance 
of Reformation and Counter-Reformation (a 
strife which the Enlightenment seemed to 
assuage during the eighteenth century; but 
which tbe mixture of populations by political 
change, and the new ease of transport, re- 
created); and often an element of racial 
difference to embitter, the conflict and fortify 
thcmlnqjity. . 

V ' posterity tbe Protestant ttajoritiea lit 
Germany and Switzerland look very secure* 
but in the middle of the nineteenth century 
they did not feel so. Each state was new as a 
unity. The German Empire was created in 1 871 
with a Protestant Hohenzollem at its head. 
Bismarck suspected the large Catholic minor- 
. -by: within the state, mainly Rhinelanders' and 
. Bavarians and poles, of pulling away towards 
the bid weak; federated Gennany.- The, Swiss 
- h^d.only turned themselves into aunified state, . . 
si distinct from a loose collection of cantons, 

■ after 1848. They had to fight the Catholic can- 
. tons . In a clean fitile uyil war of afew weeks, t6 
prevent than seceding from federal authority. 
.Theyswpectcdthe CathpllcsoinOtbdng quite 
Swiss.; And It was true that , Catholic; liberties 
: tested oh the. independent powers of the can- 
tons against the federal government. Bismatck 
believed that to keep Germany a Unity. he must ' 
smash the .power of the. Catholics: in German 
politics. Betiie and Geneva and BSsel believed ■ 
that to. keep Switzerland a unity they must 
smash Catholic power in Swiss politics, 

The nature of the problem made Protestants, 
the aggressors. It Was] the calamity of, the : 
CathoUc Chtireh . that Pope Pius .IX made/ 
t Catholics look like the aggressors. The Sylla- : 
bus of Erjors in 1864 condemned liberalism as 
well a? socialism; the Vatican Council: of 1870 , 

■ proclaimed the Pope infallible. All over ' 
Europ^ men feared That these ringing pro- • 

• Clhmatiohs .cdndenined. the . modem 1 liberal:- 
,• ^tate.' pey regarded ihePdpe and his men as ! 
qbsciirantist Assailant 6t : their freedoms. A'< - 
\Swisjbishop,:theto Gall; :■ 

vqted agai nst the de tipit Iqn 0f -infallibility as ' ; 
“irioppprl uite” . '^d by jr^ ? 

. ; . ., •• of S^rihcriflnd 

. The nodel ami ciiRiuju organisation to hdp ypu ’ 

‘Keep yQur English’ x 

> .• -Vj‘ ffcwi write id; Mr E-Sm \ ' 

' i . • t ; PO Box SchiUftilueii. Swttzerteiil 


precisely this: whether or not the doctrine was 
true, to proclaim it would give the Swiss Pro- 
testants a cause and a mood for attack. 

The Swiss Kulturkampf was only bad in can- 
tons where the people were mixed in religion 
(in the old forest cantons of William Tell there 
was no trouble) or where the bishop was 
aggressive or clumsy. In St Gall, where Bishop 
Greith was wise, but where the population was 
mixed, espedaily in Protestant town and 
Catholic countryside, trouble happened, but 
not for long. Not all Catholics liked what Rome 
did. In St Gall a Protestant government was 
kept in power with the aid of moderate Catho- 
lics. 

For the most troubled areas were the two 
western dioceses - Basel and Lausanne- 
Geneva. The reasons for this are three. 
First, the diocese of Basel was very large 
and contained several cantons; inside its bor- 
ders lay the developing industries, or most of 
them, of the new Switzerland. The diocese 
contained the strength of Swiss Protestantism 


and the sanctuary of an advance in the human 
spirit. By this date Catholics were about half 
the canton, though not half the dty, of 
Geneva. But the memories of Geneva were so 
alive that an aggressive Catholidsm felt to 
some of (he Genevans like trying to erect an- 
altar of Baal within the temple of Jehovah. 

And in Geneva the anger was embittered by 
the leader of the canton government, Carteret. 
In reading this book one slowly starts to prefer 
the federal government to the canton govern- 
ments. At the federal level you catch, from 
time to time though not quite often enough, 
the voices of statesmen. At the canton level the 
wise are bard to find among the rigid little men 
practising near-munidpal and very provindal 
politics in what at times feels like a teacup. 

Carteret was a type rarer in Switzerland than 
in France: a mun who identified “liberalism” 
with anticlericaiism. He cared a lot about, and 
did a lot for, schools and the Academy. But he 
saw clerics as the enemy of this improved 
education. For him the word Kulturkampf was 



Elderly members of the Brotherhood of San Rocco In Stabio: one of the ISO photographs by C/no Pedrolt, with 
captious and an Introductory study of the Swiss photographer by Plinio Grossl, In Tessi n (1 79pp. ZQrich: 
Renlsch. Swfr58. 374290573 4). 


and the key to Swiss prosperity. The unfortun- 
ate Blsliop Lachat of Basel, at a moment of 
aggressive Catholidsm, was up against a Pro- 
testantism dominant politically and socially, 
and made very self-conscious by recent events. 

Second, iii both the most troubled areas the 
Catholic minority was French-speaking. In the 
Jura they were up not only against a dominant ' * 
Protestantism but A dontinaht Germaiiity; iq .• 
Geneva against French-speakers. But in each ' 
case they had a support which the German- 
speaking Catholics hardly possessed. Across 
the bbrder they could find money, propaganda ■' 
and ■ even pbliti cal pressure from \ Catholic ' 
France. And thesp were 1 years when French . 
ultramontane Catholicism was ultra-papaliat, i ! 
reactiopafy and nidlltant. Thb French govern-' . : 
men t only failed fq Interfere ftiore actively In 
the defence pf thO Swiss Catholics because they r 
werfc afraid bf Bismarck, but the existence of 
CathoUc France helped to embitter the con- - 
flirt. It also ensured that in the Iona nui the ■■ 

' Protestant canton governments cqulanbt win. 

- ^ And the third reason is simply personalities. ; 
Since the fall of' Rome' tOi the Italians ; In !■ 
September lo7G, Plus iX had becofne a holy T 

■ exdM; for whom any/hlM of rational politics^ 

: was treachery, tils .secularized Secretary of , 
.State, Cardinal’ AhtofleUi,' had mismanaged 
; things, for twenty yeah 'afid'co'q tipbe d Ip 1 , be- \ 

• have {u bpfore, And'in Geneva they: had Mer* . 
mill qd. Bishop of Hebrpn bicause they did noj i'( 
like to tjiake himB.iahop df OenpVB lest the act *' 
be toq provocative i ,It fe not Certain that the 

■ portrait of Mermillod In Stadleris bookis quite .* 
fair. He appeare as a;blshop of- the drawing- ! 

; room aod the salbn, in Geneva but not of ; 
Geneyaj .always In, mentality. an’ outaidqr arid ; ! 
regarded, by Genqva as anoutslder.-Thefe are - • • 
moments l^Merpilllod’sllfe wheh tits pdisibje-' i 
to admire hi oi, t^ut wh a tever bis quality, or' hi* ’ 

• spirituality, he was just the nian whom at that , 
moment fius IX would like to have i&GencVk- •. 1 
Although Geneva had become liberal tic, ‘j, 
fafiqnaU^ngMda se&t,o£lqtcrnati6haI social* u • 


l - / . , ' rv WIHUWIVKIII Olfiucnwil . ^ nuuiu UM. iu UJ VICIWW 

I :>•. >T Although Geneva had become liberal/deistic, ' 

1 ' '’-*•* * **• ■ *s *'•' A-:* 


full of meaning. The Pqpe appointed Mermil- 
lod vicar-apostolic of the Genevan parishes, 
which was probably illegal without the permis- 
sion of the canton. The canton stopped the pay 
of the Clergy who Supported him and threw him 
out. He quietly went by train to Femey, bless- 
ing tjie canton of Geneva as he went, and 
becairie a centre of pilgrimage like his pre- 
deceaior at Femey, Voltaire, living comfortably 
in the care of French admirers. In Geneva the 
government tried to build a Catholic Church 
free from Rome. They got from Paris the cele- 
' brated preacher Hyacinthe LoysOn and were 
1 famous ail over Europe till Loyson resigned. 
Mermillod had bought a temple Of the Free- 
masons and turned it into a cathedral of Our 
Lady, but the police occupied the building and 
handed it over to the OldCatholics. The feder- 
al govertimeDt then expelled tfre papal nuncio . 
from Switzerland. Almost the only thing the 
Swiss Catholics ( did not mind was the loss of ., 
.their nuncio,, even though his presence went 
beck to the, Counter-Reformation. t 
Bismarck and the Austrians ' and . the fciis- 
ririn* thought. t;hat these, proceedings of the 
Swiss were admirable. The French resented 
' ^cm, the British thought them a foolish over- 
reaction. Tenyears after his departure; under, a 
new. Pope, Leo XllI, Mermillod renounced his. 
tUfc and ended . his; exjlc. He became instead 
the BishOpofthewholedioceEebf Lausannb- 
Geneva, wlth his. see in Freiburg, , A sensible 
; Pope compromised arid ,the quanel was over. 

But his diocese' contained sever a/brtests who 
refnaed. to accept the Vatican dricreea add he / 
was forced, reluctantly, into excpmtnunica- . 
Hons. The canton government of Solothuin 
“deposed* him; turned . bioi ouf bf: his ‘house 
Md dl^ojved Ms cathedral' chapter. The . 
Awgriu Cantdbr simpfy took itself ; out ofihe 
Baselfdlocese. AU the Ubcr&l cantons refused 
to .have him'-so he wririt tp Jive ajt ^ticefrih, : " 


pray with Bishop Lachat and to hav« h, • 
children confirmed under his hand. He«Z! 
m Lucerne for eleven years until the next IW 
made him Archbishop of Damietta ^ 
administrator of the CathoUc parishes i„T 
T ton ™ n °. Thus Uo XIII 55^ 
of both the episcopal problems inherited S 
his predecessor, by bestowing promotionT 

Meanwhile in the Jura, it was becoming ‘like 
a Vendfie without the blood. Almost all the 
priests backed Lachat, and the government 
expelled the lot. It then tried to hire priests 
from all over Europe. Some of the new men 
were hirelings, a few were immoral, a few were 
excellent priests who after a time found the 
situation intolerable and resigned. The priests 
of the Jura were quite different from Mermil- 
lod, or Lachat: they had a hold on the people. 
The people used processions and banners as 
political demonstrations, so the government 
banned processions outside church. The win- 
dows of the vicarages occupied by the new men 
were broken and as they walked to church they 
might run the gauntlet of spitting from the 
women of the parish. The Catholics of the Jura 
remind one of the Covenanters of Scotland in 
their time of persecution - the worship in 
barns, the difficulties of open-air services 
during the winter cold, the enthusiasm, the 
sense of being in a new catacomb. Imported 
clergy received anonymous threats of assas- 
sination; the canton sent soldiers into the recal- 
citrant parishes; recalcitrant families had 
troops billeted in their houses. “The boycott of 
the new Church”, said a member of the Berne 
government, "is an act of rebelUon, for from 
birth to death the citizen belongs to the State 
and the Church has no other right over them 
than that which the State concedes.” And just 
across the border in France the exiled priests 
ministered: whole congregations crossed the 
border to services, priests came over secretly 
by night. Some of the church furniture was 
smuggled across and the State insisted on in- 
ventories. It was all very expensive, and people 
started to think again when It began to affect 
the tourist trade. 

By 1878 everyone was tired pf the fight. With . 
the aid of Pope Leo, the governments con- 
cerned made an easy reconciliation. The 
attempt to weaken Catholicism by State means 
had failed. The Catholics could hold out not 
only in the solid Catholic areas but also in the 
diaspora. 

It was not an outright Catholic victory. 
Traces of the restrictive legislation stayed for 
many years, the ban on Jesuits in Switzerland 
till our own age. The two bishops never came 
home. The conflict left marks on Switzerland. 
The Old CathoUc Church, free from Rome, 
was never strong, but despite its troubled ori- 
gins remained relatively stronger than the pid 
Catholics in Germany. Most of the country 
parish churches were got back by the Roman 
Catholic congregations through the simple ex- 
pedient of going into the church elections and 
voting, but Old Catholic influence remained a 
thing to take account of, because the tradition 
of a liberal Catholicism was Historic In Switzer- 
land. Its influence helped the Protestants to 
achieve a further revision of the constitution, 
and in this way the Kulturkampf became a 
key-point in the constitutional history o . 
modem Switzerland. 

The affair poisoned the atmosphere of we, 
country. It . delayed' the full acceptance^ y 
Catholics of a unified state; almost till the mm 
World War. The acceptance of the state jmciia 
wait, as in Italy,' till Liberals found in tne 
Catholics a necessary ally in the dew*? 
against advancing Socialism. But even a 
acceptance,., the Catholics kept sometmng 
of -.that - Rightness which the 


furthered. TheChristian Democratic 
Patty, so powerful iq the forest r^tons, YW jj*- 
and Freiberg, fa.tjie successor of the old ^ . ' 
olio CbnserVative Party. As late as 1972>*“ . 

- told inBerne by the Swiss Federal . MWs 
Education, “The Bernese Jura is the UW • 
Switzerland.” ' . 

Something about this episode is eflCO f ri r ^ 
Ing. A people, it seems, can have a po - - - 
religious division. Into CathoUc verau , •; 

testant, marked by civil ■■ 

citizenship and oppressive legjslanon^p^ ,. 

that they all wish to be equal -dtljw* J .. 

f can ftp .^dt^qut hope 
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jean Starobinski 

jUynNGTON WILLIAMS 

jtygeflu and Romantic Autobiography 

jtyj^Oxford University Press. £13.50. 

(119 8155387 ^ 

Huntington Williams's Rousseau and Roman- 
ic Autobiography sounds a new note in the 
rgi literature on Rousseau. He has chosen to 
(amine Rousseau as a writer. This does not 
^ that he dismisses Rousseau’s thought, 
bot he refuses to divide the idea expressed 
from the means of its expression; and, in addi- 
tion, he has justifiably opted to view the work 
of Rousseau not as an ethical and philosophical 
system, but as a dynamic process tending to- 
roids autobiography - an autobiography 
riiich has served as a model or point of refer- 
ence up to the present time. He suggests unex- 
pected, sharp and often brilliant readings, 
without attempting to impose them on the 
' leader. He is careful to announce his inten- 
tions, mark the stages of his argument and 
recapitulate what has gone before: this is a 
well-organized book, at the same time bold in 
interpretation and scrupulous in method. In a 
field bedevilled by complexity and ambiguity, 
Williams has the virtue of putting his cards on 
the table by trying to illuminate as far as pos- 
sible his own critical method and, at the same 
time, the textual phenomena to which he 
wishes to draw our attention . Even when one is 
unable to accept certain of his hypotheses or 
details of his textual analysis, one is grateful to 
him (or prompting an objection or providing 
the opportunity to disagree. He induces us to 
read Rousseau from a new angle and we must 
take serious account of his book. . 

1 remember Leo Spltzer, thirty years ago, 
deploring the fact that there were so many 
studies of Rousseau’s philosophy or his inner 
life, and so few of his style or his literary art. 
The situation has barely changed since then. 
Williams’s book is probably the first to 
ipproach the wprk of Rousseau as a textual 
"world", and to experience the text so directly: 
Though it takes account of the overall structure • 
of the otuvre, it derives the bulk of its infbrma- 
foo from single pages or isolated fragments, by 
submitting them to minute examination and 
detailed linguistic analysis. In some ways, it 
would have met the expectations of Spitzer 
brnaelF, since it relies on the rhythm of sent- 
eun, lexical choices, and summaries of anti- 
tbesis or repetition. But in reality Williams’s 
method rests on neither linguistics nor rhetor- 
ic. By listening closely to the text, he is able to 
distinguish its themes, assert its theoretical im- 
P°rt*nc« and speculate on the series of succes- 
ses choices which were to lead Rousseau to his 
^biographical work. Where stylistics sets 
to distinguish the specific psychological in- 
d^tain a writer's work, Williams is much more 
“named with highlighting the successive 
in Rousseau’s representation of the self, 
k necessary links between them and the 
^ub ways he uses fiction in them. Stylistic 
jntlysis here has no more than a preliminary 
* Action, . to set in motion a reflective enter- 
'J* which subsequently shifts to another 
Pknfc* In fact, and In a highly personal and 
“Mufive way, Williams adopts the kind of 
"^ reading practised by Pnul.de Man, who 
of criticism as a philosophy of the act 
Jwiiling. He expects the question lie puts to 
^ k*t. to yield not a singular answer but a 
^ preaching and genera! one. Williams's 
is to construct a theory of Romantic 
Modern autobiography through Rousseau , 
fyiisteau alone. His search for typical 
^Mci^ bapable pf generalization , based on 
••SfcNj passages, leads inevitably to a read- 
. pr^ductive of symbolic and allegoric- 

■f - “^fr^B. qulte different in aim from either 
A ■ "poetry of grammar” beloved 

Jakpbron, or the revelation . of 
•i ^®%rience 'exemplified in. the work pf 
i ' ' His, is a more ambitious 

•I ■ the stakes aire higher; so too 

; (jJjrh&s, since, if he Is to. go beyond these 
must overcome the obstacle 


| analysis, store up the resulis of 

l^WtoetiOloglcat. perceptions and estab- 
.correspondences and comparisons 
’ ; Sffl 8 hppqrt his- argument. The risk lies ' 
. s^J^t too inUch weight to a few alluring 


structures on the foundation of terms or pairs 
of terms in the text which are given greater 
significance than they actually possess. The 
result is a disproportion between the fragility 
of an ingenious reading which is merely prob- 
able and at times debatable, and the theoretic- 
al developments that this reading produces and 
underpins. 

The guiding theme which Williams sets 
down in his introduction is surely right: 

Rousseau’s autobiography is a lextual exchange with 
his own pre-autobiographical writings. The Discours 
sur I'inegalitt, La Nouvelle tidloise, Emile , and 
Rousseau's other theoretical, fictional, and dramatic 
works are present there, just as Scripture is present 
in Augustine’s Confessions. Rousseau constructs an 
image of himself, literally invents himself in these 
pre-autobiographical texts. They are sources or cer- 
tainty and value, important points of reference 
whereby he interprets his past existence. The auto- 
nomous self must write his own scriptures. 

Hence the conclusion that tbe fiction mani- 
fested in his earliest works is also a sacred act, 
and that the autobiographical enterprise by 
which Rousseau was to attempt to encompass 
his own truth must inevitably confer an almost 
divine authority on this fiction, dictated by the 
“heart” of Jean-Jacques. In support of his 
thesis, Williams might have recalled that the 
Latin word fictor is used to designate one who 
invents or models a figure, and by extension a 
liar, but that the Christian fathers used the 
same term for God, in his capacity as creator of 
the universe. In the case of Rousseau, who 
confers divine status on himself, there is a re- 
duplication of tbe fiction and the outcome is 
clearly described by Williams: 

The autobiographical project transforms his life into 
a text. To him the text becomes real, while the actual 
world around him becomes progressively unreal and 
fictional. By the end of the process (the Reveries), 
what is real and what is fictional have become indis- 
tinguishable. Rousseau’s own conclusion is to hover 
between god-like self-sufficiency and an abysmal 
solitude. 

Williams’s method is circular: he borrows the 
first example in his book from the last of the 
autobiographical works, Les Riveries , since, in 
the order which he is constructing, the experi- 
ence .of riyerie is the primary condition for 
pre-autobiographical writing. He casts his net 
wide' as he- attempts to seize on the fun- 
damental modalities in Rousseau of the 
perception of time-, of relationships with the 
other, of imagination, of the division or uni- 
fication of the self and the external world. So 
he does not confine himself to tracing chrono- 
logically the biographical stages by which 
Rousseau established his work and his Identity 
as a writer. He expects the reader already to 
have “a fairly specialized working knowledge 
of the author”, though, in the course of his 
book, he does give a concise account of the 
"biographical background”, with a recom- 
mendation to us to supplement this by going 
back to the primary sources. 

It is perfectly acceptable for a critical work to 
study the problems out of their true chronolo- 
gical order. However, I feel that in this case, 
Williams would have done better to stay closer 
to Rousseau’s personal history and to take 
account of (he historical circumstances in 
which his work evolved. Without in any way 
challenging the notion that “language is part of 
the fabric of our world", or depriving the act of 
writing of its decisive role, it would have been 
possible to take more account of the stance, 
first of emulation, then of conflict, adopted by 
Rousseau towards the great names on the liter- 
ary and musical scene: Voltaire and Rameau. 
The birth of Rousseau’s “textual world" was 
largely determined by his wish to "make a 
name for himselF’ equal to those of Voltaire 
and Rameau and. if possible, with their sup- 
port. His unhappy experience with the Muses 
galantes and the Fites, de Romfre, when he 
found himself in Close contact With the masters 
whom . he admired, only, to be confronted 
with indifference (Volltaire) or open hostility 
(Rameau), left him no alternative but to Uy to 
make his name against them and, in a wider 
. context, against the society they represented. 
The wish to succeed through identification 
with models socially acceptable in France had 
been frustrated. What remained,. if he was to 
assert himself, was the expedient of identifying 
himself with historical representatives of a 
■ vanished vertu (Fabricjus arid Cato); and iden- 


of an "austere" republic. After his "conver- 
sion” on the road to Vincennes (1749), Rous- 
seau “invented himself’ in the role of eloquent 
accuser: the target of his accusation is not soci- 
ety in the abstract, but the kind of society for 
which Voltaire (the only contemporary writer 
mentioned in Rousseau's first work) had made 
himself the spokesman, notably in the brilliant 
and frivolous apology for luxury entitled Le 
Mondaln. From his first major writing, Rous- 
seau had taken upon himself the mantle of the 
“dissenter" , in radical opposition to this so- 
ciety, and he felt obliged in subsequent books , 
including his novel, to supply proof of the 
validity of his opposition. The attacks against 
Voltaire and Rameau continue, while the 
values he opposes to theirs become more co- 
herent and attractive. Rousseau made himself 
a name by simultaneously arousing in his read- 
ers an awareness of error, and the desire for 
another world. 

in some of the best passages in his book, 
Williams analyses the lure of pseudonyms for 
the young Jean-Jacques, and also Rousseau's 
diplomatic experiences - that is, the occasions 
when he was speaking on behalf of someone 
else: for the false archimandrite in Berne or the 
King of France in Venice, fn Soieure, once the 
archimandrite had been unmasked as a com- 
mon swindler, Rousseau, only eighteen years 
old, confessed to the French ambassador, 
admitting his name but lying about his origins, 
saying that he was from Paris. He was taken to 
the room occupied a few years earlier by his 
namesake, the poet J.-B. Rousseau, and heard 
himself say: “It is up to you to replace him in 
every respect so that one day people will say 
’Rousseau the first, Rousseau the second’ 

For Jean-Jacques, the result was a brief period 
of trying to identify with the writer and with the 
genre he had practised, lyric poetry. At the 
time, lie was prepared to take on the role and 
the style of his famous namesake. So it would 
have been interesting at this point had Wil- 
liams referred to some of Rousseau's early let- 
ters: his Correspondance, particularly up to 
1750, constitutes au earlier state of the “text” 
than the works Williams describes as “pre- 
autobiographical” and it is a pity it occupies so 
. small a place in (lie corpus wjiich he studies. 

In a letter to Voltaire dated January 30, 1750 
- after the illumination at Vincennes but be- 
fore the first Discours had won its prize - Rous- 
seau, for the first time, appends the title 
“citizen of Geneva" to his name. The circum- 
stances are worth recalling: Voltaire, at a per- 
formance of bis tragedy Oreste, had had a dis- 
pute with a journalist called Pierre Rousseau. 
Jean-Jacques took advantage of the opportun- 
ity to assert his identity, begging Voltaire not 
to confuse him with that namesake; earlier 
still, Voltaire had had a bitter quarrel with 
J.-B. Rousseau. Jean-Jacques informed him 
that he was neither of these other Rousseaus, 
describing himself as an upright man, a sensi- 
tive being and above all a republican who Loved 
freedom and had “renonrt aux lettres”. In his 
excellent book published last year (Rousseau et 
Voltaire ), Henri Gouhier adds: “Ainsi le 
malentendu de 1750 a provoqud une esquisse 
d’autoportrait . ; . .Or e’est pour Voltaire, 
done devant Voltaire qii’il se regarde: dans le 
miroir quilui renvoie ton image, il volt, h cdt6 
et (in peu en arrifere du sien, le visage de Vol- 
taire, de Voltaire le regardant.” Rousseau had 
determined to inhabit his foreigner’s name, 
and to renounce any. anonymous or pseudony- 
mous publication, unlike the “famous Arouet” 
whom he addresses ifi the first Discours with a 


deference which is not without hostility. 

Rousseau's ambition to “make a name for 
himself' succeeded beyond all expectation. 
But having a name also meant, for him, the 
start of an unhappy career. In the Confessions 
lie remarks that, as soon as he had a name, his 
friends, led by Diderot and Grimm, turned 
aside from him or else against him. Moreover, 
a name has an objective, almost a material 
existence, independent of the freedom which 
has gone into creating it. It can thus be the 
object of any kind of slander, and be assimi- 
lated into the discourse of others; in this way a 
false Rousseau could be substituted for the real 
Jean-Jacques in the eyes and ears of the public. 
In the first preamble to the Confessions, Rous- 
seau was to write: “Puisque mon nom doit 
durer parmi les hommes, je ne veux pas qu'il y 
porte une reputation mensongbre; je ne veux 
point qu'on me donne des vertus ou des vices 
que je n’avais point, ni qu'on me peigne sous 
de traits qui ne fureni pas les miens.” By a sort 
of ironic logic, it was the brutal anonymous 
pamphlet, Sentiment descitoyens , published by 
Volitaire in 1764, which confirmed the image 
of a Rousseau who was harmful, mad and cri- 
minal and which made Rousseau determine to 
write the “memoirs of his life” long requested 
by his publisher. The Confessions would be an 
apology, a vindicatio nominis. Williams gives a 
highly intelligent account of the kind of rhetor- 
ic used for this purpose by Rousseau, and the 
sort of relationship he establishes with his read- 
er, but he does not sufficiently bring out the 
kind of external provocation to which this 
autobiographical writing was a response. 
Would it have been a departure from the “tex- 
tual world" within which Williams has deter- 
mined to confine himself, to include in it deci- 
sive events and “concrete” conflicts, espedaily 
when these are given concrete form in letters, 
"libels" and “affaires”? 

“To make a name for oneself." The ambition 
con only be conceived in relation to someone 
who , to start with , has no name, who is only an 
obscure individual, as opposed to aristocrats 
whose name attends them from birth and who 
exhibit it in their family coat of arms. When an 
. , aristocrat like La Rochefoucauld or Saint- 
Simon writes his life, he can trace the story of 
his ambitions, his disappointments and his 
struggles; but be does not have to describe how 
he became who he is, how he made himself. He 
is what he is, thanks to his title, from the mo- 
ment qf his entry into the world. Consequent- 
ly, what he writes, with a few inevitable excep- 
tions, will belong to the genre of memoirs, 
rather than that of autobiography, traditional- 
ly reserved for stories of a radical transforma- 
tion, a religious conversion or a rise in social 
class. The point is well illustrated in the excel- 
lent preface written by Jean-Marie Goulemot 
for the Mimolres of Valentin Jamerey-Duval: 
L' autobiographic, coniine histoire intdlecrudle, 
morale et psychologiqua d'un fttre particulier en ce 
dix-huiti&me stede, esi produite par des hommes 
venani du peuple et que leur origine semblait devoir 
exdure tata lenient ou particllement de la culture 
dominanie. . . . Pour !c noble de souche, outre le 
peu d’intdr&t qu'il devait porter h son itintrairc cul- 
ture! qui, s'il m£rit ait d'iire <voqu£, res semblait trfts 
exactemenl ft celle de ses pairs: mfime formation, 
mime collige. . . I' autobiographic n' avail pas de 
sins puisque, tfessa naissance; il dtait installs danste 
lieu social auquel ie destind! son sang. 

We doubtless need to go much further back 
than the eighteenth century, to the age of 
humanism, to find the first and already com- 
plete example 6f this type of autobiography: it 
describes the adventures of an intellectual on 
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his way to literary notoriety and high academic 
office. It is the admirable work in which Tho- 
mas Plater, rector of the Academy of Basel, 
recounts his childhood as a goatherd, his im- 
poverished life as a wandering scholar, his 
sporadic studies and his career as a printing 
worker. 

The matter of the name, which Williams 
subjects to a penetrating examination in its 
form of a quest and of an invention of the self 
through the fictions of language, involves at 
the start a social and historical dimension to 
which he fails to do full justice, despite some 
excellent observations on the sort of reception 
Rousseau wished for, ie, on the “author-reader 
dialogue'’. 

As well as providing the model for Romantic 
autobiography, Rousseau's Confessions be- 
long at the same time to an earlier category: to 
the autobiography of the low-born man of let- 
ters who, by perseverance and love of learning, 
acquires recognition within the "republic of 
letters" or (in Rousseau's case) fame through- 
out Europe. This kind of autobiography is not 
(or, not yet) Romantic, since it presupposes a 
situation proper to the Anrien Rdgrme, that is, 
a more or less violent antagonism towards a 
still prevalent noble ideology. In this respect, 
thedrafts for the Confessions are highly reveal- 
ing. Robert Darnton's recent studies have de- 
monstrated that Rousseau's “memoirs", while 
still only advertised by booksellers and not yet 
on sale, were eagerly demanded by a public 
made up of tradesmen, artisans and members 
of the moyenne bourgeoisie, who had discov- 
ered in Rousseau’s work an authority which 
gave legitimacy to the consciousness they had 
acquired of their own worth and their own 
social significance. 

However, the path from obscurity to fame is 
only the first part of Rousseau’s story. For him , 
that fame and the long-coveted acquisition of a 
name were the start of a new story, a historia 
calamitatum - to borrow the title used by A bd- 
lard. Persecution and a persecution complex 
play a crudal rote in the “romanticization" of 
Rousseau’s autobiographical work, obliging 
him to bring forward all the proof of his Inho- ■ 
cence, to “tell all”, to attempt to reconstruct 
(and hence to invent, as Williams rightly says) 
“chains of secret feelings". 

In pleading not guilty, Rousseau finds him- 
! self obliged to reify - in the form of a text - the 
goodness which for him is bound up with his 
“unretfiable” freedom. Exposing an image of 
the self means alienating this freedom, giving 
occasion, for misunderstanding and creating 

need for new proof, or providing oneself With 

: hew reassurances. There is a necessary pro- 
gression from the Confession* ip the Dialogues 
(in Vrhich Jeari-Jacques becomes the subject of 
the. conversation between Rotisseau and the - 
Frenchman), then the Riyeries, which were 
broken off by deaths The project is conse- 
: liable to constant renewal and incom- 

; pletion since, in its written materialization if 
constantly sees the truth, which consciousness 
i believes it grasps in , feeling, unspoken inten- 
tion and, unbreached potentiality, escaping 
: from It. Unable to avoid the heed to setup a • 
v “textual world" to realize and communicate his 
own identity, Rousseau reawakens the error 
; through his desire to supply solemn proof of his 
innocence. He knows that the fullness of his 
I -■ innocence lies outside all his concrete actions, 

• - including the aet pf writing. And; as one finds 
C rCadi nk Willlariis's boDki the paradox Of Rous- 
i ^eujst aptobibgraphy is that it musfots all the 
I ^e$oiirces; af wniling To effa^thc : misery, 

]"• persecution and Calumny provoked by the - 
| . extraordinary siidcesS of literary eloquence, . 
j .Whether one calls it Romahtidsth, or by some '! 

• oiher‘ term,' this Is a characteristic shared by a * 
^ nqmbCr of modern wdrksj the extreme slgnifi* ; : 

[. chnee allached to the s^f (or, if One prefers, to : 
; .the individual), the obligatory recourse to fie- 
' : tion and the mmtvaisc coiiscie(ict vj]\i$i\ turns. 

. against the treachery implicit in language, A •• 
^'post-niodoTn" attitude would involve dCclar- c ' 
i tog, as Willfairts ddes at the end of his book,- ' 
j thatfict|on is primary aqd that. Wo can never 
. escape from, il:“Mafi is an image • pf .whtit is 
. cajletl CMynatQtfi an image pf man. We are ; 

Hisfiction. thoiighit goes by the name of qrea- 
I tion.? It ispossihto toadapt ^ nihilist, as Well as 
: ja theological- reading, 6f this- statement. .More- 
1 ithgri Bppltw to,;:ihe: •: 
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The end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth were, literarily 
speaking, Switzerland's golden age. Rousseau, 
Haller, Necker, Fuseli, de Stafil, Constant, 
Charrfcre, Lava ter, Euler, Tronchin, Tissot, 
Jomini, Mallet du Pan, Brdguet and Marat - 
there seems to have been no end to the array of 
talents produced in the space of a century by a 
nation whose population was roughly that of 
Manchester today. In so far as it can be ex- 
plained at all, this blossoming was due to 
Switzerland’s exceptional situation as a link 
between France and the northern Enlighten- 
ments in Germany, England and Scotland. 
Voltaire's exile at Ferney had for its counter- 
part Gibbon's stay at Lausanne, where as it 
happens the future historian of the Roman 
Empire proposed marriage to an impoverished 
Calvinist pastor’s rancorous daughter, 
Suzanne Curchod, whom he was soon, and to 
his secret relief, pressurized by his father to give 
up: “I sighed as a lover and obeyed as a son." 
(Suzanne's future career as the wife of Necker, 
a great admirer of Britain , and as the mother of 
Mme de Staftl, for whom the younger Pitt was 
canvassed as n husband, illustrates rather well 
the extent of the intellectual, social and finan- 
cial ties of the English and Swiss dlites of the 
rime.) Of consequence also was Switzerland’s 
role after the suspension of religious toleration 
in France in 1685 as the home base for the 
Huguenot diaspora in general, and for 
Huguenot bankers in particular. In the hun- 
dred years that followed, many of these 
money-men established links to London and 

• Amsterdam and then back to Paris, where 
Cholseul admired their shrewdness: “If you see 
a Genevan banker leap from a five-storey 
building, follow him with confidence. You can- 
not earn at it less than five per cent." 

In the age of Wilkes and of Robespierre (as it 
happens, a perfervid admirer of William Tell) 
the ties that linked Switzerland to the west and 
north would in and of themselves have thrown 
its politics into upheaval, but the revolutionary 
potential of the country was heightened by the 
persistence of political institutions that were 
sadly unreforined. A type of medieval' demo- 
cracy did survive in some Alpine and ALemanic 
districts, but key cantons like Soleyre, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Fribourg, or the Bishopric of 

Basel were doiqinated by small oligarchies and 
in a state of “senile atrophy". In 1785, 
Jefferson described Geneva as a “tyrannical 
aristocracy’*. More galling yet to their irihabi- 
tants was the condition of Lftnder like the Aar, 
gau or the ilcirio wlrich were subject states; ; 

. The Pays de Vaud. U Harpe’s birthplace 
and the fulenim pf the Swiss Revolution, com- 
pounded thfese disabilities* very well described 
to GIbbqn’s "Letter on the Government of 
Bern”. The Vaudois social dlitp, which in- 
cluded aristocrats like Benjamin Constant and 
La Harpe himself, was financially at ease: ' 
Lausanne was , after Oeneya Md before Basel, ' 
'ah important commeidal arid bapkiAg centre ' . 
and intellectually sophisticated (it was in ' •* 
Lau$anue, ; for example, 'that Bectford’s 
: Vqthek was originally published). Politically,- 
however^ fhe jUiuanimls 'wre at bried ad- 
‘ priced ; ip/ tqdlr 1 opinions' 'and fos&utipnally 
, ipowerlete. .. closely watched' as they were by 
thos£ “tyrants”,, as Gibbon called tijem', the’ 
bailllsof Their Excellencies, the Messieurs de’ 
P e me, themselves ensconced. in.,a Petjt'Con- 
sell, an oligarchy within ah oligarchy which 

• ruled ovet the Grand Conseil, over Berne and 
; oyer, the Bays Vaudok “What is’ the meaning 
, of ydur behaviour?" La Help* wto.ohce asked 

by a Bernese bailll.^S avez-yous que vous ^tes ' • 
. : nossu^?^y^'L- _ v *>; : - 

La Harpe, the lpariing . figure of the ; Swiss - 
Revolution, was bom 1 at RoUe iq 1754 (hb died f 
ln^l8J8) . mid wui' ^ueated; lp ;;protest8ht 
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“ ancient republics, this child of the Enlighten- 
ment went off to Russia in 1783 as did many 

- young Swiss of his day, including Marat's 
younger brother, the self-styled Monsieur de 

- Boudry. There La Harpe became tutor to 
Catherine's grandson, the future Tsar Alexan- 
der, then aged six (La Harpe 's correspondence 
with his ward and the Russian imperial family, 
also edited by Jean Charles Biaudet, was pub- 
lished in 1978-80 and reviewed in the TLS, 
September 19, 1980). In 1790, under the 

' pseudonym of Philantropus, he published, 
amazingly with Catherine's approval, six let- 
' ters on Swiss politics in Johnson's London 
Chronicle. In 1795, to Alexander’s sorrow, La 
Harpe was asked to resign his post and he left 
Petersburg for the distant suburbs of Geneva, 
where he bought a small estate for £5,000. In 
1796, he sold his estate £ot £6,000 and moved to 
Paris, where he became the informal ambassa- 
dor of the Swiss revolutionary movement. 

Since the Vaudois had failed to liberate 
themselves in 1790-91, La Harpe now sensibly 
decided that the French should help them do 
so. Not all his fellow Swiss liberals agreed. 
Constant, .whom La Harpe described as “grand 
ddmocrate en France et bon aristocrate en 
Suisse”, did not warm to the thought of ex- 
ported revolution. Mme de Stafil was horrified. 
She had seen the Terror and had reflected on 
Babouvisme. Some of her best friends were 
Bernese oligarchs; a large portion of her in- 
come was derived from the feudal dues 
accruing to the Barony of Coppet. La Harpe 
was able, however, to circumvent these objec- 
tions in ways which only this correspondence 
has made fully clear. In 1796, the death of a 
cousin, Amddle de la Harpe, a general in 
Bonaparte's following, brought La Harpe into 
renewed conflict with Their Excellencies at 
Berne who wanted to confiscate his cousin’s 
property, and into contact with the Conqueror 
of Northern Italy, who wished to secure the 
Alpine passes. The coup of Fructldor of 
September 1797 enabled La Harpe to realize 
his private and public goals, since it brought to 
power in Paris the more leftist and imperialist 
Thermidorians, one of them, De Bry, a friend ' 
of Amddde la Harpe, and another, Reubel, 
celebrated for his avarice, and born close to 
Basel in Alsace, a man with a keen interest in 
Swiss money and politics. The Bernese were 
very rich and a tempting prey. Acting on the 
pretext of an insurrection in the Vaud, a 
French army invested Lausanne on January 28, 
1798, to La Haipe's delight. 

Matters did not go smoothly. The course of 
events in Switzerland closely resembled the 
chaotic fate of the Batavian Republic, the re- 
levance of whose politics to his own problems 
La Harpe clearly understood. Ih Switzerland 
as in Holland, as suggested by the fines laid 
down in Simon Schama’s excellent account in 
Patriots and Reformers, the categories aristo- 
crat/democrat and federalizer/centralizer did 
Hot overlap. The partisans of the short-lived 
“Rdpublique Ldmanique, Une et Indivisible” 

. (which lasted, for a few weeks and whose terri- 
tdry-pverlapped with the ci-devant Canton de 
Vaud) resisted a larger, centralized “R6pub- 
Uque Hetvdtique, Une et Indivisible”. Nor did 
it help that French arid Russian troops (under 
ordets to capture /La -Harpe and to ship him 
' back to Russia) ravaged the countryside until 
Freud’s favourite general, Massfina, defeated 

Suvorov at the secqnd battle of Zurich jn 1799. 

’ Under the guidance Of Reubel’s represeritn- 
: five, appropriately named. Rapihat, French 
officials pillaged their alliep 1 ; property and used 
the . captured Bernese ' Treasury to finance 
Napoleon’s. Egyptian campaign. In January 
1800; conservative republicans staged, a coup . 
and. La HAtpe once again went into Fterich 
, exile. The restoration of tithes and feiida} dues : 
occasioned mpre coups arid peasant revolts. In : 
1797, Redbel advisedithe Baslois radicaJ Ochs ’ 
to “execute his. executionets", but after the 
18th Brumaire, Bonaparte’ was of a different 
mind: ”Mon$ieur Ochs,” he peremptorily re- 
marked, ,l la Revolution est finie-" lit 1802* ’ 
after some months of near apafehy, the Helv- 
■etie ; Republic Japsed,’ The- First Cofispi ira- 
^dort the SydSs art A« of Mediation which, ' 

v hw.centraliziiig bent, paftdoxla# cre- 
atoda confederated atate whose structure was ' 

itifirfl'nlfararf ttion 



fished and now edited with extreme can* , , 
intelligence by J ean Charles Biai2 t s J 
Mnrie-Claude Jequier, the director ^ 
juvenated Histoncal Museum at uiT 
bnng welcome additions to our knowE!) 
Switzerland’s histoire MnemeTw^ 
also make clear the intensity of La 
devotion to the politicized prmdp les 
Enfightenmem, to equality of course but ^ 
liberty and fraternity especially. He would 
have been very surprised indeed to hear that 
his world-historical task was to make SwiJ 
land safe for bankers. His firet goal was to 
reshape and “helvetize" the political insiitn. 
hons of his country. In this goal he esseadallv 
succeeded, since the modern Confederation 
goes back to this period, as do some political 
structures of the Vaud, whose centralized can- 
tonal administration and stubborn resistance 
lo federal imposition are now, as they then 
became, cardinal principles of Swiss politics. 
La Harpe’s correspondence (together with the 
letters for 1798-1800 that will appear in two 
further volumes) give proof of his commitment 
to a broad if nascent Helvetic nationalism. A 
more localized Swiss patriotism had existed for 
centuries, but was discredited by its retrograde 
social and political implications. The Vaudois 
especially had little use for provincial particu- 
larisms; and the correspondence testifies to the 
genuineness of La Harpe’s nationalistic feel- 
ings. He did indeed look to French help, but it 
was never his intent to set up a puppet regime. 
Though prepared to support an exclusively 
French-speaking Swiss state if need be, he fully 
understood that the true independence of 
Switzerland presupposed some agreement 
with the inhabitants of the German-Speaking 
cantons, despite their “jargon barbare" and 
their “moeurs antiques”. 

The most taking aspect of these letters lies in 
their revelations of La Harpe’s “Inner space" 
and of his sense that society could be reshaped 
through politics without excessive cost, la 
1797-8, french Republicanism was already on 
the run, haunted on the left by the spectre of 
. Babouvism; pressurized on the right by a royalist 
underground; and, since Fructidor, dependent 
on arrogant and thieving generals of whom 
Bonaparte was only the most ambitious. La 
Harpe had no such sense of constraint . He was 
curious about Babouvism and urged his corres- 
pondents to read the printed accounts of 
Babeuf s trial at Vendflme: “vous y trouverez 
une foule de choses intfiressantes". Though his 
friends at home warned him about “le tri- 
omphe de la canaille", he took no heed. For 
him, Switzerland was divisible into two parts: 
“Le rdgime oligarchique" on the right; and on 
the left, "la caste des ilotes (e’est ft dire la 
nation)”. To be sure, some of these Spartan 
slaves bought and sold estates while others 
worked on them; but this distinction did not 
affect La Harpe’s calculations. His optimism 
and nationalistic zeal lifted him above social 
fear. To commune with such a mind is bracing 
for a generation that sees nuclear holocaust a 
the likely alternative to social Immobilism. La 
Harpe’s optimism will purely arouse nostalgia 
in contemporary Lausanne, where it is com* 
monJy said that social convention deems per- 
verse that which the law does not require- 
After 1845-48 and the liberals’ victory over 
.the clerical Soriderbund, Switzerland wthdre 
froin world history. In the larger scheme 
things, her Historical task thenbecame W 
hour conspirators Who had tried and failed 
rnake world history elsewhere. There were 
example Lenin and Bakunin in Zurich an 
La Chaux-de-Fonds. After 1870 theCantonde 
Vauri took in errant refugees from , 

Natfon: the Boriapartist VioUet-le-Duca 
LauSafine; the Communard , Courbet a . 
Tour-de-Peilz; and Gambetta (“je pad® 
j« suis”)-at Clatens, the site of Rousseaus,^ 
tiouvette HiloXse. To protect one’s rtelgnu^ 
against, the effect of their own. folly Is ® 
task; Still, as these 1 letters remind us, « » 
Stance that hardly generotps the extitemenv. 
la Rtpubtiqne HeMfiqve, when new ¥ 
Lausanne was capable of thrilling, w. 
Harpe's own words, “toU8 left anus. . 
libfertd’V ! ; , • . . V V. • 

THq further volumes' of tbis pubUcatlrip wW ^ 
‘Tbiries : llj. Le "Char 8 t 4'aff6ira/* PfWl 
mars- UjuiUet 1798- lilvl? Director W™. 
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RUEDI BRASSEL and others (Editors) 

Zauberformel: Fauler Zaubcr?: 
SP-Bundesratsbeteiligung und Opposition in 
derSchweiz 

fl2pp. Basel: Z-Verlag. Swfr 20. 
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jean-francoisaubert 
Esposf des Institutions politlques de la Suisse ft 
partir deqnelques affaires controversies 
336pp. Lausanne: Payot. Sw fr 18. 

2601 000104 

The distinctive governmental institutions of 
- Switzerland are the Federal Council (ie, the 
executive cabinet), the Referendum, and 
Federalism. The Federal Council of seven 
ministers is composed from the four major 
political parties to the ratio 2:2:2: 1 whereby the 
Socialist Party has two members, and the three 
right-wing parties (private-enterprise, Catho- 
lic, and agrarian) have the remainder. The Re- 
ferendum to Switzerland is a permanent in- 

. .. •. Hdr. J 


cil, so that the Socialist Party can be the nuc- 

leus of a genuine opposition in the Federal DeborSul Steiner 

parliament. This would effectively solve some 

of Tschhni's problems, and create others. The CLAIRE TORRACINTA-PACHE 
spark that set off this explosion was the rejec- Le Pouyoir est pour demaln: Les femmes cans 

tion of the official Socialist candidate for the la politique suisse n 

vacant seat in the Federal Council in 1983 and 170pp. Lausanne: Editions de 1 Aire. Sw r. 
her replacement by a more right-wing Socialist ” 

(an event which has happened before). Store On December 7, 1983, Switzerland s federal 
then it has been the Freisinnig parly which has parliament rejected the first woman to stand 

bagged the credit for electing the first woman for membership of its ruling council. Lilian 

to the Federal Council. It is widely perceived Uchtenhagen had every qualification for the 
that socialists have been short-changed in the job, except the requisite sex. Long years of 
rewards derived from a national consensus, political experience and an advanced degree in 

nf tlia pnivia ♦! m a tliiftii pdAhS In Ka Incinn ftrnnnmics counted for little against the emo- 


and at the same time they seem to be losing 
their electoral basis among the young. 

Jean-Franqois Aubert is professor of Consti- 
tutional Law at Neuch&tel, and has successive- 
ly been a member of both Houses of the Federal 
legislature. This second edition of a well-known 
text is unchanged apart from the addition of 
some twenty extra pages to update it. The 
controversies examined are: the Jura Ques- 
tion, National Insurance, Nuclear Reactors, 
and the rejected new paragraph in the Con- 
stitution about the management of the eco- 
nomy. These case-studies are planned to give 
the reader a feel for the living constitution 
joined to the detailed law of the land. It would 
be a book for the English reader who had a fair 
knowledge of Swiss political institutions and 
who had available the Federal Constitution 


ferendum in Switzerland is a permanent in- who had avaiiame me reaerai ^nsmunuu 
stitullon, with a quite different dynamic to the Bn d the fundamental statutesponnected with it . 

ooe-off plebiscite, from which the parties and There are always too few books to lead on from 
pressure groups themselves have arisen and to the very general literature in praise of Switzer- 
which they have adapted their structures. The | a nd to the detailed books on specific institu- 

. I hoc hopflmp fhp nr. A a.. ante ■ onH this K ft Ilicid .1 HvcllV 


it lUMi mv; “—’r 

ait of legislating, for example, has become the 
ut of circumventing the referendum threat, 
the ait of buying off the interests which can 
hunch the referendum challenge. Democracy 
ms willed, corporativism has resulted. The 
only force that can crash these barriers is 
nationalism. 

The effect of these institutions since 1950 has 
been to produce a prosperous and satisfied 
population, a society technically well man- 
aged. Hans Tschfini contrasts the well-being of 
Switzerland with “the English Trade-Union 
Dtoffie”, wo.rking-cjass poverty induced by 
strikes. Switzerland is strike-free, and unem- 
ployment has been exported to poorer coun- 
tries. What then is the, Swiss disease? 

TscbSni finds the cause for such symptoms of 


g ~ 

economics counted for little agmnst the emo- 
tional fragility that critics saw in her, and a fatal 
extravagance in her choice of hats. Mrs 
Uchtenhagen’s analysis of her defeat was 
simple; “Je suis femme et je suis socialiste." 

Outrage on the candidate's behalf moved 
Claire Torracinta-Pache to produce an analysis 
of the role of women in Swiss politics and to 
detail the gap between the formal political 
equality they enjoy and the effective exercise 
of power, still firmly in the hands of men. Hers 
is a familiar tale of under-representation (one 
woman for every ten men in political life), of 
women’s concentration on the lowest rungs of 
party organizations and their relegation to 
tasks thought appropriate to female skills. 

Toiradnta-Pache’s argument for increased 
female representation rests, in part, on the 
unique contribution that her sex can make 
towards an “autre politique". In her interviews 
with women politicians, she discovers among 
the qualities a woman has to offer compassion, 


land to the detai ed books on specific fnstitu- me quaimcs « ' — £ — . 

talr e "n 6 , and thia isTlucid.) lively humanity and .he ability to take a broader v,ew 

&..w enanrie nViftni fnnr nnoRK than men. Less tainted by concern for social 


contribution. Aubert spends about four pages 
on the problems opened by the Zauberformel 
book, and two bn those raised by Tscb&ni, and 
a great deal on the matters which would widen 
the horizon of a young jurist. 

These three books exemplify the contribu- 
tion to political debate of journalism, political 
studies and law, respectively. They also exem- 
plify the liberal-radicalism which has still not 
quite lost its former radicalism, the intelligent 
and moderate voice of social democracy, and 
(he high-bourgeois liberalism which is the 

: accredited voice of Switzerland abroad, and of 

5 per cent of the electorate. These are attract 
live political positions. The gaps to sympathy 
should also be noticed: the socialists scarcely 


Tschani finds the cause for such symptoms oi should also tie noticed: me soumww 

malaise as there are In a departure from the mention the contemporary industrial proletar- 
tatbook teaching of democracy and constitu- ] B t t the Fremdarbelter, who , if they had a voice , 

tionalisra. But when his feelings are aroused he woul( j vote socialist or Christian Democrat, 

” — J and the Christian Democrat (Catholic) party 

itself is, as usual, silent. 


appeals to more earthy philosophies. Faced an( j the Christian Democrat (Catholic) party 
with foreigners owning land in Switzerland itself is, as usual, silent.. 

(not Swiss owning land and factories abroad) 
lleasse^ts > “wlthoutanyxenophobia , ', that this tt 7 _ t fU q nPQITI 

is intolerable because "a State to be taken yy ^/JLJL Lllv UvdiiA 

seriously must be able to deal with its own land J 

as it pleases". ■ ' - 

Tschfini is an editor of a distinguished Zfirich «yr ai .*i n r^ihsAn 

paper. His early work, Proftlder Schweiz , was- iViariul U IU8U — 

comfortably orthodox, reassuring, entertain- jacqueS GRINEV ALD, ANDRfi GSPONER, 
ing. In 1972, however, he started drawing con- T lirw . RHAWOI ] Zand pierre LEHMANN 
dosiqns from his own witty reportage of the LaQu^ratureduCERN 
nastier side of Switzerland, eg, the hounding of lg6 Lausanne; Editionsd’en bas. Sw fr20. 
conscientious objectors, in his admirable ocoonnotfig 

booklet Dlktatur des Patriotismus. Wer reglert ■ - .• — 

faSchweiz? presents to a wide readerstop r it • ■ ■ ]ook criticallyat all. 

has now been translated mto Ftmich and Ital- . TOsbook a p ^ par ticio 

lan after selling out in German — a; view of. • . i.u ATQ . nn , nn Franco- 

Switzerlaad which has been familiar to the pro- .• ■ r 

feaional student ot Swiss «- a was 
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than men. Less tainted by concern for social 
standing and careers , women are better able to 
see to the heart of political questions. But 
arguments which point to "otherness" lead, 
inevitably, to isolation. If women are creatures 
so distinct from men, so perfectly disin- 
terested, why should they suffer the presence 
of men in political debate? Radical feminists 
reject conventional politics altogether, de- 
nying that any change can come from a 
patriarchal system designed, controlled and 
administered by men. They turn instead to 
their discrete form of politics, to formal 
woolen's organizations and informal groups. 

Separatism or integration? The author 
seems unable to decide as she pursues a cir- 
cuitous course through the various forms of 
“alternative" politics open to Swiss wonten. 
She hopes that reform is possible from .within, 
through the increased representation of 
women in the parties, yet believes that . revolu- 


tion alone can bring about the changes she. 
desires. According to the French feminist, 
Yvette Roudy, who delivers an impassioned 
plea at the end of the book, this should be a 
socialist revolution. But socialism and femin- 
ism can make uneasy bedfellows. Marx and 
Engels gave women scant consideration, sub- 
ordinating their particular oppression to the 
struggle of the proletariat. Much earlier, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man provoked an 
answering document on behalf of women. Its 
author, Olympe de Gourges, ended her life on 
the scaffold. No similar fate awaits Torracinta- 
Pache, whose revolution is a mild-mannered 
one, and involves no move more radical than 
an equitable redistribution of household tasks 
between men and women. Careful civic in- 
struction in the schoolroom and a concerted 
effort to promote women by the media and 
civil service are the lame remedies she offers. 

Torracinta-Pache's retreat from the barri- 
cades is a disappointing one. If ever women 
stood in need of a strong advocate, it is in 
Switzerland, once in the vanguard of the move- 
ment. The first feminist magazine was printed 
in Zurich in 1833; in 1867. the same city was the 
first to bestow an official university diploma on 
a woman; by 1893, Switzerland could count 
almost 6,000 women’s organizations. But after 
the First World War society regrouped itself 
along the lines not of sex but of class. Women 
, had to wait until 1971 to gain the rightto vote in 

. federal elections. In one Swiss canton, Appen- 
zcll, they are still denied participation in local 
! referenda. U util the law was changed last year, 

Swiss nationality could only be transmitted 
i through the male line, 

i Since publication, events have overtaken 

0 this book. On October 2, 1984 , Elizabeth Crol! 
lt was elected to the same body that Lilian 

1 Uchtenhagen had failed to enter. Like Gerald- 
>s ine Ferraro, the candidate was made the vic- 
’ tim of a smear campaign directed against her 
^ husband. In Switzerland, however, the cam- 
is paign backfired, and reluctant parliamenta- 
e- rians were moved to vote on her behalf. 
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JACQUES GRINEVALD, ANDRfi GSPONER, 
LUCILE H ANOUZ and PIERRE LEHMANN 

La Quadrature du CERN 

186pp. Lausanne: Editionsd’en bas. Sw fr20. 


quarter of a century. The general effect is not 
just of the vyeft and warp of politics, but of a 
sort Of sludge'or felt (Verfilzung is Tschfini's 
tohnj, aa one, tries to follow the threads ofthe. 
t&mpmlc interests .of members of advisory 
■^toittees and legislative bodies, and the to- 
toence of the ; lobbies. My personal impress-.. 
•Oh, however, is that the multitude of telling 
hefr ridduced here is indeed incontrovertible,- 
frit that ► thia - is thft necessary by-product of a 

ttdul . .1 i-u. i. rlpmnftrBHV 


awiu — V ; .* 

pean Organization for Nuclear Research, was 
set up and named when “nuclear" was an accu- 
rate and unemotional adjective for a wide field 
of study. The term covered nuclear energy, 
with which CERN has never been connected, 
as well as the fundamental physics of nuclei, 
nuclear forces and elementary particles, re; 
search into which is its continuing function. 

The true field of study of the intematipna 


concerned for the welfare of mankind and 
seeing that in many fields man is making wrong 
use of resources by choices leading to impasse 
rather than to real benefit, have chosen to 
criticize the spending at CERN , and to present 
the social aspects of the organization in the 
most damaging way possible. Many of the 
points which they labour are real ones which . 
deserve attention, possibly in some cases more 
than they have received. What is lacking is any 
recognition ofthe goodwill and serious atten- 
tion which are already applied to these mat- 
ters, frequently with notable success. 

But the most surprising challenge made by 
the authors is that work done at CERN is 
closely linked to military ends. The evidence- 
presented is' tenuous in the extreme, showing 
no link stronger than a marginal overlap of 
subject-matter. The main argument; seems to 
be by analogy with the United States, where 
mliitary funding of fundamental research is 
morecommon. Much is made of a link between 
' particle beams for research accelerators and 
. MlanilOhfi M uiithrvur mention ins 
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Diplomatic business 


Georg Kreis 

Most major powers have documented their 
foreign policy in large editions of state papers. 
As a rule, however, the reason for these pub- 
lications was not the fact that they were major 
powers but rather that they had recently been 
involved in a war. The documentation pro- 
vided concerned the pre-war years i n particular 
and was intended to justify government action 
in the eyes of its own citizens, of the other 
states concerned and of world opinion. 
Switzerland has never been subject to this 
pressure and saw no need to vindicate its poli- 
cies by publishing diplomatic papers. Never- 
t> theless, in 1975 a large-scale editorial project 
(of which the present writer was part) was 
launched to document Swiss foreign policy in 
fifteen volumes, from (he foundation of the 
federal state in 1848 to the end of the Second 
World War. 

The chief incentive for this enterprise came 
from historians working on the years 1939-45, 
and the process began with a short work by 
Edgar Bonjour of Basel University, Swiss 
Neutrality: Its history and meaning, published 
in London in 1946. It was a work of an apologe- 
tic nature which sought to win sympathy for the 
Swiss position from the victorious Allies. Two 
decades later the same historian was commis- 
sioned by the federal government to write a 
report on foreign policy during the war years, 
prompted by the publication of the records of 
the Third Reich, in which Switzerland was not 
seen to best advantage. As a result of the 1970 
“Bonjour Report", historians at the Institut 
Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Interna- 
tionales" in Geneva initiated a comprehensive 
documentation of the history of Swiss foreign 
policy. 

The publication of these documents serves 
several purposes. One is to stimulate further 
academic research into Swiss foreign policy. 
Another is to explain Swiss thinking and con- 
duct in international afairs and to contribute to 
the Swiss presence abroad. It will also ensure 

V 1& 1 .,*. •• • • - 'i . - • . - 


that (his aspect of Swiss history is not written 
solely on the basis of material already pub- 
lished in other countries. Finally, it is intended 
to stimulate domestic interest in foreign policy 
issues, motivation being otherwise rather slack 
in view of Switzerland’s size and neutral posi- 
tion. 

It is no coincidence that the volume dealing 
with the years 1918 - 19 (Volume 7,1.) should 
have been published first, for this is the period 
when Switzerland was beginning to activate its 
foreign policy, and when Geneva became the 
seat of (he League of Nations (not least be- 
cause the British government wanted on no 
account to have the League installed in France 
or under French influence in Belgium). There 
was much discussion in Switzerland at that time 
- as there is today with regard to the UJ4 - as to 
whether membership of an international orga- 
nization which made provision for imposing 
economic and military sanctions could be re- 
conciled with neutrality. This volume, like the 
others, shows that concern for neutrality con- 
stituted. and still constitutes, only a part of 
Swiss foreign policy. This has to be emphasized 
since (he threat of National Socialism led to a 
distorted interpretation of foreign relations: 
foreign policy was equated with a policy of 
neutrality nnd neutrality with the Swiss nation- 
al interest. Switzerland had an image of itself as 
a mere vehicle for the noble ideas of neutrality, 
whereas, in political reality, neutrality is only 
one means of preserving Swiss independence. 

Another major task of Swiss foreign policy 
was and is to secure supplies of food, coal and 
other raw materials. Besides imports, atten- 
tion was naturally also directed towards the 
promotion of exports, on which some two- 
thirds of the national economy depended. The 
numerous bilateral negotiations on trade 
agreements occupy a prominent place in all the 
volumes. Before 1914 it was even officially 
declared that Switzerland did not need a for- 
eign policy as such: “We are not a major na- 


tion. Our relations with foreign countries are 
not political, as are those of a major power. 
They concern cultural affairs, security and 
above all commerce. Commercial interests are 
primary" (Volume 5). Important foreign pol- 
icy concerns prior to 1914 included the repur- 
chase of the Gottliard railway-line, constructed 
with Italian and German assistance, the linking 
of the Simplon line with the French railway 
network, and the expansion of goods traffic on 
the Rhine to Basel. 

During the First World War (Volume 6) the 
basic tasks remained the same. But there were 
new ones too, humanitarian and peace- 
building tasks, such as repatriating the war- 
wounded and mediating in peace talks. Since 
Switzerland harboured numerous Russian 
£migr£s the question of how to respond to the 
Bolshevik challenge in 1917-18 was particular- 
ly urgent. 

After the war came the first modest develop- 
ment of the diplomatic service (it was to be 
further expanded after 1945). On this, as on 
other issues, the detailed documentation 
brings to light internal differences of opinion. 
Whereas the department of foreign affairs 
argued for an increase in diplomatic repre- 
sentation, the department of commerce, 
seeing little advantage in such a course, advo- 
cated the establishment of consulates, and in 
the main achieved its objective. Opinions also 
differed on whether the government or parlia- 
ment was competent to decide such issues. 

Switzerland was regularly faced with the 
question of whether recognition should be 
granted to a particular regime. In March 1920 
the government decided to acknowledge the de 
facto mission of the Armenian Republic. The 
position of the English and French on the 
Armenian question was also discussed; one 
example being England’s threat to allow the 
Turks to keep Constantinople only if they 
halted the Armenian persecutions (Volume 
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EMMANUEL HAYMANN 
Le Camp du Bout du Monde: 1942, Des enfants 
juifs de France & la frontlbie suisse 
260pp Lausanne :Favre, Sw fr 28.70. 
282890139 : . 

In the mythology of the Second World War, 
Switzerland stands high among those countries 
; which are to be praised; Bravely preserving a 
beneficent neutrality, she armed herself, and 
prepared to fight if need be to preserve her 
independence. Home of the League of Na- 
tions, she maintained, on Swiss soil, one of the 
few wartime, international organizations of 
goodwill, the International Red Cross; Com- 
pletely surrounded by various countries of the 
Axis - Germany; Italyand Vichy France -.she 
opened Her border$ ; to Allied prisoners^of-waf 
j in flight and to civilian. refugees.' 

, This picture Is certainly an accurate one. It is 
■ by no means complete, however; as Le, Camp 
du Bout du Wonde makes cleat. Emfoanuel 
Haymann acknowledges that 30,000 Jewish re- 

• fugees were allowed to slay in Switzerland dur- 

. ing' the war years, but his book is dedicated to 
the mpmory of his cousin, Heinz Laufer, who 

• was gassed at Auschwitz. Laufer was one of . 


hours of reaching the camp. Henceforth, more 
than a thousand Jews were deported from 
France to Auschwitz every week for nearly two 
years, 

Haymann has written a bitter but forceful 
book, part history, part memoir. It is a book 
which stresses the extent to which those who 
might have helped became not only bystan- 
ders, but, in a sense, collaborators in the terri- 
ble work which Germany, unaided, could not 
have done so thoroughly. He tells the story of 
two Jewish girls, Mila Racine and Marianne 
Cohn, both of whom smuggled hundreds of 
Jewish children into Switzerland, and to safety. 
Marianne Cohn, then twenty-two years old, 
was tortured and shot by the Germans on July 
8, 1944, a month after the Allies had landed on 
the Normandy peaches. Also caught by the 
Germans, Mila Racine was deported to Ger- 
many, where, during a.march of prisoners, she 
was khled in ap Allied air q'ttack. 

: Tfae heroism of the. few contrasts painfully 
with the silence of many. The author Is con- 
vinced that more could have been done for 
those who might have been saved. The detailed 
historical, background to the closing of the 
Swiss borders has been published some years 
ago; .this book" provides ah emotional, but no 
lesscompellihgaccquijit.- ■ 

Inevitably, the Jewish Writer will' focus on 
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7, 2). Just as foreign state papers occasion*!!, 
contain facts concerning Switzerland, so 2 
Swiss documents frequently provide informs 
tion on the policies of other states. These are 
mostly fairly general accounts, but there is also 
some specific information which is new 
for the countries concerned. M 

A conspicuous feature of the ensuing nerioH 
(1920-25) was Switzerland’s involvement in 
the organizations established to settle inter 
national disputes (Volume 9). Swiss lawyers 
played a leading role in drafting arbitration 
agreements and gained considerable Influence 
in the development of international law. Dur- 
ing the years 1930-33 Switzerland experienced 
the delayed effects of world depression. As a 
result, foreign trade claimed even greater 
attention in the formulation of policy. As re- 
gards attempts to resolve international dis- 
putes, Switzerland remained cautious, in the 
belief that the influence of small states is slight. 
This also applies to the disarmament confer- 
ence held in Geneva in 1932 - 33 (Volume 10). 

The volumes of this edition are not planned 
for publication in chronological order but de- 
pend on the availability of the various editors. 
Every Swiss university undertook to set up a 
team to edit at least one of the fifteen volumes. 
With several teams engaged simultaneously, 
working to rigorous standards of scholarship 
(without the burden of self justification) it has 
been possible to publish six volumes in a short 
time. Further volumes are already completed 
in manuscript and it can be expected that by 
1990 the whole enterprise, under the compe- 
tent leadership of Jacques Freymond of Gen- 
eva, will be brought to a successful conclusion. 


The Swiss Diplomatic Documents are pub- 
lished by Benteli in Berne. The following 
volumes have already appeared: 5 (1904-1914), 
6 (1914-1918), 7, 1 (1918-1919), 7, 2 (1919- 
1920), 9 (1925-1929), 10 (1930-1933). 


August 10, 1942, alerting the Western world to 
the Nazi plan to murder “three and a half to 
four million Jews”. This message was sent by a 
young Jew, Gerhardt Riegner, who was in 
Switzerland as one of the representatives of the 
World Jewish Congress, the headquarters of 
which was in New York. What the author does 
not say is that Riegner’s message was one of 
many hundreds of reports on the Holocaust 
which were sent from Switzerland between 
1941 and 1944, to London, New York and 
Jerusalem. 1 

Throughout the war, Switzerland was a col- 
lection point for information smuggled out of 
Nazi Germany. The first news of the mass 
slaughter in the Riga ghetto was brought to 
Switzerland by an eye-witness who had man- 
aged to escape. Also in Switzerland, the Pol- 
ish-born Zionist, Chaim Pozner, received from 
Germany and sent on to the West several ur- 
gent messages of imminent destruction, includ- 
ing the first reports of the deportation of, 
Hungarian Jews to Auschwitz. Pozner was °ne : 
of the group of Jewish officials in Switzerland. . 
who also organized emigration certificates and 
food parcels to be sent to occupied EurppCt ■ , 
for the rescue and sustenance of Jews unt» 
Nazi nk)e. This work, too, deserves recognition, 
and could not have been. carried out Without;., 
the tacit approval of the Swiss authorities.. , 
Switzerland thus served simultaneously as... 
witness to three separate facets of the Hpio- 
caust dilemma: as a place of refuge, a* a P|? ■. ’ 
which ideded refuge, and as a tramoussiw.; 
point for rescue efforts a nd secret inform*” 0 - 1 . y 

sounds outdated even today; nor are ' a ^ ' l ^!.‘ 

translations beyond reproach- What es p»| 
from the bottle in Orwell’s essay oh Zamya » ■ 

; for instance, is not “genius” ( das Genie), as w . 
are hire told, but a “genie" or “djiniv 
different; kettle of fishl But for the mtKtera. 

successors of foe princes dfSerendip (her , 

some splendid: pickings: Joseph 0Q ■ 
new Anti-Christ; for instance; the fi^OW^r, 
trarisfetion of Camus's essay “Ni 
bourreaiix’Y Witold Gbmbrowicz’s 
attack on Sartre? E. W, Heine’s:analjraiSonW|; ... 
“loss df centre” in ' modern architeri uf8, j^ i‘; 

.' rMoAu .avMllJnf .l.lhnm'nnKg find CSTtbOJ!®' / 'j . 
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who admired Ranke immensely, did not get on of Nietzsche’s contempt for Bismarck and the 

Joseph Rykwert with him personally and yet Ranke's teaching Hohenzollerns. 

Z, — — — was a revelation. In a letter to an older friend By the time of the German upheavals in 1848 

UC0B8URCKHARDT he describes the effect of his Berlin studies: he he was well out or it again in Basel, stating his 

flfcguput der Betrachtung: Aufshtze und had previously “loved his science on hearsay, ironic detachment from events, and his useless- 

YortrSge (as the Knights did in Don Quixote) and sud- ness in all matters political. And he remained 

486pp. Cologne: Dumont. DM58. denly here it was . . . before me in gigantic there, losing touch rather pointedly with his 

37701 15694 proportions - and I had to lower my eyes. Now “liberal" German friends, most of whom had 

HeArchitecture of the Italian Renaissance j am fomly res olved to devote my existence been involved in the leftish politics of the re- 
translated by James Palmes; revised and t0 j t , perhaps at the cost of a happy home volutionary year. When Basel became too con- 

edited by Peter Murray life . . fining for him, he undertook to produce a 

277pp. Seeker and Warburg. £30. Ranke’s greatness lay in his unwillingness to guide to Italian art , which became his Cicer- 

022608047 1 bend his reading of the causal relationship of one: since he called it “Tschitsch" for short , it is 

— 1 " 1 . events to any theoretical or political "higher" clear that he pronounced it in the Italianate, 

Jacob Burckhardt returned to his home town necessJty . a weU ^ in h j s greedy, almost gar- not in the bogus-classical way which was be- 

ofBaselasProfessorof History m 1858, when gantuan appetite for primary sources; as he coming popular among philologists. It 

he was forty, and retired in 1893. In 1869 he m jgh t have admitted himself, it also depended appeared in 1855, was dedicated to Kuglcr 

met Nietzsche, who was appointed to the chair Qn th# clarity> fluency and dramat } c p0W er of and was immediately and lastingly popular As 

of Classical Philology at Basel at the alarmingly fajs But for a pr j raar y source was with all -his other books, having produced it. 

early age of twenty-four, he resigned through al a written gource; a charterj chronicle or Burckhardt would take very little further m- 

Ul health in 1877. During the period between perhaps a poem; and sometimes a printed terest in its fate. Proofs and revisions were 
1858 and 1893 Burckhardt also taught history wum were a | ways direct and verbal, handed out as chores to pupils and disciples, 

at the local secondary school (where Nietzsche ^ efe «, abour events and views. Now this Recommending the Cicerone to his students 

taught Greek) but he gave it up when he was jg exactly where Burckhardt’s insight, if much later in life, Burckhardt remarked that 

appointed to a second chair, of History of Ait, elementaryt was M brilUant. He saw that any he could do so without any sense of shame, 

from which he retired earlier (in 1885) ; ob j ect from the past be a “source” with since very little of it was by now from his hand, 

his successor was his great pupil Heinrich M gQod a title t0 the historian’s attention as the The general histoiy of European culture was 

Wfllfflin. t written word. Or perhaps something more taking shape in his mind during the early years 

There was no one else of comparable Intel- (han a source: the object and the histo- 0 f his teaching at Basel. It was to begin with the 
lectual stature in the small Swiss town at the rian , s percept i on 0 f j t , were in fact the re- time of Constantine the Great, with the decline 

time and Burckhardt and Nietzsche were in- enactment of the historical event. It followed 0 f the ancient institution and the conversion of 

evitably thrown together. But although both ^ wor j cs 0 f art - buildings as well as paintings the Empire. In fact the times of the B arbnrian 

had a great love of the German language, and and gcu [ ptures an d indeed musical composi- invasions, and the dark ages of Europe, the 

both were ludd, stylish masters of it, they also indirectly reveal attitudes and violent disorders of the social fabric, reminded 

shared by this time a distrust of things German. intentions which words sometimes obscure . him forcibly of his own times. The Age of Con - 

Both looked to France as their cultural haven. . did ^ wme djrectIy hom stantine had appeared in 1852; the climax of his 

Both men were equally obsessed with history: Whaf focused Burckhardt’s attention project was to be an account of the Renaiss- 

and yet for one history was a model, and mem- Drofessional acad emic history of art was ance. That was to be his best-known book, and 

ory the only possible guarantee of renewal; p _ , aympath y (denied him in the to generate much other work. But the many 

whUefortheotherselective forgetfulness wasa P n J^ Ranke) freely given by monographs linking the two landmarks never 

condition of rebirth anothcr B ^ rlin teacher> Franz Kugler, who came to be written. 

By the time Burckhardt met Nietesdie the relatively new discipline, but was As the very word impUes, the Renaissance 

major enterprise of hra Ufe wm aiready formu- * dra inatist and musician. Kugler’s WB s discovered by the French. Michelet 

laledln his mind. He would chronicle and char- house a lK>me t0 Burckhardt in Berlin, and claimed it for them in 1855, the year of the 

ter the growth andnature of European i culture; hc discussed his first art-historical cicerone. But the description of the new his- 

but this major undertaking mMiMt enterpriL, new ways of dating “Byzantine" - torical territory was Burckhardt’s, and nothing 

one: it would have seemed laughably ^ d was still unknown to him has appeared which makes the reading of his 

iQus to label something which he considered _ ^ Qenpany . The. journey Kultur der Renaissance in Italian supereroga- 

be justification of his being. Memciy was to be. weatern Qcrttiany had beerl undertaken first 1 tory. For several years he worked on a great 
he defence of the spirit against the fast at Ranke’s direction, but proved momentous history ofthe Italian art of the period. Only the 
ipproaching threat of barbarism. As time went ^ ^ Burckhardt. He fell in with a first volume of that project, the one dialing 

» be saw increasingly cldariy that Europe was Iibera( and Uterary paQ -Oennans; in with architecture, was published, though there 

o decline into great uniformed and militaristic fi ^ diffcrence i n ultimate poUtical con- are fragments on the painting and sculpture, qn • 

ndustrlal states, where' there would be long f he{ound them exciting an d enchanting coUectors, on connoisseurship.; A three-year 
eiiods. of subjection to individual FOhrere * He ^ s[tcd ^ lo W Countries, and interlude of teaching at the new Polytechnic 

Ince, bereft of any principle, people would v ^ of m prod uced the first of his in zfirich confirmed his professional commit- . 

ave to accept saviours. He had none of the tfae art of lhe Belgian towns, which me nt to the history of art. 

Itimate optimism of his two great contempor- * * blWu;d in Dfisseldorf in 1842. As he practised it, the history of art was; 

lies, Marx and Ruskin. The constitutional f . . , inV(irl tn his manv inteoral to the history of culture, which was 

reedom of the city-states and smaller monar- ... His writing was y ^ ^ ^ | nd ^ the nudeus of history proper and could 

hies seemed to belong to an irretrievable past travels at that peno . mainly in not have any independent, unhistorical or 

nd the fate of culture would be in the hands of the west of Germany n not nave But ±en works of 

small 61ite; only a consciousness of Its high Bonn and J^ Cologne C gri ’ arfhave an integrity as untainted as any written 

ailing, and a self-denying devotion, would en- which work had iMd ^agmn [ seemed to wm art haw ^ du(y ^ ^ 

ure the survival of inherited values through a the greatest of the worl si ^ £ , th d to encourage this enjoyment 

ark age. Asceticism in the face of power and rodies on ft 2 fe ote So the Cicerone was subtitled: “an 

realth wereto him the marks of that 6\ ite. And; ; StrasbourgCathedraOhe h d al P® than introduction to lhe enjoyment of Italy’s works 

is own devotion to thehlstory of culture wag a months in Paris, and bean J . - art - But enjoyment had a counterpart :. 

lark of that ascetic withdrawal, the setting of once. Basel rate. SLSe and evin revulsion; And Burck- 
ritrciple above- contingency. So much is clear * unGerman. Yet he wen b ’ , . dt f u quJte f,. ee t0 vo ice his appreciation 

rom his lectures and the papers which were., teaching at he ^d his disUke of any work of art, contempor- 

ubllshed after his death , and from his letters . appointment or sal ary, edited a con- arv or nast of Wagner and of Rembrandt: as , 

'et very few of his contemporaries were awire . ary title of P«?essorHe^o^^ d i d foth^otbrious essay on Rem.-, 

f theYcale of his undertaking, For mdst of ; servadve newspaper the btherwise.faltbY 
liem, arid for the two or three generations . got Involved in the S p {rou w e when ful Walfflin 4 s disapproval. Rembrandt he pre- 

fhich followed, it was, as a historian of art that ; co^ngKulturkampf . ^TTi edoler view sented as the Protestant painter of subjective 

e was principally remembered: he was one of m . hi ? Ie ^iJJ resonp ? nt ^ S - 1 fhnn some of his imorefision - the diametrical: opposite of the 

Ite founding fathert of the discipline. ' - of , the im Re made his SoSuCs, Vhoto Burckffiiof fourse 

He had begun bis studies in theology, .with audience liked. So> inMay _ , Perhaps his main accusation was that 

lie idea of following his father into the minis- way to u R ° me ’ 1 ^ ^ r y ecaat and on- Rembrandt dissolves all object^ In, his paintings 

ty; that too he had in common with Nietzsche. • brought him back io -Berta , d in the interfiSt Q f conveying the quality of light; 

lie Burekhardls were a patrician Basel famUy large the Italian se a * on of his Handb^der m foe m e r ^ 0 

»t njerchafos, lawyers and clergy: Jacob’s ; ^ ofthunbody. 

uherwda -to ppt it into English (or at least r published ten years earMe . t £ sheerdislike of the plebeian is evident in 

Wglican) terms 1 the Dean of Basel Cathsd- Although Italy was to be Ws other home, i • t fe atme nt of the Dresdeq self; , 

* But Jacob found it impossible to preach a his youth a love of all things. German > 3 Saslda (aiao knowii as “The Pro- - 

3irist whose life, as: his teachers Convinced Mm. He went so far m toi ' alga! Son"). Of coursetha't distagteis relatodto 
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Jacob Burckhardt returned to his home town 
of Basel as Professor of History in 1858, when 
he was forty, and retired in 1893. In 1869 he 
met Nietzsche, who was appointed to the chair 
of Classical Philology at Basel at the alarmingly 
early age of twenty-four; he resigned through 
ill health in 1877. During the period between 
1858 and 1893 Burckhardt also taught history 
at the local secondary school (where Nietzsche 
' taught Greek) but he gave it up when he was 
appointed to a second chair, of History of Art, 
from which he retired earlier (in 1885); 
his successor was his great pupil Heinrich 
Wfllfflin. 

There was no one else of comparable intel- 
lectual stature in the small Swiss town at the 
time and Burckhardt and Nietzsche were in- 
evitably thrown together. But although both 
had a great love of the German language, and 
both were ludd, stylish masters of it, they also 
shared by this time a distrust of things German. 
Both looked to France as their cultural haven. 
Both men were equally obsessed with history:' 
and yet for one history was a model, and mem- 
ory the only possible guarantee of renewal; 
while for the other selective forgetfulness was a 
condition of rebirth. 

By the time Burckhardt met Nietzsche the 
major enterprise of his life was already formu- 
lated In his mind. He would chronide and char- 
ter the growth and nature of European culture; 
but this major undertaking remained a tacit 
one: it would have seemed laughably ambi- 
tious to label something which he considered 


who admired Ranke immensely, did not get on 
with him personally and yet Ranke's teaching 
was a revelation. In a letter to an older friend 
he describes the effect of his Berlin studies: he 
had previously “loved his science on hearsay, 

(as the Knights did in Don Quixote) and sud- 
denly here it was . . . before me in gigantic 
proportions - and I had to lower my eyes. Now 
I am firmly resolved to devote my existence 
to it, perhaps at the cost of a happy home 
life . . 

Ranke’s greatness lay in his unwillingness to 
bend his reading of the causal relationship of 
events to any theoretical or political "higher" 
necessity; as well as in his greedy, almost gar- 
gantuan appetite for primary sources; as he 
might have admitted himself, it also depended 
on the clarity, fluency and dramatic power of 
.. his prose. But for Ranke a primary source was 
always a written source: a charter, chronicle or 
perhaps a poem; and sometimes a printed 
book; sources were always direct and verbal, 
they were “about" events and views. Now this 
is exactly where Burckhardt’s insight, if 
elementary, was so brilliant. He saw that any 
object from the past might be a “source” with 
as good a title to the historian’s attention as the 
written word. Or perhaps something more 
than just a source: the object and the histo- 
rian’s perception of it, were in fact the re- 
enactment of the historical event. It followed 
that works of art - buildings as well as paintings 
and sculptures and indeed musical composi- 
tions - might indirectly reveal attitudes and 
intentions which words sometimes obscure. 

That intuition did not come directly from 
Ranke. Whaf focused Burckhardt’s attention 
on professional, academic history of art was 
the personal sympathy (denied him in the 
relationship with Ranke) freely given by 
another Berlin teacher, Franz Kugler, who 
taught that relatively new discipline, but was 
also a pbet, dramatist and musician. Kugler’s 
house was a home to Burckhardt in Berlin, and 
with Kugler he discussed his first art-historical 
enterprise, new ways of dating “Byzantine’’ - 
the word Romanisch was still unknown to him 
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the defence of the spirit against the fast ■ 
approaching threat of barbarism. As time went 
on he saw increasingly dearly that Europe was 
to decline into great uniformed and militaristic 
industrial states, where' there would be long 
periods, of subjection to individual FQhrers 
since, bereft of any principle, people would 
have to accept saviours. He had none of the 
ultimate optimism of his two great contempor- 
aries, Marx and Ruskin. The constitutional 
freedom of the dty-states and smaller monar- ... 
dries seemed to belong to an irretrievable past 
and the fate of culture would be In the hands of 
a small dlite: only a consciousness of its high 
calling, and a sdf-denying devotion, would en- 
sure the survival of inherited values through a 
dark age. Asceticism in the face of power and 
wealth were to him the marks of that dite. And 
Us own devotion to thehistory of culture wag a 
mark of that ascetic withdrawal, the setting of 
prifidple above cbntingency. So much 1 is dear 
from his lectures and the papers which were, 
published after his death,- and from his letters. 

Yet very few of his contemporaries were awdre . 
of the scale of his undertaking. For mdst of •- 
them, arid for the two or three generations '/ 
Which tollowed, Itwas.as a historian of art tbat : 
l^e was prindpaliy remembered: he was one of 
the founding father* of the disdpline. 

He had begun bis studies in theology, .with 
the jdea of following his father into the minis- 
fty; that too he had in comrrion with Nietzsche: 
Tke Burekhardls were a patrician Basel family 
,o( . merchants, lawyers and clergy: Jacob’s ‘ 

' toher wW - to put it into English (or at least ; 

: Anglican) terms' - the Dean of Basel Cathed- • 

■ M- But Jacob found it impossible to preach a 
Christ whose life, as : his teachers convinced 
hid, was only a riiyth: In spite of some pifooiirs': ' • 
« the time, hfe rievhi became anti-Ghfistian or . 
.eyeh loahicularlv anticlerical.' and intermit- 


to western Gerfoaqy had beeri undertaken first 
at Ranke’s directidn, but proved momentous 
for the young Burckhardt. He fell in with a 
group of liberal and literary pan-Germans; in 
spite of the difference In ultimate political con- 
viction, he found them exdting and enchanting 
company. He visited the Low Countries, and 
as a result of this produced the first of his 
guides, to the art of the Belgian towns, which 
was published in Dfisseldorf in 1842. 

His writing was closely linked to his many 
travels at that period. Besides the time spent in 
the west of Germany and Holland, mainly in 
Bonn and in Cologne (Cologne Cathedral, on 
which work had started again, seemed to him 
the greatest of the world's buildings - his rhap- 
sodies on it recall Goethe’s enthusiasm for 
Strasbourg Cathedral), he had also spent six 
montbs'in Paris, and been to Italy more than 
once. Basel was far away, narrow, provincial, 
unGerman. Yet he went back to it, to begin 
teaching at the university, at first without an 
appointment or salary, then with the tempor- 
ary title of Professor. He also edited a con- 
servative newspaper for eighteen months and 
got involved in the Swiss pre-echoes of the 
coming Kulturkampf. There was trouble when 
in his lectures on panting he took a cooler view 
of the “Nazarene" school than: some of his ; 
autiiened liked. So= in May 1846 he made, his 
way to Rome, and stayed in Italy until Kugler 
brought him back to Berlin, to recast and en- 
large the Italian section of his Handbiich der 
Geschichte der Materei which had been first 
published ten years earlier. ' : . 

Although Italy was' to fa his other home, in 
his youth a love of all things German possessed 


this material at home, and would not consider 
having it printed in his lifetime, maintaining 
that the texts of his lectures would only seem 
like carpets the wrong way round. Two re- 
markably sharp letters to a publishing house 
survive, denying that he had prepared a history 
of Greek civilization as they had mistakenly 
gathered from the "unfortunate Prof. Dr. 
Nietzsche who now lives in a lunatic asylum". 
With some reluctance he licensed his nephew 
Jacob Oeri to publish his papers after his 
death: among them there was indeed a four- 
volume History of Greek Civilization which is 
also (since 1963) available in English in an 
abbreviated version. It was the posthumous 
publication of the Greek history and of the 
Weltgeschichtliche Betraciuungen in 1905 
which established him as one of the great histo- 
rians of his time. 

Since then there hove been two editions of. 
his collected works, and many separate pub- 
lications. The latest vast corpus of his opera 
omnia, published by Benno Schwabe of Basel, 
the nine volumes of letters, the writings* and a 
seven-volume biography left unfinished by 
Werner Kaegi (who held Burckhardt' s chair at 
Basel until quite recently) at his death make a 
truly monumental bulk which few private lib- 
raries could house. There is a sharp, a para- 
doxical contrast between Burckhardt’s famous 
shyness and the vast industry which it masked. 
Now it is the huge bulk of his achievement 
which makes him os daunting and inaccessible 
as his reluctance to publish had been in his 
lifetime. 

Anthologies have therefore become not only 
essential, but also inevitable. A new. collection 
of Burckhardt’s essays on art, Die Kunst der 
Betrachtung (The Art of Contemplation), 
edited by the German critic Henning Ritter, 
has been organized primarily according to the 
date of composition, though some of the essays 
are displaced thematically. They have been 
linked by short explanatory narratives by the 
editor, and annotated, though very sparsely. 
This makes for a good read; with the many 
quotations f rom the letters the book is a kind of 
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intellectual biography; and it shows all too 
clearly the precocious universality of Burck- 
hardt’s interests - the essay on West German 
churches which Kugler had stimulated is in the 
same section as the study of the Murillos in the 
Louvre. The book begins with the enchanting 
description of Milan Cathedra], reproved for 
not being Gothic enough, though quite for- 
given for the marvellous charm and liveliness 
of its setting. 

No comparable anthology of Burckhardt's 
writings on art exists: certainly nothing 
approaching it in English. The price has been 
kept relatively modest by cutting the illustra- 
tions down to those concerned with Burck- 
hardt’s life ; the works of art which he discusses 
are not shown. Ruefully I note that there is no 
index. But then this is very much a book to read 
for enjoyment, and not to grub for reference. 

In fact the English translations of his art- 
historical works make an odd, haphazard 
selection. His 1847 revision of Franz Kugler’s 
Handbook was translated by "A Lady” (the 
pseudonym only hid Lady Eastlake) and edited 
by Charles Eastlake, who was President of the 
Royal Academy and Director of the National 
Gallery: since 1855 this has served several gen- 
erations of English students. The posthumous 
Memoirs of Rubens were published in 1950. 
The best-known of his books, Die Kultur der 
Renaissance in Itaiien, was published in 1860; 
the translation which has remained standard, 
by J. H. Middleman, did not appear until 
1878, as Hie Civilization .... It was the only 
really substantial work of his which had be- 
come known in English, and it has been 
reprinted in various editions. 

The Architecture of the Italian Renaissance has 
at long last also been translated by James ' 
Palmes and revised by Professor Peter Murray. 

It is a strange tribute to Burckhardt’s clear view 
of the subject, as well as to his possibly still 
unrivalled knowledge of the primary literature 
that after more than a century the book can be 
reissued as a handbook in English translation; 

It is also a sad comment on the Englisb- 
laWguage ^tttdlei of tta* subject/ Mr Palmes 
skirts nimbly round the technical difficulties 
of the text, and it reads very fluently; if anything 
too fluently, since Burckhardt conceived it as a 
kind of lightning survey of what literature was 
available in his time (“it is not for reading" he 
wrote in a letter sent with a copy of the book ; *‘I 
only put it together as a' collection of bits of 
Information; Friend [Wilhelm) LQbcke who was 
to enliven and fill it out had It printed tale 
quale*'). It was then (1867) part of Kugler’s 
generat History of Architecture. In' 1878 it was - 
:• revised (exceptionally, by Burckhardt himself) 
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Two well-known documents of Zurich Dada 
mark the beginning and the end of Hugo Ball's 
brief ascendancy over the movement. The 
first, reprinted in this volume, is the laconic 
notice, “When I founded the Cabaret Vol- 
taire. . which tells how, in February 1916, 
Ball rented a room at the corner of the Spiegel- 
gasse and launched therein the first Dada 
cabaret. The second is a photo of Ball clad in 
the cylindrical “obelisk" costume, complete 
with striped wizard’s hat and cardboard collar, 
in which, on one of the last nights at the 
Cabaret Voltaire, he recited the nonsense 
poem “Gadji beri bimba . . 

These two documents span an implicit suc- 
cess story for the Dada enterprise, and one 
tends to situate them within a general picture 
of the Zurich Dadas seen as a joyous collective 
banditry, a gang which vandalized aesthetic 
decorum in the name of anti-art. Yet it is worth 
pondering the more personal and symptomatic 
meanings hidden here. 

Ball's little affidavit about his negotiations 
with a certain Herr Ephraim over renting 
night-club space neglects to mention that it was 
in just the same low-life ambience that he had 
been working for the past four months. When 
Ball emigrated to Switzerland in May 1915, 
with bis lifelong companion Emmy Hennings, 
he had do money or contacts. It was only after 
skirting starvation and suicidal depression that 
the couple got jobs with a variety troupe in 
Zurich and later in Basel. Emmy became a 
chanteuse, while Ball sat at the piano, obliged 
to rattle the keys all night long as accompanist 
to every acton the bill - singers, dancers, acro- 
bats,' conjurors. The incessant work, nearly 
drove him mad, and be only put up wjth.the 
torments of this caricature of an artistic life as a 
kind of wilful season in hell - an ascesis that 
none the less terrified him (though it did not 
prevent him writing about it a little later in one 
of his most engaging books, the comic novel 
Flametd , published in 1918). 

Thus Ball’s brainwave of mounting the 
Cabaret Voltaire should be seen not simply as , 
the gesture of a former Expressionist keen to 
pidneer a fresh version of rebel art, but also as 
that of a desperate exile who needed to orches- 
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as volrnne I of a three-volume History of Mod- trate his energies around something more far- 

em Architecture of which “Friend Lttbcke” reaching than a dead-end variety show: Dada 

wrote the other t din ; aHnut TJ was Rail’* hlH fnr l i a 


• wrote the other - two ■ about Renaissance 
: ; architecture outside Italy. It was revised again 
-for. a third edition by Heinrich Holtzlnger in' 

• 1891,: and the fine Illustrations: which Burck- 
hardt had liked (“although I had no part in It . 


was Ball’s bldforrecognition-in a foreign land; 
a bid too . for intellectual companionship and, 
not le^t; a’ measure of financial security. 

, Ball’s account of ZOrich Dada is given In Die 
Flucht aits derZelt (translated as Flight out of 


. V ) were replaced In part byphotographs . For . Viking Prers, 1974), : a revised selection 

.V.'fij®?* WOlfflln prepared a-'; from his private diaries; According to him . the 

!' Critical text Ln 1932, bajedon the revised edi- .participants' functioned in collectively turbu- 

• ' m aater ’ s : lenl y«t ' .individually : foeanirigfuL. even ' 

! AR** 5 ' ways.- Ball certairily monitored 

. : f0l £ w Murray Dada absurdity, Peering towarite a peculiar 

^ have ..preferred Hans, Holtangeris .text and • • apotheosis of self-illumination. So it wm that ; 

u / ac *ditional biblio- hiving led his expeditionary force into the 

graphy, which does indeed make It a book of jungle of multilingual poems, chants and gpon- 
I u US *u— ^ ^s t udenfa.,Wberp the chpico of ■ taneous dance,' with Huelsenbeck’a African 

■ edition has bdeo unfortunate (to mV ininid) Is in drumming and Janco’s barbaric masks thrown 1 

K Bufokhardt’sbriefand toconchistve- to* Ball wound up his contribution to the brt^ 

the ' ceedings with a climactic rendering of a siund- 
P^en^ectlon groupie Frufdricli Thiersch in* : pdein during Which; Waving his firms qpder, 1 
" lp i, I * h 5iJ lo !^ n 8 er ^ edition- with' the * their stiff cardboard casing, he fornid hlrnself 
1 f 8 ^ ! ????■ * Qr at lea5t , ,channelliug the meaningless syllables ihto thb 

; . tedgerbul it is wholly unlike foe rest the ; cadenbesoffhe Chfoolic Uthfgy.Hlsaiari'ert- 

! book in approach and splrit.Ferhaps ft is 4 j .hY.forJbrtai3i I916 confainsa revealiD&Llde' ■ 

; . necessary part. of a presentation for the coil- ■ about fhei fervour wlth : which h'e hadattocbtSd : 

• temporary sttidentj bbtitseemstomo tqlaok In. ■' m a 5S Us ? lh then goes on to ' 

!: . A. : . V . •: he', was ‘onrri k p S'; 

i ■ o ^stematic art historians; found stagfc, BavburiogfoeMf-in'tiu^ 

I Burckhardt s ; approach wanting. It .was ;not . : 'perfprrpand$ as; a ^mugicai 'bishop’ i( ‘Gad- 

i FVti w or icori Dgraph(c; at JUwJ k»iaibri M ; didi sjgnl fy; 4ft ; niiritistid' 

. 1 times’, it .Wa^ wilfully personal and mpralfxhig, v' ^ nonSehse’ r hati>twoiuc*reWtdfelng:rti 

1 of ait into ' Ball SoonVcfeded/: 

t ' femem^ripg thfit- hl$ *ludy begins ih thp feel- i thh Dadalqaderithif> to*I>is(an TVara;^ r 


and contradictions of the age. His neo-Roin- 
_ antic (one might even say Kleistian) image of 
himself was that of the elect victim of a Zeitgeist 
which he must both assimilate and transcend, 
journeying via rebellion and rootlessness to- 
wards some sort of spiritual centre or "home- 
coming". 

To pinpoint these symptomatic moments in 
Ball’s Dada experience is to give the merest 
[a glimpse of the multiple aspects of his career. At 
, g various times, he could function as a poet, an 
e actor, a musician, a critic, a political commen- 
c tator , a theological scholar, and even - accord- 
! ing to Emmy’s sentimental version Of his final 
years - an unassuming saint in a Ticino village. 

' He was at various times good friends with such 
a differing intellectuals as Kandinsky, Huelsen- 
j beck, Ernst Bloch and Hermann Hesse. 

. Moreover, Ball’s intellectual curiosity exposed 
him to a host of influences. Having abandoned 
’ his university studies at Munich in 1910, not 
bothering to submit his completed thesis on 
Nietzsche, he later devoted himself to a cheer- 
ful autodidactic eclecticism, absorbing the 
ideas of figures as divergent as Wilhelm Welt- 
ling and Boehme, Ludwig Klages and Rim- 
baud, Jung and Carl Schmitt. 

A condensed answer to the query, “How 
does this all hold together?” might start from 
the proposition that Ball was, at base, a Ger- 
man Expressionist of mystical stripe who had 
swallowed a strong early dose of Nietzsche’s 
dionysiac individualism, along with the anarch- 
ism of Bakunin (that other sometime exile in 
Zflrich). One can readily see why Ball might 
have committed himself to self-determination 
as an absolute priority, and why he so hated the 
constraints of ideology and cultural inhibition. 
These principles he then extended to inform a 
personal crusade on behalf of the imagination 
and the unconscious, which ran parallel 
(though, as far as I know, without contact) with 
the Surrealist revolution in Paris. Finally, this 
cluster of values spawned such variants as a 
love of the magical, the fantastical, and a soft 
spot for alchemy and mysticism. Ball’s was a 
receptive artistic sensibility situated at the con- . 
fluenbe of so many contemporary currents that 
he becomes almost a paradigm of Continental' 
Modernism - even if there remains something 
of woeful eccentricity in his private life. 

The present volume is a valuable collection 
of texts scattered across Ball’s career, several 
of them unpublished. They include the Nietz- 
sche dissertation; pieces about Dada (though 
not the Dada Diary); the short fantasy 7e«- 
derenda der Phantast (composed in 1914 - 20), 
which has had a considerable reputation as a 
fext hard of access, but which, to my mind, 
turns out to be a clumsy, even boring bit of 
Whimsy; a selection of political editorials writ- 
ten in the post-Dada period, when Ball moved 

• .Into the steady employ of the Berne-based 
6migr6 journal Die freie Zettung ; and later 
pieces of socio-cultural criticism of a utopian or 
mystical cast; ... 

: x The political articles are ■ public, statements, 
fiW 1^ a finh*. dipped style wbrlds away 
from Dada nojisehsicatity. They vociferously 
■' ?™ck the German war-machine arid its atroci- 
ties, and condemn that persistent jingoism 
which outlived the surrender of 1918 and 1 
choked the aspirations of the fragile social re- 
volution .which, from Switzerland, seemed' 
plmost entirely ipcarnated In the person qf , 
Kurt EIsner /doomed head of the short-lived . 
free Statej of Bavaria/Ball’s regret for the 
^allure pf socialism in his. homeland is coupled ■' 
with a sublime, f age that Germany might now 
unashamedly shrUh off its war gui|t.and revert ; 
-fo the disa$treus nu^siap Idedlogy of whbt he 1 
terms ’tfeilsh, formyda and. cancepti’. Ball's - 
deathinl927 spared him from seeing Ids worst ■ 

Wrfns in ^ 

Y .writings ; th^uglj - the 19204 reflect an : . ,• 

;Jncreaslng dmt(h'asls bn the issue of moral re-’ 
:g^^9^{nibugh eiectmgtQreinain inexUd, 
wweti ; ,fo:dlifect his Ydiee towards hfr 

• not ilia ’■ .i : T ‘ ■. 
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Hans Arp's "Reveii", 1938, reproduced from L'Hrt cn 
Suisse 1890- 1980 by H. A. Lmhy andH. J. Hauser 
(295pp. Lausanne: Payot. 2 601 00633 1). 

anthem and flag which betrayed authentic spir- 
ituality. Unfortunately, Ball’s final thrust is to 
theologize his position in homespun terms that 
reveal a rather childlike groping for an easy 
solution: “It is a matter of christianizing Got- 
many if Wb wish to achlfive rebirth and recon- 
ciliation.” Ball himself came home to Catholic- 
ism in the summer of 1920. , 

A more sturdy resolution is formulated in 
“Der Kfinstler und die Zeitkrankheit” (“The 
Artist and the Sickness of the Times”), the 
1926 essay which lends its title to this volume. 
Ball here sketches an ideal of “moral unity” 
more consistent with his Imaginative and 
anarchist impulses than the ready-made unity 
guaranteed by Church authority. The article, 
some fifty pages long, covers a startling array 
of intellectual sources: Ball has been reading 
up on psychology, psychoanalysis, psychiatry, 
anthropology, mythology and theology. His 
thoughts run towards a threefold resolution 
whereby the neurosis of the age Is seen to affect 
body, soul and spirit, and hence to requjre the 
attentions of the respective practitioners of 
psychotherapy, art and religion. Despite the 
wilder analogies which, for instance, equate 
the Freudian handling of the “demonic” forces 
of the unconscious with the rituals of Catholic 
exorcism, the essay is impressive In its earnest- 
new of tone, deftness of reference and general 
cogency. ‘ ■ - . . 

Not least among its innovations is the junj* 
position of Hans Prlnzhorn’s psychiatric 
assessment of psychotic art with a 
model of the artistic personality, a 
tion which again chimes in wlth ffUrte* 11 ® 
th'dmes, as ; Well as foreshadowing 
“The madman can even be considered^ as 
.longing to a mystic avant-garde. He hH 
‘advantage*, envied by “very, artist, of haws 
entered into the womb of ail things, While re- 
taining .the fill! clarity of his senses. 

Ai t he’poirj toflo west confidence r)ibin&J* . 
; bight-club days, Ejallhad written of hlpSdtas 
more “figure of air", a creature who baa so 

effaced.himself in his inshn? ascesis ^s tonavv 

forfeited all claim to be reaU It is testiinoay . . 
Ball's incredible will-power that hewasaow^ 
drive himself fifdm the extreme of vacUO^i- 
to Its opposite^ an emotional and fateu®cw. 
plfsnitude Wd potency. 

. ; Fbr all ihls guises, Hiigo Ball 
f^dnating as in example of the OrpblcP 0 ^^ 
avant-garde dress,: a “magfeal bishw 
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■Wdser b, to be sure, a man who won't let stor 
foself be pinned down or taken literally. If con 
nor approach is ‘poetic’, he will sober you up favt 
B ' drunkard’s laugh; if it is ‘social’, he will Jak 
juswer you from an aristocratic soul, even woi 

nibetter 1 able than he to see into the pit of as& 
bourgeois existence - at a time when it had not W a; 

nt become fashionable to do so.” This com- tiv« 
,:U from .the pen of Robert Walser’s Swiss the 
(ompatriot and contemporary, Albin Zollin- the 
«r, describes very well the difficulty the naira- ad< 

£ works selected In the new Suhrkamp edi- up 
coo pose for their readers. Walser is the first al; 
iod best in a tradition of Swiss miniaturists wt 
whose most distinguished practitioners today th« 
are peter Bichsel and Jflrg Steiner. His cult of T1 
tbe small appears equally In the size of his ch 
prose-works - most of them are only a few ch 
pages long; in the minuscule handwriting In fii 

which many of them have come down to us -it re 

ij so crabbed and tiny that not all of the works 11 
have yet been deciphered; and in his favourite a 
femes. 01 

How very appropriate, then, that the volumes fe 

d die Suhrkamp edition, attractively bound in cl 
marbled covers, should be in octavo formatl 
Walser is at the opposite pole of those masters 
of the twentieth-century German novel whose \ 
writings raise world-historical issues in weighty v 

ducussions at a high intellectual level, often at 
peat length: Thomas Mann, say, or Hermann 
Broch, or Musil! in The Man without Qualities, ] 
or Hesse in The ■ Glass Bead Game. “To be . 
fenT , one of .Walser’s BarUeb^like. characi j 

j Sis tells a potential employer iff - a ^ 
applying fbr a subordinate clerkship, “I am a ■ 
Chinaman; that is to say , I am a man wjio sees ; 
beauty and charm in everything that is small ; 
and modest; All that is largo and makes great ; 
demands I find terrible and terrifying-" Among 
typical characters that appear in his short 
novels and narrative sketches are clerks and 
servants with no wish for responsibility and no 
ambition to rise in the social or business 
hierarchy,; Jtite the. central figure of "The 
Assistant" (Der GehOlfe), whose employer is 
at doomed to failure as he is himself; adoles- 
cents whose progress seems ah inversion of 
fat of .Goethe’s Wilhelm .Meister, like the 
eponymous herp of Jakob von Gunten\ and . 
wanders who make. brief, sojourns, in book* 
shops, banks, private houses and gardens 
without belonging to any. of these and without 
being able to subscribe, for any length of time,; 
to the values of, their; owners and inhabitants.! . 
Tbe most memorable of these is the narrator of 

I The. Walk”. (D«r Spaziergang) which has 
: tortanately frcen congentally: translated. Into 
Bqglish, along with other short stories,, by \ . 

; Christopher Middiet on,, towhpni we al fo owe 
8S English .version, ^ ’dl. Jakob, .von Qunten. 

/Much of Walser’s fiction is based.onhis own 
. tiperiences as bank clerk, copyist, shop.assis-, . 
*ant, -domestic servant, secretary to a failed., 
’teywitor j. ftequenter Of railway stations, bars, • 
- tiWs/the cheap seats of theatres and, cinemas, 
tateets of Berlin and other; cities, and as a 
Handerer thfougbtheSwiss landscape. In Ber-. 

. -.where he stayed- with ^ ^ofoer, foe 
• Ptinier K Art Walser ,i he found a publisher Qf .. 
, f«n?bf his novels and short pieces, my 1 he also- 
7 • toahaged-to 1 place many' Qf his brief espays Ut. 

• ton” sections, of the newspapers 
; . His filial years were spent in a Swiss sanator- : - 
; {^ftv^w thd'mentBlly, Ul where he was neither - 


to fulfil demands and claims - that, surely, is t 
not martyrdom.” He was allowed out for long < 
walks, from one of which he failed to return - i 
searchers found his frozen body in the snow. i 
His life had lasted from 1878 to 1956. Kafka, « 
Musil, Walter Benjamin had recognized his 
genius in the first decades of the century; but 
general recognition of his importance had to 
wait until his silence and death. Such reaigni- 
tion is due in large measure to the pioneer 
activity of Carl Seelig and Jochen Greven, who 
made Walser's work accessible. 

The new Suhrkamp edition bears witness to 
their work. It includes a generous selection of 
stories and sketches; the three novels which 
contain the fullest working out of Walser’s 
favourite themes (Die Geschwister Tanner , 
Jakob von Guntm , Der GehiUfe)-, and a later 
work, Der Rduber (“The Brigand"), in which 
W flls ftT* 11 nmnn et-of .story-te ll i ng h a s - become 
associative and deliberately discontinuous in a 
way that recalls recent experiments in narra- 
tive like those of Friederike Mayrflcker. The 
themes of Der Rduber, however, are related to 
the better-known earlier work: the child or 
adolescent, and his or her relation to grown- 
ups; the outsider who may be dubbed a crimin- 
al; the sexual deviant; the drunkard; the writer 
who comes up against the limits of his art - all 
these are familiar figures of Walser s world. 
The changes of mood too - the determined 
cheerfulness into which sorrow breaks, is 
chased out, and returns - are alternations we 
find in those earlier works to which Benjamin 
referred when he said of Walser’s characters: 
"They come out of the night whereit is darkest, 
a Venetian night, if you will, illuminated by 
• meagre paper-lanterns of hope; with a little 
festive sparkle in their eyes, but distraught and 
close to tears." 

Readers who encounter Walser for the hist 


time have to cope with three main difficulties. b 
One of these, his constant shifts of tone, has e 
already been mentioned. Walser will launch A 
into an enthusiastic description which he then ' 
deflates with ironic reflections on the narra- t 
tor's own enthusiasm and questionable rela- 
tion to his public; yet the enthusiasm und its i 
romantic or pseudo-romantic expression will i 
be found necessary and justified, along with its ! 
partial deflation, when the economy of the « 
whole story, its interplay of moods, joys and 
sadnesses, is considered. The second difficulty 
concerns the literary subtext of a great deal of 
his writing. Its deliberate simplicity and appar- 
ent nalvetd conceal a profusion of literary ref- 
erences. The pedagogic province of Wilhelm 
Meister, Schiller’s Don Carlos , the “good-for- 
nothing" hero of Eichendorffs Taugenichts , 
Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl, the writings and 
characters of the great Swiss classics Keller and 
Ootthelf, are constant presences behind the 
figures and scenes of Walser's narratives. Of 
particular importance are the stories of Kleist 
(we encounter deliberate pastiche of Kleist’s 
distinctive style on several occasions); Jean 
Paul’s Wuz\ Blichner’s story Lem , to which 
there are frequent stylistic and thematic refer- 
ences; and the miniatures of J. P. Hebcl. Here 
readers have cause to be grateful to Daniel 
Keel and the Diogenes Veriag, who have col- 
lected and brought out in a single volume, 
Walser's essays on writers and artists, whose 
determinedly personal vision, keeping close to 
some particular reading-experience or a per- 
formance witnessed in a particular mood, is 
equalled in Swiss literature only by Ulnch 
I Broker's writings on Shakespeare and in Ger- 
t man literature only by Matthias Claudius’s re- 
J marks on Klopstock and Goethe. Nor are Wal- 
ser's interests purely literary; Keel reminds 
t us of his interest in the visual arts, fostered 


by his brother Karl, which profoundly influ- 
enced his presentation of landscape and city. 
Walser is also a master of the verbal cartoon, 
who occasionally brings into his art something ot 
the spirit of graphic caricature. 

The third difficulty is related to the other 
two. Walser is a literary minimalist, who de- 
mands from us a concentration, a deliberately 
slowed-up reading speed, that we usually re- 
serve for lyric poetry. Walser did write such 
poetry, which has been collected, and in which 
his distinctive voice can be heard; but his fines 
work is in his flexible prose rather than in his 
verse. It is best to begin with one of the novels - 
Jakob von Gunten , or Der Gehillfei or wUh a 
longer prose-piece like Der Spaztergang. That 
allows his style to assert its power, and to pre- 
pare us for the kind and degree of concentra- 
tion required for his often so apparently art- 
less,- improvised, stylistically slipshod shorter 
works, whose "charmed ironic clownishness 
suggests, as Christopher Middleton has rightly 

saW, the archetype of the . Hol / h Fo0 *: l S S ® r f 
has spoken of "retreating Into the snailsheil ot 
the short story and the feuiileton”; but an early 
admirer like Efraim Frisch spoke for many 
when lie said that Walser had built rainbow 
dream-bridges from the deep befow to the 
highest above. Walser would have deflated 
that image with one of his ironic asides; but he 
knew as well us anyone that the surface of nb 
art concealed mucii more than the casual feuil- 
leton reader could ever suspect. At one point 
he even said: “No one is entitled to behave 
i towards me as though he knew me.’’ His work 
i fascinates us, draws us, once we have fallen 

- under its spell, to return to it again and again, 

- but only a critical Rosencrantz or Guildenstero 

l- would claim that he had penetrated the heart of 

Is its mystery. That Hamlet-like elusiveness is 
d perhaps the deepest secret of its appeal. 
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Safely trapped 


vy ptrcraZY’ , auu ® ■ -* - 

livery similar l^years: "I m conymeed s . 

aavnfiappy In foe last thlrtyyjiars bf .■ 
^^fc/'as.lhe pfofosfpxs of foerfltmeTike .to 
abljC to.dream ofl^’s life away.. 

• ■ •' : 
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Switzerland, a neutral territory in a Europe i 
riven by ideology, an orderly, prosperous sod- < 
ety in the midst of political chaos: what more i 
congenial refuge for the German or Austrian < 
writer in exile? Yet for Thomas Mann, who 
stayed from 1933 to 1938, and for BrecM who 
stopped briefly in 1933 and again in 1947-48, 
Switzerland was only a staging-post between 
continent in collapse and the New World- 
While for Georg Kaiser who came in August, 
1938 and Musil who arrived in September o£ 
the same year, Switzerland was a trap from 
which an obscure death - for Musil in 1942, for 
Kaiser in 1945 - was the only escape. 
Erzwungene Symbiose shows that Switzerland 
did not meet these exiles’ expectations and 
explains why, the result of tb«r. enfold 
existence with the country was, pathetically, a . 

blank white page". - “• . ' ; ’ • - 

.Rolf Kiesershows that exile made these au 

Ihors realize how far thefr lives, let done th?fr 

art had depended on congeiua! working coofo- 

tions and receptive literary institutipns, which 

emigration had severely disrupled. Buthe also 
. registers their bewilderment that material ip-, 
security should confront them in a and which 
had a literary language and BO ‘. inte ^to“* ^ 

' rare in common with their native Germany or 
Austria. But then Switzerland’s position was 

itself precarious. Kieser points Out that the 

Swiss feared theirpowerful Ge™ 3 " neigh ^™y 
wbuld invade. They had accepted thousands of 
, refugees toirti Nazism, .hostages to 
; who were a potential threat to natiopai secunty 
and a burden on their social institutions, ; In fojs. 
context the exiled writer was most ^erable 

and potentially most subversive. Individual 
. laSts of generosity apart; iniual gmdgmg sym* 

S ipathy for the writer.in exile ^ . t0 . med 

nationalistic resentment, expressed througlian., 
officious bureaucracy which at times even col: 

. , .luded^ ^with fop Na ? i rdgime.. ■ . ' ; f 

Kieser shows that for foe eipled wjiwr, 


moral judgments, political expediency, artistic wc 
integrity and the imperatives of survival. But mi 
even this reduced existence was tenuously de- to 
pendent on fame (what Heinrich Marin called Bi 
"a widespread error concerning one s selF _ n 
Thoraas Mann, .on holiday when Hitler ly 
seized power, remained in Switzerland to await wi 
the outcome of events: neither be nor his books cc 
had been proscribed. Compliant Swiss author- at 
idea facilitated immigration procedures; out- di 
wardly he soon adapted to the patrician milieu g 
of Kttsnacht. But privately. Mann, de facto the - B 
representative of German culture in exile, was H 
depressed by what he called “the impossibility 
of correct behaviour". By 1935, while not 
breaking with Germany, he was seriously con. 
tcmplating a change of continent. By 1936 this 
equivocation had become compromising. 
Mann had to defend his publisher against the 
charges of collaborating with Goebhels; for 
(his Erika *nd Klaus, his children, accused him • 
of betraying the emigration; shortly , after, 
Eduard Korrodi. theeminenl Swiss newspaper 
editoT, dismissed German exile literature as 
the product of second-rate Jewish novelists. 
Under intense family pressure Mann finally 
answered these xenophobic accusations and so 
made public his renunciation of Geimany. _ 

By contrast, Kaiser came -to Switzerland to. 
avoid worsening finanrial and domesrtc diffir 
culties. Refused entry to. America after 1941 
because his sons were in the German army, he, 
suffocated in exile. His Expressionist heyday 
over, he became % pathetic figure, humiliated - 
by foe public rejection of his last piays» yet 
ragingi with self-aggrandizement fa private. 
Brecht, however, returned to Switzerland in a 
' creative frame of mind. He was adept at living; 
on the move: ready to leave in orty-eigbt 
hours* and with his works on microfilm. Mutter 
Courage, Der gute Mensch von. Sezuan i and 
Leben des Galilei had been, foe' theatrical 
events of .the -war years In Zflrich i putting his 
dramatic ideas into practice: matteted;itiore to 
• him now than the audiences’ favour. ^ • 
But : surely i of these writers, Musil suffered 
mosti The Anschiiiss deprived him of finanaal . 
support: emigration promised t|i6 Only hope of 
. survival as a writeri But exUe.pi^bnl humilinl-. , 
Int requeslsto.the autlioritlesto extend his stay . 

1 . ofpemjt him to r?ad pubhclyirpm hJ» ^tMr . 

■ quibbles over expense. clairos Wti c ; . 

arrangements; and an ?* mosl >' 

l- tivtokMW. 


would endorse this author who thought Tho- 
mas Mann too verbose and Hermann Broch 
too naturalistic? Bitterly resentful of Mann, 
Broch and Stefan Zweig, whose fame had been 
their passport out of Europe, ill and increasing- 
ly withdrawn, Musil sacrificed everything to his 
work. But he saw most clearly into foe exile's 
condition. He felt qs powerfully yet as vulner- 
able as “a buffalo with corns on his head". A 
diary entry reads: "Extraterrltorialitfit des gels - 
tigen Menschen, ist der richtige Teim in dieser 
Blut-, Boden-, Rasse-, M^sse-, FQhrer-. und 
Heimatzeit.” • . 
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Truly cosmopolitan 


David Gascoyne 

Charles-Albert Clngria: 1885-1954 

85pp. Paris: Bibliothdque National. Fr65. 

CHARLES-ALll ERT CINCRIA 

Bols sec bois vert 

286pp. Paris: Gallimard. Fr32 

Florides helvdtes etaulres textes 

197pp. Lausanne: L’Aged'Homme. Swfr8. 

In March of this year the Bibliothdque 
Nationale gave up its Salon d'Honneur to an 
exhibition celebrating the life and work of 
Charles-Albert Cingria. In 1983 its Swiss coun- 
— terpart in Berne had put on a similar display to 
mark the centenary of the writer’s birth. Five 
pages of the BN’s Exhibition catalogue are 
' devoted to a chronological summary of Cing- 
ria ’s life, which was neither dramatic nor merely 
sedentary; it was the outwardly uneventful ex- 
istence of one entirely devoted to cultivating 
his unusual skill in the use of words, his musical 
insight, and an idiosyncratic perception of 
periods, places and people. The possibility that 
Cingria was one "of. the most representative 
Swiss writers of the century has only recently 
begun to emerge; yet it may become a 
commonly-accepted assessment within the 
next twenty-five years. 

A formative factor that cannot be ignored is 
the circumstance that he was of mixed paren- 
tage and far from being purely Swiss. While his 
father's family was of TuTko- Yugoslav extrac- 
tion, on his mother's side he was of predomi- 
nantly Polish descent. The father settled in 
Geneva in the mid-nineteenth century, was 
naturalized in 1870 and became before long an 
executive partner* in the Patek Philippe dock 
and watch manufacturing firm. This accounts 
- . for the relatively affluent bourgeois back- 
ground of Cingria’s youth, which enabled him 
to travel extensively in Europe, North Africa 
and Turkey before the First World War, and to 
receive a musical education not only under the 
pianist Jaques-Dalcroze but also in abbeys 
spedalizinginthe study of medieval music. But 
from about 1914 onwards, an attic apartment 
in fans become Cingrm’s prindpal base, while 
his lifestyle became more spartanly bohemian 
than conventionally middle-class. He con- 
tinued for the rest of hi^life to return intermlt- 
tehtly to his native; Switzerland; the atmos- 
phere, small-towrii traditions arid culture of 
! ., which retained an abiding. attraction for him., 
long afrer:1954, when Cingria had been 1 
taken back from Ab{-bn-Provence in ektremis . 

■ vr'-to end his . life in a Geneva; hospital, Jean 1, . 
j ' Paulhan, the most Eminent literary mandarin ■ 

‘ ofthehme .declared: -‘Charles-Albert Cingria 
t ba greaf French Writer who died at the bge of 

i \ sixty-two -Yftthout anyone notidng the 1 fact," 

• . Sfrice pau^an had :as early: as 1933 induced ■ 
. Cingria tocoritrfoute a regular “Air du Mois" 

; feature to the fiRFi it is hardly surprising. that 
he should later refer to him simply as a “French 
... writer. Yefsfnce 1904, when with C.-F, Ramuz 
and others he frad collaborated pseudony- 


the Italian of Dante, demonstrating its theme 
of the cross-fertilization responsible for the 
abundant first flowering of what centuries later 
took the forrrt we know as Romanticism. 

The first of Cingria’s substantial expositions 
of this theme. La Civilisation de Saint-Gall, 
was published in 1929. Like its successors, the 
Pdtrarque of 1932, and the fast full-length book 
to appear in his life-time , La Reine Berthe etsa 
famille of 1947, it was the fruit of over thirty 
years study and reflection. The predominantly 
musicological study of the monastic commun- 
ity of Saint-Gall, where towards the end of the 
ninth century the monk Notker ("the Stam- 
merer") and his colleague Tutilon pioneered 
regular metric forms and musical notation 
based on neumes, can be read with pleasure 
and profit by the layman, even if scholars may 
be suspidous of the unorthodox exuberance of 
its presentation. Three years later, Cingria’s 
next book, on Petrarch, aroused the enthu- 
siasm of Stravinsky, who must have first met 
him through their mutual friend Ramuz. the 
librettist of L'Histoire du Soldat. The compos- 
er wrote to Cingria: “Quel beau livre que votre 
PETRARQUE! Je le Its avec une joie infiniel 
Pas un instant de detente - j’aime qa. Merri, 
cher ami, de me l’avoir envoyg et si flatteuse- 
ment dedicacd. ..." It is of some interest to 
note that this book was reviewed the following 
year in the NRF by Denis de Rougemont, au- 
thor of the then recently published L’ Amour et 
l’ Occident, a once influential though now ne- 
glected work, the theme of which is closely 
related to those that concerned Cingria, if from 
a somewhat different standpoint. 

The BN Catalogue contains a quotation that- 
conveys something of the savour of Cingria’s 
style: "s'il faut ddfinir la podsie, j'estime que 


couler du bitume sur le trottoir ou construire 
un orgue avec des boltes de conserve est bien 
plus efficace en puissance de verbe que de pfilir 
sur des encyclopd dies”, a comment representa- 
tive of the truculent verve of so many of Cing- 
ria’s less specialized writings. These fall under 
three main headings: there are pieces of an 
autobiographical nature, evocative principally 
of places in France or Switzerland, or of 
Rome; episodic narratives usually centred on 
some more or less fantastic personage or “ori- 
ginal”; and pieces best classified perhaps as 
improvisations. To this last group belong some 
of the writings most cherished by Cingria’s de- 
votees, such as the unforgettable “Petit Lab- 
yrinthe harmonique”, another of the items in- 
cluded in Bois sec bois vert. 

The frontispiece to the BN Catalogue con- 
sists of a photograph of Cingria taken in his 
mid-fifties: a stocky figure in an open-necked, 
short-sleeved shirt, his head wrapped in the 
bandanna of a buccaneer, with a humoro usl y 
determined mouth and eyes capable of ex- 
pressing both pathos and malice. It is an image 
that seems hard to reconcile with the fact that 
the first French writer to have encouraged him, 
at the time of the 1914-18 war, was Paul 
Claudel, with whom he maintained a warm 
relationship of apparently mutual admiration 
during thirty subsequent years. The other 
friends of his first Paris period were obviously 
of the kind one might expect to have appreci- 
ated his singularities: Max Jacob, Cocteau, 
Stravinsky, Marinetti, Modigliani, Cendrars, 
Llautaud, Jouhandeau, Tzara and Georges 
Hugnet, for example. Among these repre- 
sentatives of what was then the avant-garde, it 
is perhaps Jacob with whom one might surmise 
that Cingria had the closest affinity, If only 
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CATHERINECOLCfMB 

Chateaux ea enfance „ - ... . 

233pp. Lausanne: L'Aged’rtomme. 

ETIENNE BARILlER 
La Creature 

169pp. Lausanne ; Julliard/L’ Age d’ Homme. ■ 
2260003834 • 

Chdteaux en ehfance was first published in 1945. 
At that time it was greeted as a highly original 
work but, failed to achieve recognition ; as a 
. formative influence in the development of the 
French novel which some critics now foinkit 
deserves. It merits a second look after the forty 


Catherine Colombo's style is based on a 
deliberate fragmentation of the narrative. An 
- episode spanning several years is described in 
one sentence, an incident lasting a few mo- 
jnent&takesApage^Thre&sentepoe»d e ae ri beT > " 
plate of mushrooms, the history of a Russian 
branch of the family and an event in the village 
twenty years before. It is disorienting, some- 
times irritating and always demanding concen- 
tration. The surreal juxtaposition of disparate 
I* events can be hilarious. It is like following the 
thread through the rambling reminiscences of 
ll the granny in the corner; the effect is of an 
a ' enormous trick of the memory. Barilier’s 
e claims for the book are legitimate; it does 
14 succeed in creating an atmosphere of its own. 
y He has the opportunity to put his ideas about 


■*» artistic creation into 


gile * ail “ossa i delittd raturg romaiid e’’ , (ii ngria 
had hever lacked a spiali but appreciative read- . 
ershjp in Switzerland, and his earliest Writings 
were, hs .foe term romqnde suggests; mainly 
.-^.concerned with mattersVaudfas.His iffe-long ' 
. interest In the ro marie? language* .find Ofo cbn r 
V./ srderabi e erudition concerning the troubadoift , 

. ; and ciwvalCre^uenlbricy and ^ tradition ‘ 

. : . jtjfat tbfa prpfnptM^im fd iicquire,pccgiint.fQ i 
?: :'.ij gkfbiai pFbt$ : lft$s accessible welt ing'. jfap|i T 

win is W cpViQetltf aiii 

of SWtzfafand'fas the central crossroads; of • 
- %bpeajt ifavnitotidp/ 

. ^ereoi^icaHy parbehial cHelvbtian:- Cohfed- 
: ; faatfon i^W^bie ; f^ the ndlion of a heart-. 

>: : Jar^d of f to 


qiie that- have followed its first appearance. 

. The plot follows the conventions of the pro- 
vincial fa cnily saga. The protagonists are taken 

j 7 ~ _r ™ 

tree. They shelter froni the momentous behind Jn v?n ™ , ™ nl8S^one < , h J a w <;f ^ count of emotion and identity belong more 

the trivial. There is a pervading sense of dis- V f? 1 *9 P® 1 " 1 a TO Py of Bellini Madon- the end'of the last century than to this one; V 
'.solution and mortality. .The height of sensual 8 ^u? S /L W f U that the k the age of artificial inteUigence and robotics 

'pleasure! is a dlshof “poiilet aux morilles” The , ng r shab I e the onginal. This is con- behaviour modification and organ tTansplabtSi 

storms that buffet- the rest of 'the world are V f , "i i tw i 0 j reasons - ™ Count likes to we may sdU Worry about the true nature o 

reduced to.gusts arid ripples bv the time thev * teaJ °ngina] °ld masters for his private collec- humanity and what constitutes the. CQ« ^ 

have crossed, the, Mp&^Chfreaux' en enfance ^° n - puttingrephcasin their place; the artist identity 1 but we have iriore sophistfested 

willdo no thine to disDei the nrehidlces nf-PBri- iT*. ^ dltate at lcTi ^ h on natureof metaphors for exploring it. ‘ - 


because of a seemingly unmistakable resemhi 
ance between the ioufoque, phantasmaeorin 
notations of Le Cornet d dis or the incon 
gruities of Le Cabinet noir, and certain of Cm 
ria's more extravagantly burlesque {if 0n c 
amination less gratuitous) fantasies, such 
“Hippolyte Hippocampe" or “Xenia et le Di- 
amant" (both in Bois sec bols vert). But Gao. 
ria seems never to have associated himself with 
anything like an avant-garde movement or 
with “modernism". He never strove for orlri- 
naiity but was himself simply an original being 
one of whose dominant characteristics was 
conviviality, as illustrated by his frequent nse 
of the first person plural in narratives of rural 
or urban excursions (“avanqons un peu. Qu’y 
a-t-il maintenant?” “Et maintenant, comme la 
lune apparait, rem ontons.”) The sense of in. 
timacy thus created combined with his ability 
to bring to immediate life on the page both 
facts from the millennial past and details of 
yesterday's odd observations, may explain why 
it is that today he appears so contemporary J:' 
figure. Let me quote in conclusion the vbiqjof ■ 
Charles-Albert. making a pronouncement of 
buoyant finality: 1 ’ 

Je ne pense plus maintenant - j’ai dfijft rfflechl 5 pas 
mal de choses - que nous ayons iti mis au monte 
pour savoir ce que e’est que la vie. D6ja, sans le dire, 
nous le savons. Oui, ce n’est pas un indlce de sujtfr- 1 
iorild sur I’anlmal. Oui, rien que dw fait que nous, 
craignons tant I’eau et les poissons tellement Pair, 
nous trouvons les uns et les autres que nous savou 
tris bien, malgrd nos souffrances, ce que e’est sinon 
la vie, au molns le privilege extraordinaire el que 
nous tenons k conserver le plus longtemps possible 
d’etre au nombre des fitres vivants. 

Cingria’s Oeuvres Complites have recently 
been published by L’Age d’Homme in Laus- 
anne, in seventeen volumes at Sw fr35 each, 1 


making love. She obeys his every wish, down to 
the slightest smile and gesture. For those who 
make do, as the Count did in his early- days, 
with a rubber inflatable and Ravel's Bolero it 
■d oe s- n o t sLenrspci I li bad - b argdnr- - . 

But as well as providing the opportunity far 
further meditations on Truth, Beauty and so 
on, Eve gives rise to serious misgivings in the 
artist about his own feelings and motivations. 
He realizes that she is only a reflection of fils 
own desires and inadequacies. She has nb free 
will, no soul, no capacity for love, and he has 
no inhibitions about using such outmoded con- 
cepts. The originality of the story lies in the 
development of the lover from an automaton 
to a warm and unique human being. Most peo- 
ple experience it the other way round. 

There is a very anachronistic feel to La Crta- 
ture. Viiliers de 1’Isle Adam’s Eve Future and 


practice in his own new novel, La Creature. His ture. Viiliers de l’lsle Adam’s Eve Future an 

style is conventional and his writing academic, Hoffman’s Coppelia are the mad Count's In 
but he lets his imagination work on a fantastical spiratioti as they are the author’s. The Idea of 

tal6 of unusual characters. robot lover and the light it sheds on the pathol 

An mtist is commissioned by a wealthy count ogy of eiriotion and identity belongs more t 

in Venice tq paint a copy of the Bellini Madon- the end 'of the last century 1 han to thiri one; I 

na: He succeeds so well that the forgery is the age of artificial intelligence and robotics 

indistinguishable frbrii the original. This iscori- behaviour modification and organ transplants 

venient for two reasons. The Count likes to we may still Worrv about the true nature ° 


wULdo nothing to dispel the prejudices ofPari-; “‘Jcngthon the nature of ‘ metaphors for exploring it. ^ 

slan and other sophisticates ■about the quality ' ‘“^"^^^^P^entfor 1 Bariher’s book is in extension of his prefab 

of Swfas bourgeois life. Is the comfort' worth ^ Count I 8 ives i) ,he artlst a Uving : to Chdteaux en enfance. The theme of bop 

foe tedium? ■ tor gen, Hperied replica of a wbmari called novfels is the artificiality of art, foe cresting- ^ 

The technique of chayatferizatibh fa thtf one K A l W f ll . as 9 0U, 8 Jndpwed wifo a perfect ^epUcps' that Have a life independent from tjM 

thu^ht in traditional writing classes: pickontaq and /Pfoks in a perfectly original. The foiestion not answered atisfa^ 

: idicSyncrosy and repeat^ every tifoe the char- ' by bewt tbo Blue toril y by oitfier is whether the new worldsfo^ 

/actOr appears. There are sottie brilliantly witty - UUld ; to ; enice ^6 even bluer giqdes to : create are more interesting than the protolyp® 
■.and. acerbic ijttle portrait putthe challenge^- ■ — j— - — - J;-'; ■- 

rio^ qt ^lOTypfr^St^ ' , - en ^' b ^ ed marks lts artfats^s Torty Ckagg, John ffillihfd and Kw 

.behaviour. ’ CLemly the duUior was nothin. .- *!?? y 3 w ^ J 1 ^ No12 (OetoberT984) en- • Knorr, The textual scope. of the magszfaa 
tercsted fa meeting it Tb her debth tUe^ devqted tO thevfaml. arfa and ,a separate ;■ ^ pluralfatio, wifo^ ^literary-crltical, rnl^histona 

■- arSt 4 a ^ ! an e«M^ psychoanalytical arid philosophical ^T! 

Sbliei^-^ rich' dhecldist orcontributora cites 

jgrieme Bariliir, In hfa preface to this ?? ;Ctta 2 iy ' P n pe^'with moaffabrome . as Genette, Deguy', Patoat Guignard^J* ■ 

.she, points out that foe:QriSdality and Import- Furor has an air pf potto, and - * Richard, Kristeya and Pierre &dida;and the 

: borik-ifa notJq&iivwt?aniM^ •• ^ the - ;> J ® tadt to fofago'any dgM 

like plot hnd characterization’ but to the crea^ ' >avant-garide. : - between critical and creative Wn ting.' The gj» 

Ucjbjfid.d^rerit^ndof theimaiitriation out . e i*P hei ? ^T?hce;fa tWofoldi based on: - ing;apirit.6f the journal is the Swiss*Frehi 
; are ; ^ ^ isiue '• W|lbem; ivbohe own essay* In? 

vtriepdedto Iwk ptot thriamjgatri*BrikOrs aiid' : :,I >^ odliceSfhe . work of at least aneyoung: ex- OiUhe-centrallty of the> Viennese tradlfjg.- 

i -5^®-- W . i peW raedtal artist, renresen tad- a ohnaf- nn^ nf non-fit? 
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to years ago, Fritz Ernst, Professor of 
Sjratlve Literature at Zftrich University, 

Satire entitled “Docs Switzerland have 
Leal bterature?” Ernst was a prominent 
wvjgnijf literary “Helvetism", and as the 
SdWorid Wat, with its strivings for cult- 
dotonomy, was not so long over, one did 
gaped a negative answer from this quarter. 

Stheauthor of Die Schweiz als geistige Mit- 
b ("Switzerland as a spiritual mediator^. 

4 ool bring himself to state categorically 
^Switzerland did have a national literature, 

staling ratherwith ‘ ‘ rtationai 

.jtif all the more sUrpfongthai, or Jean-Luc 

^gPoHsfcspdciallftinGeftiia-nhas-.' 

resemtion (In the proceeding, Benozlglic, are ateent? 
i i conference on “Gemian-language liters- j t ] s no t difficult to criticize a ft anthology. 

X in Switzerland in the W60s and 1970s”, ^yone who knows the subject at all well wm 
fed by Klaus Pezold, Karl Marx University, always find gaps or fault the choice. It worn 

sds, 1984): “The literature of German- un f a i r to expect this book to be con JP ,el * 

Kfeng Switzerland, as part Of the Swiss nat- re g ar d8 both authors chosen and w ° r £ 5 ’ 

■1 Hterature, has recently reached a high al here represented by fragments a few ^pages 

of awareness and achieved .self- long). Waidson has obv.cus^made an effort to 

aSdence.” Although for the Swiss “insider" . include as imany authors as .J ra f lon 
k question of a national literature remains the linguistic mlnon es inevitable 

mewhat dubious, it would seen that for the than they perhaps d«e • when 

Bufe observer the unity of Switzerland as a that certain ques i “living" but cov- 

tful nation despite its four languages has a “modern do “ "® { d d (vVemer Zemp, 

eepoading U.crar, unity. . Kw* ^ 

H. M. Waidson, Professor Eraentus of A.X.Gwe ) name as Ludwig Hohl 
’ an at University College, Swajisea, pre- NoUinly was he an important thinker 

nodem Swiss literature in this anthology : . t also influenced a whole gen- 

iality. This entity is, however (andthisis and stylist, but he also intiu 

[ONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Ajer’i Freedom and Morality and Other fcxVV!** S ^ ^ 

P, 8riggi is the author o£ A lexander Pushkin : A crltica stu Jf, c d ear |i er this year, 

llrown'sraost recent book, The Marsh Marlowe Letters,* /774-J967was published in 1980. 

i aifadirt^^ 

xCitimXExpresslonlsm has just been ■ g{ ^ Univer slty of Cambridge. 

iCluBhrickre Regius Professor Emeritus ot Modern H wbere he runs a course on 

!H, dhiirch Is senior lecturer in European Sludles at the Unive y . 

wporaiy Switzerland. J**.' , 

fcL, Davks Is a lecturer in German at the University of Ulce^er . . 

uabel Mar's books Include Mahler's Sixth . d 

dde MSdariaga is Professor of Russian Studies at the ^ of Loudon 

BeMdM^iixMMt recent book is The Rapes ofLticretto, ■ .j nl 9 81> 

■Esrighrs collection of essays, A Mania for ^antences, 

HG^yne'sJoumBi^JdJ/waspubllshedlnlSSP- ’ . jtyof Bristol. . 

rtbGibgpn has recently retired as Reader in Phyd 13 ® u 02ra phy of Winston Churchill. 

fla GHbert is currehtly writing the post- 194 1 volume ot imp 8* P ^ Lausanne. 

■fcid Gstdger Is Professor In Comparative Literature# H ig tor y at Harvard University. 

^ fflgooMt hi the Robert Walton Ooelet Pibfessorof 
d'toto^^nshea’s books Include SM'ffaeriflnd, 197?. 

fcd linalWri books include ^ ^77ie Needs^ °f mHgers ' X 
^kfanjs Professor of Social policy at the University of Bain. 

M.Mofa’snwei,Sfl/tor'Remi'nwillbeP ubH *^ wuhed recently. 

^Olricnhapeliow pf St. Antony’s OJilege’^^' _ y . ^ desol, 1977. 

include tntre mol et -.A Stithy of verbal caricature has ; 

Memorial Lecture, • 1 


significant), revealed in a more or less arbitrary 
sum of parts rather than in a thematic or for- 
mally structured coherence. The common de- 
nominator of the morceaux choisis pre- 
sented, and for the most part translated, by 
Waidson is that their authors have Swiss 
nationality, as well as some sort of contempor- 
aneity or “modernity", which is probably more 
a question of chronology than of style. Hence, 
this book is part of a series of “national" PEN 
anthologies, along with Modern Swedish Liter- 
ature , Modern Austrian Literature and Modern 
Yiddish Literature (the last in particular has less 
claim than the others to be a “national litera- 
ture" in the accepted sense). The cover shows 
the political frontiers of the nation, the Con- 
foederatio Helvetica, to which this literature (in 

. . . .. *, i * .ikor with the 


INDEX OF BOOKS 

reviewed ^ p : 

eration with his critical attitude to the affluent ^ni^imles^'iaS^is^parliidc^udlcyicipffsiret . .. 

society. Why omit Gustave Roud and ^ ntr o V ers«esl4^ : , '• 

Catherine Colomb for French-speaking, and _ -runddieZeitkrankheit: 

Piero Bianconi for Italian speaking, Switzerland? Ball, Hu ;“;, D ^Sen l428 d d 
When not only works of fiction but also essays . 

are included in the prose section (an extract Bari *r, i onson Dramatist 1417 

from Paul Nizon’s “Diskurs aus der Enge" for Barton. ^ an *- Histoire Cconomiquedc la 

instance), the absence of Denis de Rougemont Bergter, Jean-FrBnq 

is incomprehensible: he would have been a f (Editor). Gustav Mahler- Richard 

most convincing representative of Swiss- “ ^ P c” rrCSp0 “ence 1888-1911 1401 
ness". And to name two authors now in mid- Melv y n . Laurence Olivier 1418 

career, neither Otto F. Walter nor Jean Vuil- ’ G leg j0 hn Gielgud: A celebration 1418 

leumier should be excluded from an anthology R V* and olhera (Editors). Zauberformel: 

of modern Swiss wnting. FauierZauberV. SP-Bundesraisbeieilungund 

Professor Waidson’s choice is therefore opposition In der Schweiz U25 
thoroughly subjective; this applies also to his C1|ve Lou^spohr: A critical biography 1401. 

j lint fnr which he . _ . v...»4.rnnmrhluni', 


Toeucianu nw*cuw, t - 

the singular) is attributed^ together wthuie 
vanbuTcanlori aridlanguage'fionfiers (and here 
there is a distressing error: Francophone Jura is 
' iriciudetLin ■ prt \excluri^}y^Gerih,hn-$peaking 


1 'rr .“ WH . MU “ us “ • pHollshmen:**' J 

I'wsfiithiU Wfamorial Lecwire^Coalsmoke^ . 

author of Henry Yielding: A # . 

RlutS, lSiU* . !•* • k.L,iu«fiiA,hn 


inorougniy suojctiivc, mn — — 

decision, not really justified but for which he 
gives reasons, to exclude drama. But with a 
book of this sort, the reader should not dwell 
on its deficiencies, but rather consider 
what has been achieved. And here the result 
is very positive. Waidson has succeeded in 
documenting the richness and complexity of 
modern Swiss literature in most persuasive 
fashion. For this, and not least for his remark- 
able work of translation from German and 
French, we should be grateful. This book is not 

. _ .. ■ J_n -- ill.i.tralinn f rtnP nnKI- 
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Brown, Clive. Louis Spohr: A critical biography 1401. 
Burckhurdt, Jacob. Die Kunsi dcrSctrachlung; 
AufsStze und Vorirage. Tiie Architecture of the 
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Callow, Simon. Being an Actor 1418 
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hclvfctes et autres textes 1430 
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or a nailUllHl imamuiw — 

editor’s introduction also makes interesting . fl Thc Patent System and Inventive 

rri Du;in8,h ' ,ndus,rialBevQ ' u ' ion ' 17 ^ 

Tr g^rSfo^ToTfh^ Gibson, 

and DOrrenmatt also belong) with established G outlay , Logan (Ed ) 

models and institutions. The fact that he also 14« AndrtGsponer, LucIleHanouz 

stresses the affinities of Swiss authors with 1425 
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